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kVERA  AND  NINA 


THERE  are  certain  things  that  I  feel,  ai  I  lo<A  tlirongb 
this  bundle  of  manuscript,  that  I  must  say.  The  first 
is  that  of  course  no  writer  ever  has  fulfilled  his  intention 
and  no  writer  ever  will;  secondly,  that  them  was,  when  I 
began,  another  intention  t'nan  that  of  dealing  with  my  sub- 
ject adequately,  namely  that  of  keeping  myself  outside  the 
whole  of  it;  I  was  to  be,  in  the  most  abstract  and  immaterial 
sense  of  the  word,  a  voice,  and  that  simply  because  this  busi- 
ness of  seeing  Russian  psychology  through  Knglish  eyes  has 
no  excuse  except  that  it  m  English.  That  is  its  only  in- 
tereft,  its  only  atmosphere,  its  only  motive,  and  if  you  are 
going  to  tell  me  that  any  aspect  of  Russia  psychological, 
mystical,  practical,  or  commercial  seen  through  an  English 
medium  is  either  Russia  as  she  really  is  or  Russia  as 
Russians  see  her,  I  say  to  you,  without  hesitation,  that  you 
don't  know  of  what  you  are  talking. 

Of  Russia  and  the  Russians  I  know  nothing,  but  of  the 
effect  upon  myself  and  my  ideas  of  life  that  Russia  and  the 
Russians  have  made  during  these  last  three  years  I  know 
something.  You  are  perfectly  free  to  say  that  neither  my- 
self nor  my  ideas  of  life  are  of  the  slightest  importance  to 
My  one.  To  that  I  would  say  that  any  one's  ideas  about 
life  are  of  importance  and  that  any  one's  ideas  about  Rus- 
sian life  are  of  interest  ...  and  beyond  that,  I  have  simply 
13 
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bwn  compe  led  to  write.    I  have  not  been  able  to  help  my 

/     '  •?    ''LV""  '■"'"  "■"*  ""7  '''*"•>»  in  thif  itory  eomt 
irom  that.    The  facU  are  true,  the  in/erencea  aUoIutely  mv 
own,  ao  that  you  may  reject  them  at  any  moment  and  tnh- 
titnte  othen.    It  ia  true  that  I  have  known  Vera  Miohailovna, 
Nma,  Alcxe.  Petrovitch,  Henry,  Jerry,  «nd  the  re«t-«,mo 
of  them  intimately— and  many  of  the  convenation.  here  re- 
corded I  have  myself  heard.    Neverthelesa  the  inference,  are 
my  own,  and  I  think  there  is  no  Ru-sian  who,  wei«  he  to 
read     ,13  book,  would  not  aay  that  thoae  inferences  were 
wroL,      In  an  earlier  record,  to  which  this  it  in  tome  ways 
a  sequel,     my  inferences  were,  almost  without  exception 
wrong,  and  there  is  no  Russian  alive  for  whom  this  book  can 
have  any  kind  of  value  except  as  a  happy  example  of  the 
mistakes  that  the  Englishman  can  make  about  the  Russian 
But  It  is  over  those  very  mistakes  that  the  two  soub,  Rus- 
sian and  English,  so  different,  so  similar,  so  friendly,  so 
hostile,  may  meet.  ...  And  in  any  case  the  thing  has  been 
too  strong  for  ma     I  have  no  other  defence.     Frr  one's 
irterest  in  life  is  stronger,  God  knows  how  much  stronger 
than  ones  discretion,  and  one's   love  of  life  than  one's 
wisdom,  and  one's  curiosity  in  life  than  one's  ability  to 
record  it    At  least,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
keep  my  own  history,  my  own  desires,  my  own  temperament 
cu';  of  this,  as  much  as  is  humanly  possible.  .  .  . 
And  the  facts  are  true. 


They  had  been  travelling  for  a  week,  and  had  quite  definite- 
ly decided  that  they  had  nothing  whatever  in  common.  As 
they  stood  there,  lost  and  desolate  on  the  grimv  platform  of 
the  Finland  station,  this  same  thought  must  haVe  l-een  para- 
mount in  tteir  minds:  "Thank  God  we  shan't  have  to  talk 
to  one  another  any  longer.  Whatever  else  may  h..ppen  in 
'Th»  Dark  Form. 
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thia  ntnuig*  place  that  at  leaat  we're  iptred."  They  win. 
probably  quite  unconacioua  of  the  oontrait  they  preaonti-d, 
nnooniciona  becauae,  at  thit  time,  young  Bohun  nevir,  I 
should  imagine,  visualised  himself  as  anything  more  definite 
than  absolutely  "right,"  and  Lawrence  simply  never  thought 
about  himself  at  all.  But  they  were  perfectly  aware  of  their 
mutual  dissatisfaction,  although  they  were  of  course  abso- 
lutely polite.  I  heard  of  it  afterwards  from  both  sides,  and 
I  will  say  quite  frankly  that  my  aj-mpathy  was  all  with 
Lawrence.  Young  Bohun  can  have  been  no  fun  as  a  travel- 
ling companion  at  that  time.  If  you  had  looked  at  him 
there  standing  on  the  Finland  station  platform  and  staring 
hauj^tily  about  for  porters  you  must  have  thought  him  the 
most  self-satisfied  of  mortals.  "That  fellow  wants  kicking," 
you  would  have  said.  Good-looking,  thin,  tall,  large  black 
eyes,  black  eyelashes,  clean  and  neat  and  "rig^t"  at  the  end  of 
his  journey  .  he  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  it,  just 
foreign-looking  enough  with  his  black  hair  and  pallor  to 
make  him  interesting— he  was  certainly  arresting.  But  it 
was  the  self-satisfaction  that  would  have  struck  any  one. 
And  he  had  reason ;  he  was  at  that  very  moment  experiencing 
the  most  triumphant  moment  of  his  life. 

He  was  only  twenty-three,  and  was  already  as  it  seemed 
to  the  youthfully  limited  circle  of  his  vision,  famous.  Be- 
fore the  war  he  had  been,  as  he  quite  frankly  admitted  to 
myself  and  all  his  friends,  nothing  but  ambitious.  "Of 
course  I  edited  tt<)  Qranta  for  a  year,"  he  would  sav,  "and 
I  don't  think  I  did  it  badly.  .  .  .  But  that  wasn't  verv 
much." 

No,  it  really  wasn't  a  great  deal,  and  we  couldn't  tell  him 
that  it  was.  Ho  had  always  intended,  however,  to  be  a  great 
man;  the  Oranta  was  simply  a  stepping-stone.  He  was  al- 
ready, during  his  second  year  at  Cambridge,  casting  about  as 
to  the  best  way  to  penetrate,  swiftly  and  securely,  the  fast- 
nesses of  London  journalism.  Then  the  war  came,  and  he 
had  an  impulse  of  perfectly  honest  and  selflees  patriot- 
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ism  .  .,  not  quite  selflesa  perhaps,  because  he  eertamly  saw 
himself  as  a  mighty  hero,  wimiing  V.C.'s  and  saving  forlorn 
hopes,  finally  received  by  his  native  village  under  an  archway 
of  flags  and  mottoes  (the  local  postmaster,  who  had  never 
treated  him  very  properly,  would  make  the  speech  of  wel- 
come).  The  reality  did  him  some  good,  but  not  veiy  much, 
because  when  he  had  been  in  France  only  a  fortnight  he  wa^ 
gassed  and  sent  home  with  a  weak  heart.  His  heart  remained 
weak  which  made  him  interesting  to  women  and  allowed 
time  for  his  poetry.  He  was  given  an  easy  post  in  the  Foreign 
Office  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1916  he  published  DiscipliZ- 

~f  "t  ir-  "^^^  "PP^""**  "'  "  '«'y  fortunate 
moment,  when  the  more  serious  of  British  idealists  were 
searching  for  signs  of  a  general  improvement,  through  the 

stress  of  war,  of  poor  humanity "Thank  God,  there  are 

our  young  poets,"  they  said. 

The  little  book  had  excellent  notices  in  the  papers,  and 
one  poem  ,n  especial  "How  God  spoke  to  Jones  at  Breakfast, 
time  was  M,lected  for  especial  praise  because  of  its  admirable 
realism  and  force.  One  paper  said  that  the  British  break- 
fast-table lived  in  that  poem  "in  all  its  tiniest  most  insignifi- 
cant details »  as  no  breakfast-table,  save  possibly  that  of 
Major  Pendennis  at  the  begimiing  of  Pemiennis  has  lived 
before  One  paper  said,  "Mr.  Bohun  merits  that  much- 
abused  word  'genius.' " 

The  young  author  carried  these  notices  about  with  him 
and  I  have  seen  them  all.  But  there  was  more  than  this. 
Bohun  had  been  for  the  last  four  years  cultivating  Russian. 
He  had  been  led  into  this  through  a  real,  genuine  interest. 
He  read  the  novelists  and  set  himself  to  learn  the  Russian 
language.  That,  as  any  one  who  has  tried  it  will  know 
is  no  easy  business,  but  Henry  Bohun  was  no  fool,  and  the 
Kussian  refugee  who  taught  him  was  no  fool.  After  Henry's 
return  from  France  he  continued  his  lessons,  and  by  tibe 
spring  of  1916  he  could  read  easily,  write  fairly,  and  speak 
atrociously.    He  then  adopted  Russia,  an  easy  thing  to  do 
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because  his  Bopposed  mastery  of  the  language  gave  him  a 
tremendous  advantage  over  hia  friends.  "I  assure  you  that's 
not  so,"  he  would  say.  "You  can't  judge  Tchehov  till  you've 
read  him  in  the  original.  Wait  till  you  can  read  him  in 
Russian."  "Ko,  I  don't  think  the  Russian  characters  are 
like  that,"  he  would  declare.  "It's  a  queer  thing,  but  you'd 
almost  think  I  had  some  Russian  blood  in  me  ...  I  sympa- 
thise so."  He  followed  closely  the  books  that  emphasised 
the  more  sentimental  side  of  the  Russian  character,  being  of 
course  grossly  sentimental  himself  at  heart.  He  saw  Russia 
glittering  with  fire  and  colour,  and  Russians,  large,  warm, 
and  simple,  willing  to  be  patronised,  eagerly  confessing  their 
sins,  rushing  forward  to  make  him  happy,  entertaining  him 
for  ever  and  ever  with  a  free  and  glorious  hospitality. 

"I  really  think  I  do  understand  Russia,"  he  would  say 
modestly.  He  said  it  to  me  when  he  had  been  in  Russia 
two  days. 

Then,  in  addition  to  the  success  of  his  poems  and  the  gen- 
eral interest  that  he  himself  aroused  the  final  ambition  of 
his  young  heart  was  realised.  The  Foreign  Office  decided 
to  send  him  to  Petrograd  to  help  in  the  great  work  of  British 
propaganda. 

He  sailed  from  Newcastle  on  December  2,  1916.  .  .  . 


At  this  point  I  am  inevitably  reminded  of  that  other 
Englishman  who,  two  years  earlier  than  Bohun,  had  ar- 
rived in  Russia  with  his  own  pack  of  dreams  and  expectations. 

But  John  Trenchard,  of  whose  life  and  death  I  have  tried 
elsewhere  to  say  something,  was  young  Bohun's  opposite,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  the  strange  unexpectedness  of  Russia  can 
be  exemplified  more  strongly  than  by  the  similarity  of  appeal 
that  she  could  make  to  two  so  various  characters.  John  was 
shy,  self-doubting,  humble,  brave,  and  a  gentleman, — Bohun 
was  brave  and  a  gentleman,  but  the  rest  had  yet  to  be  added 
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Tn™»'„*  Jf^ey  f™»>  Newcastle  to  Bergen,  from  Bergen  to 
Torneo,  from  Torneo  to  Petrograd  U  a  tiresome  bnsmess. 
There  is  mnch  waiting  at  Custom-houses,  disarrangement  of 
trams  and  horses  and  meals,  long  wearisome  lours  of  stuffy 
carnages  and  grimy  window-panei.     Bohun  I  suspect  J- 

iZtkl2  iTn^"-  ™'^'*«"  *"P  precipitance  into  a  world 
hat  knew  not  Drsetphn^  and  recked  nothing  of  the  Oranta. 
Obvously  none  of  the  passengers  on  the  boat  from  Newcastle 
he  w    V    7t  '^^DucipUne.    They  clutched  in  their  hands 
Je  wo  ks  of  Mr  Oppenheim,  Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie,  and 
Mr.  O  Henry  and  looked  at  Bohun,  I  imagine,  with  iUf- 
fent  superior  ty.    He  had  been  told  at  the  Foreign  Office 
that  tis  especial  travelling  companion  was  to  be  Jerry  law- 
one  1„^*  h;  had  toped  for  anything  from  this  direction 
one  glance  a   Jerry's  brick-red  face  and  stalwart  figure  must 
have  undeceived  him     Jerry,  although  he  was  no"^  S 
two  years  of  age  looked  still  very  much  the  undergradua  e 
SUS    7"""''-- -■*  him  had  been  in  thos^earH^ 
Cambridge  days,  through  a  queer  mutual  friend.  Dune,  who 
at  that  time  seemed  to  promise  so  magnificently   who  ;ftor- 
wards  disappeared  so  mysteriously.     You  would  never  have 
aupposed  that  Lawrence,  Captain  of  the  University  E„g!I' 

through  all  the  Internationals  of  the  season  1913  14,  couM 
have  had  anything  in  common,  except  football,  with  Dune 
artist  and  poet  if  ever  there  was  one.  But  on  the  f ew  oc 
casions  when  I  saw  them  together  it  struck  me  that  football 
was  the  very  least  part  of  their  common  ground.  And  that 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  suspected  that  Jerry  Law- 
rence was  not  quite  what  he  seemed.  . 

dei'^f°tr''f°%^'T"''l''"'''°S  straddleways  on  the 
deck  of  the  Jupiter,  his  short  thick  legs  wide  apart    hi. 
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broad  back  indifferent  to  everything  and  everybody,  his 
rather  plump,  ugly,  good-natured  face  staring  out  to  sea  at) 
though  he  saw  nothing  at  all.  He  always  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  being  half  asleep,  he  had  a  way  of  suddenly  lurch- 
ing on  his  legs  as  though  in  another  moment  his  desire  for 
slumber  would  be  too  strong  for  him,  and  would  send  him 
crashing  to  the  ground.  He  would  be  smoking  an  ancient 
briar,  and  his  thick  red  hands  would  be  clasped  behind  his 
back.  .  .  . 

No  encouraging  figure  for  Bohuu's  aestheticism. 
I  can  see  as  though  I  had  been  present  Bohun's  approach 
to  him,  his  patronising  introduction,  his  kindly  suggestion 
that  they  should  eat  their  meals  together,  Jerry's  smiling, 
lazy  acquiescence.  I  can  iiuagine  how  Bohun  decided  to  him- 
self that  "he  must  make  the  best  of  this  chap.  After  all, 
it  was  a  long  tiresome  journey,  and  anything  was  better  than 
having  no  one  to  talk  to.  .  .  ."  But  Jerry,  unfortunately, 
was  in  a  bad  temper  at  the  start.  He  did  not  want  to  go 
out  to  Bussia  at  all.  His  father,  old  Stephen  Lawrence,  had 
been  for  many  years  the  manager  of  some  works  in  Petrograd, 
and  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Jerry's  life  had  been  spent  in 
Eussia.  I  did  not,  at  the  time  when  I  made  Jerry's  acquaint- 
ance at  Cambridge,  know  this ;  had  I  realised  it  I  would  have 
understood  many  things  about  him  which  puzzled  me.  He 
never  alluded  to  Russia,  never  apparently  thought  of  it,  never 
read  a  Russian  book,  had,  it  seemed,  no  connection  of  any 
kind  with  any  living  soul  in  that  country. 

Old  Lawrence  retired,  and  took  a  fine  large  'y  palace 
in  Clapham  to  end  his  days  in.  .  .  . 

Suddenly,  after  Lawrence  had  been  in  France  for  two 
years,  had  won  the  Military  Cross  there  and,  as  he  put  it, 
"was  just  settling  inside  his  skin,"  the  authorities  realised 
his  Russian  knowledge,  and  decided  to  transfer  him  to  the 
British  Military  Mission  in  Tctrog-ad.  His  anger  when 
he  was  sent  back  to  London  and  iniormed  of  this  was  ex- 
treme.    He  hadn't  the  least  desire  to  return  to  Russia,  he 
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was  very  happy  where  he  was,  he  had  forgotten  all  hia  Rui- 

T^I     f ,°.  f?  ^"°'  '"^'"8  "^  ""'«'  '"oking  like  a  sulky 
child  and  kicking  his  heel  up  and  down  aoroas  the  carpet 

Just  the  man  we  want  out  there,  Lawrence,"  he  told  me 
somebody  said  to  him;  "keep  them  in  order." 

"Keep  them  in  order  I"  That  tickled  his  sense  of  humour. 
He  was  to  laugh  frequently,  afterwards,  when  he  thought  of 
It    He  always  chewed  a  joke  as  a  cow  chews  the  cud. 

So  that  he  was  in  no  pleasant  temper  when  he  met  Bohun 
on  the  decks  of  the  Jupiter.  That  journey  must  have  had 
Its  humours  for  any  observer  who  knew  the  two  men.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  it  I  imagine  that  Bohun  talked  and 
Lawrence  slumbered.  Bohun  patronised,  was  kind  and  in- 
dulgent, and  showed  very  plainly  that  he  thought  his  com- 
panion the  dullest  and  heaviest  of  mortals.  Then  he  told 
Lawrence  about  Russia;  he  explained  everything  to  him 
the  morals,  psychology,  fighting  qualities,  strengths,  and 
weakpesses.  The  climax  arrived  when  he  announced:  "But 
It  s  the  mysticism  of  the  Russian  peasant  which.  wiU  save  the 
world.  That  adoration  of  God.  .  .  ." 
"Rot!"  interrupted  Lawrence. 

Bohun  was  indignant  "Of  course  if  yon  know  betteiw" 
be  said. 

"I  do,"  said  Lawrence,  "I  lived  there  for  fiftetn  years. 
Ask  my  old  governor  about  the  mysticism  of  the  Russian 
peasant    He'll  toll  you." 

Bohun  felt  that  he  was  justified  in  his  annoyance.  As 
he  said  to  me  afterwards:  "The  fellow  had  simply  been 
laughing  at  me.  He  might  have  told  me  about  his  havinir 
been  there."  At  that  time,  to  Bohun,  the  most  terrible  thiw 
m  the  world  was  to  be  laughed  at. 

After  that  Bohun  asked  Jerry  questions.  But  Jerry  re- 
fused to  give  himself  away.  "I  don't  know,"  he  said,  "I've 
fwptten  it  aU.     I  don't  suppose  I  ever  did  know  much 

ADOUt   it* 

At  Haparanda,  most  unfortunately,  Bohun  was  insulted. 
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The  Swedish  Customs  Officer  there,  tired  at  the  constant 
appearance  of  self-satisfied  gentlemen  with  Red  Passports, 
decided  that  Bohun  was  carrying  medicine  in  his  private 
bags.  Bohun  refused  to  open  his  portmanteau,  simply  be- 
cause he  "was  a  Courier  and  wasn't  going  to  be  insulted  by 
a  dirty  foreigner."  Nevertheless  "the  dirty  foreigner"  had 
his  way  and  Bohun  looked  rather  a  fool.  Jerry  had  not 
sympathised  sufficiently  with  Bohun  in  this  affair.  .  .  . 
"He  only  grinned,"  Bohun  told  me  indignantly  afterwards. 
"No  sense  of  patriotism  at  all.  After  all.  Englishmen  ought 
to  stick  together." 

Finally,  Bohun  tested  Jerry's  literary  knowledge.  Jerry 
seemed  to  have  none.  He  liked  Fielding,  and  a  man  called 
Famol  and  Jack  London. 

He  nevei  -ead  poetry.  But,  a  strange  thing,  he  was  in- 
terested in  Greek.  He  had  bought  the  works  of  Euripides 
and  Aeschylus  in  the  Loeb  Library,  and  he  thought  them 
"thundering  good."  He  had  never  read  a  word  of  any  Rus- 
sian author.  "Never  Anna?  'Never  War  and  Peacef  Never 
Karamazovf    Never  Tchehov  ?" 

No,  never. 

Bohvm  gave  him  up. 


It  should  be  obvious  enough  then  that  they  hailed  their 
approaching  separation  with  relief.  Bohun  had  been  prom- 
ised by  one  of  the  secretaries  at  the  Embassy  that  rooms 
would  be  found  for  him.  Jerry  intended  to  "hang  out"  at 
one  of  the  hotels.  The  "Astoria"  was,  he  believed,  the  right 
place. 

"I  shall  go  to  the  'France'  for  to-night,"  Bohun  declared, 
having  lived,  it  would  seem,  in  Petrograd  all  his  days.  "Look 
me  up,  old  man,  won't  you  ?" 

Jerry  smiled  his  slow  smile.  "I  will,"  he  said.  "So 
long." 

We  will  now  follow  the  adventures  of  Henry.    He  had 
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in  him,  I  know  a  tiny,  tiny  creature  with  sharp  ironical 
eyes  and  pointed  springing  feet  who  watched  his  r  ,  his 
sentimentalities  and  heroics  with  affectionate  sconi.  This 
same  creature  watched  him  now  as  he  waited  to  collect  his 
Dags,  and  then  stood  on  the  gleaming  steps  of  the  station 
whilst  the  porters  fetched  an  Isvostchick,  and  the  rain  fell 
rtriT         "^"'"S  ""*'  °^  «*^'  »P™  ^^  bwe  and  desolate 

"You're  very  miserable  and  lonely,"  the  Creature  said: 
you  didn't  expect  this." 
No,  Henry  had  not  expected  this,  and  he  also  had  not 
expected  that  the  Isvostchick  would  demand  eight  roubles 
for  his  fare  to  the  "France."  Henry  knew  that  this  was 
the  barest  extortion,  and  he  had  sworn  to  himself  long  ago 
that  he  would  allow  nobody  to  "do"  him.  He  lookedTt  the 
rain  and  submitted.  "After  all,  it's  war  time,"  he  whis- 
pered to  the  Creature. 

He  huddled  himself  into  the  cab,  his  baggage  piled  all 
about  him,  and  tried  by  pulling  at  the  hood  to  protect  him- 
self from  the  elements.  He  has  told  me  that  he  felt  that 
the  ram  was  laughing  at  him;  the  cab  was  so  slow  that  he 
seemed  to  be  sitting  in  the  middle  of  pools  and  melting  snow : 
he  was  dirty,  tired,  hungry,  and  really  not  far  from  tears! 
fov.r  Henry  was  very,  very  young.  .  . 

He  scarcely  looked  at  the  Neva  as  he  crossed  the  bridge; 
all  the  length  of  the  Quay  he  saw  only  the  hunched,  heav^ 
back  of  the  old  cabman  and  the  spurting,  jumping  rain,  the 
vast  stone  grave-like  buildings  and  the  high  grey  sky.  He 
drove  through  the  Bed  Square  that  swung  .n  the  rain  He 
was  thinking  about  the  eight  roubles.  ...  He  pulled 
up  with  a  jerk  outside  the  "France"  hotel.  Here  he  tried 
1  am  sure,  to  recover  his  dignity,  but  he  was  met  by  a  large' 
stout,  eastern-looking  gentleman  with  peacock  feathers  in 
his  round  cap  who  smiled  gently  when  he  heard  about  the 
eight  roubles,  and  ushered  Henry  into  the  dark  hall  with 
a  kindly  patronage  that  admitted  of  no  reply. 
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The  "France"  i»  a  good  hotel,  and  it«  host  ig  one  of  the 
kindest  of  mortals,  but  it  is  in  many  ways  Russian  rather 
than  Continental  in  its  atmosphere.  That  ought  to  have 
pleased  and  excited  so  sympathetic  a  soul  as  Henry.  I  am 
afraid  that  this  moment  of  his  arrival  was  the  first  realisa- 
tion in  his  life  of  that  stem  truth  that  that  which  seems 
romantic  in  retrospect  is  only  too  often  unpleasantly  realistic 
in  its  actual  experience. 

He  stepped  into  the  dark  hall,  damp  like  a  well,  with 
a  whirring  snarling  clock  on  the  wall  and  a  heavy  glass  door 
pulled  by  a  rope  swinging  and  shifting,  the  walls  and  door 
and  rack  with  the  letters  shifting  too.  Id  this  rocking  world 
there  seemed  to  be  no  stable  thing.  He  was  dirty  and  tired 
and  humiliated.  He  explained  to  his  host,  who  smiled  but 
seemed  to  be  thinking  of  other  things,  that  he  wanted  a 
bath  and  a  room  and  a  meal.  He  was  promised  these  things, 
but  there  was  no  conviction  abroad  that  the  "France"  had 
gone  up  in  the  world  since  Henry  Bohun  had  crossed  its 
threshold.  An  old  man  with  a  grey  beard  and  the  fixed  and 
glittering  eye  of  the  "Ancient  Mariner"  told  him  to  follow 
him.  How  well  I  know  those  strange,  cold,  winding  passages 
of  the  "France,"  creeping  in  and  out  across  boards  that 
shiver  and  shake,  with  walls  pressing  in  upon  you  so  thin 
and  rocky  that  the  wind  whistles  and  screams  and  the  paper 
makes  ghostly  shadows  and  signs  as  though  unseen  fingers 
moved  it.  There  is  that  smell,  too,  which  a  Russian  hotel 
alone,  of  all  the  hostelries  in  the  world,  can  produce,  a  smell 
of  damp  and  cabbage  soup,  of  sunflower  seeds  and  cigarette- 
ends,  of  drainage  and  patchouli,  of,  in  some  odd  way,  the 
sea  and  fish  and  wet  pavements.  It  is  a  smell  that  will,  until 
I  die,  be  presented  to  me  by  those  dark  half-hidden  passages, 
warrens  of  intricate  fumbling  ways  with  boards  suddenly 
rising  like  little  mountains  in  the  path ;  behind  the  wainscot 
one  hears  the  scuttling  of  innumerable  rats. 

The  Ancient  Mariner  showed  Henry  to  his  room  and  left 
him.    Henry  was  depressed  at  what  he  saw.    His  room  was 
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a  slip  cot  out  of  other  rooms,  and  iu  one  window  waa  faced 
bj  a  high  black  wall  down  whose  surface  gleaming  water 
trickled.  The  bare  boards  showed  large  and  gaping  cracks; 
there  was  a  washstand,  a  bed,  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  a  faded 
padded  arm-chair  with  a  hole  in  it.  In  the  comer  near  the 
window  was  an  Ikon  of  tinsel  and  wood;  a  little  round 
marble-topped  table  offered  a  dusty  carafe  of  water.  A  heavy 
red-plush  bcll-rope  tapped  the  wall. 

He  sat  down  in  the  faded  arm-chair  and  instantly  fell 
asleep.     Was  the  room  hypnotic?     Why  not?     There  are 
stranger  things  than  that  in  Petrograd.  ...  I  myself  am 
aware  of  what  walla  and   streets  aud  rivers,   engaged   on 
their  own  secret  life  in  that  most  secret  of  towns,  can  do 
to  the  mere  mortals  who  interfere  with  their  stealthy  con- 
cerns.   Henry  dreamt;  ho  was  never  afterwards  able  to  tell 
me  of  what  he  had  dreamt,  but  it  had  been  a  long  heavy 
cobwebby  affair,  iu  which  the  walls  of  the  hotel  seemed  to 
open  and  to  close,  black  little  figures  moving  like  ants  up 
and  down  across  the  winding  ways.'   He  saw  innumerable 
carafes  and  basins  and  beds,  the  wall-paper  whistling,  the 
rats  scuttling,  and  lines  of  cigarette^nds,  black  and  yellow, 
moving  in  trails  like  worms  across  the  boards.    All  men  like 
worms,  like  ants,  like  rats  and  the  gleaming  water  trickling 
interminably  down  the  high  black  wall.    Of  course  he  was 
tired  after  his  long  journey,   hungry  too,   and  depressed. 
...  He  awoke  to  find  the  Ancient  Mariner  watching  him. 
He  screamed.     The  Mariner  reassured  him  with  a  toothless 
smile,  gripped  him  by  the  arm  and  showed  him  the  bathroom. 
"Pajaluista!"  said  the  Mariner. 

Although  Henry  had  learnt  Russian,  so  unexpected  was 
the  pronunciation  of  this  familiar  word  that  it  was  as  though 
the  old  man  had  said  "Open  Sesame  1"    .    .    . 
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He  felt  happy  and  consoled  after  a  bath,  a  ahaTO,  and 
breakfaat  Always  I  should  think  he  reacted  very  qniekfy 
to  his  own  physical  sensations,  and  he  was,  as  yet,  too  yonng 
to  know  that  yon  cannot  lay  ghosts  by  the  simple  bmsh- 
ing  of  your  hair  and  sponging  your  face.  After  his  break- 
fast he  lay  down  on  the  bed  and  again  fell  asleep,  bnt 
this  time  not  to  dream;  he  slept  like  a  Briton,  dreamless, 
healthy  and  clean.  He  awoke  as  sure  of  himself  as  ever. 
.  .  .  The  first  incantation  had  not,  you  see,  been  enough.  .  .  . 

He  plunged  into  the  city.  It  was  raining  with  that  thick 
dark  rain  that  seems  to  hare  mud  in  it  before  it  has  fallen. 
The  tov?  was  veiled  in  thin  mist,  figures  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing, tram-bells  ringing,  and  those  strange  wild  cries 
in  the  Russian  tongue  that  seem  at  one's  first  hearing  so 
romantic  and  startling,  rising  sharply  and  yet  lazily  into  the 
air.  He  plunged  along  and  found  himself  in  the  Nevski 
Prospect — ^he  could  not  mistake  its  breadth  and  assurance, 
dull  though  it  seemed  in  the  mud  and  rain. 

Bnt  he  waj  above  all  things  a  romantic  and  sentimental 
youth,  and  he  was  determined  to  see  this  country  as  he  had 
expected  to  see  it ;  so  he  plodded  on,  his  coat-collar  up,  Brit- 
lab  obstinacy  in  his  eyes  and  a  little  excited  flutter  in  his 
heart  whenever  a  bright  colour,  ^n  Eastern  face,  a  street 
pedlar,  a  bunched-up,  high-backed  coachman,  anything  or 
any  one  unusual  presented  itself. 

He  saw  on  his  right  a  great  church;  it  stood  back  from 
the  street,  having  in  front  of  it  a  desolate  little  arrangenent 
of  bushes  and  public  seats  and  winding  paths.  The  church 
itself  was  approached  by  flights  of  steps  that  disappeared 
under  the  shadow  of  a  high  dome  supported  by  vast  stone 
pillars.  Letters  in  gold  flamed  across  the  building  above 
the  pillars. 

Henry  passed  the  intervening  ground  and  climbed  the 
steps.    Under  the  pillars  before  the  heavy,  swinging  doors 
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and  till  7  fi    '  '^"'  '^"y  '^^"'  «""'<».  "«'«'  touzW 
and  tangled,  fiercer  and  mor«  ironically  fal«ly  ,„bmi„i^ 

than  any  beggars  that  he  had  ever  .ten:    He  de«!ril»d "ne 

fei  ow  to  mc    a  fierce  brigand  wi.h  a  high  V^^h.iZ 

fca  her,    a  so.led  Co«ack  coat  and  -all  dirty  r^  loa  her 

b.«.ts;  h.8  eyes  were  fire,,  Htnry  ,aid.    At  any  rate  that  U 

S  noT'"  "'^^  '"  "^'"^  *'"'^  "«™-  There  Ls  a  woman 
with  no  leg,  and  a  man  with  neither  nose  nor  ear..  I  am 
uro  that  they  watched  Henry  with  supplicating  ho,t  li^ 

St  mn^  "'"=''  """  --  '--"^  -'"--i  "P  ^-/a 

1.  fw*^"^.*°  "'  afterwards  that  it  was  a.  though  he 

doubt)  into  deep  water.    He  rose  with  a  gasp,  and  ^,  tim 

thaThHid'  '  IT'^  r""'  "'  '■'^^  -""^  ta"ow''and  something 
that  he  did  not  know,  but  was  afterwards  to  recognise  as  the 

pulled    fingered  and  crushed.     He  did  normind-he  vaa 

found  that  he  and  all  the  people  round  him  were  swimming  in 

of Sted"  .,°"!u  *"f«  '°*°  *«  "•'  ^^<»°  *be  thousands 
of  lighted  candles  that  danced  in  the  breeze  blowing  through 
tte  bu,ld,ng.  The  whole  vast  shining  floor  was  oovied  w^J 
woZ  \*'.T'^'  P""''^  '°^'^''-  P^-""*".  n>en  and 
In  front  of  him  under  the  altar  there  was  a  blaze  of  liZ 
and  figures  moved  m  the  blaze  uncertainly,  indistinctly.  Xw 

Wow  1°  "  'u'^'^r  "J"''"  ^'^''^  «"°'''  *«  *^o»g,  ^  wind 
blows  through  the  corn.  Here  and  there  men  a^d  women 
knelt,  but  for  the  m.st  part  they  stood  steadfast,  motions, 

£"rv°hT.V'^"-  J""  '""■'^'^  "'  ^''^  and  dilv  d' 
fiat  they  had  the  faces  of  childien-simple,  trustful,  unin- 

hafl^bT"'  ehildren,-and  eye's,  'always  k'indh'er 
!f^  T  ,  ^^"  "*°  ^°  °*^"  '""'""'i  beings.     They 

stood  there  gravely,  with  no  signs  of  religious  fer^ur  wilt 
no  marks  of  impatience  or  weariness  and  also  wUh  no  eS 
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dence  of  toy  npecial  interest  in  what  wm  occurring.  It 
might  have  been  a  vaat  concourae  of  aleep-walkera. 

He  law  that  three  aoldicra  near  to  him  were  holding 
handa.  .  .  . 

From  the  lighted  altara  came  the  echoing  whisper  of  a 
monotonous  chant.  The  sound  rose  and  fell,  scarcely  a  voice, 
scarcely  an  appeal,  something  rising  from  the  place  itself  and 
sinking  back  into  it  again  without  human  agency. 

After  a  time  he  saw  a  strange  movement  that  at  firiit  he 
could  not  understand.  Then  watching,  he  found  that  unlit 
candles  were  Inking  passed  from  line  to  line,  one  man  lean- 
ing forward  and  tapping  the  man  in  front  of  him  with  the 
candle,  the  man  in  front  passing  it,  in  his  turn,  forward, 
and  so  on  until  at  last  it  reached  the  altar  where  it  was 
lighted  and  fastened  into  its  sconce.  This  tapping  with  the 
candles  happened  incessantly  throughout  the  vast  crowd. 
Henry  himself  was  tapped,  and  felt  suddenly  as  though  he 
had  been  admitted  a  member  of  some  secret  society.  He 
felt  the  tap  again  and  again,  and  soon  he  seemed  to  be 
hypnotised  by  the  low  chant  at  the  altar  and  the  motionless 
silent  crowd  and  the  dim  golden  mist.  He  stood,  not  think- 
ing, not  living,  away,  away,  questioning  nothing,  wanting 
nothing.  .  .  . 

He  must  of  course  finish  with  his  romantic  notion.  Peo- 
ple pushed  around  him,  struggling  to  get  out.  He  turned 
to  go  and  was  faced,  he  told  me,  with  a  remarkable  figure. 
His  description,  romantic  and  sentimental  though  he  tried 
to  make  it,  resolved  itself  into  nothing  more  than  the  sketch 
of  an  ordinary  peasant,  tall,  broad,  black-bearded,  neatly  clad 
in  blue  shirt,  black  trousers,  and  high  boots.  This  fellow 
stood  apparently  away  from  the  crowd,  apart,  and  watched 
it  all,  as  you  so  often  may  see  the  Russian  peasant  doing, 
with  indifferent  gaze.  In  his  mild  blue  eyes  Bohun  fancied 
that  he  saw  all  kinds  of  things — power,  wisdom,  prophecy — 
a  figure  apart  and  symbolic.  But  how  easy  in  Russia  it  is  to 
see  symbols  and  how  often  those  symbols  fail   to  justify 
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themielfMl  Well,  I  let  Bohun  h«ve  his  f.ncies.  "I  thou W 
know  that  man  anywhere  again,"  he  declared.  "It  wai  ai 
thotti^  he  knew  what  waa  going  to  hapjx-n  and  wna  ready 
for  it'^  Then  I  luppoae  he  aaw  my  amile,  for  he  broke  off 
and  aaid  no  more. 
And  here  for  a  moment  I  leave  him  and  hia  adventurei. 


I  muit  ipeak,  for  a  moment,  of  myself.  Throughout  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1914  and  the  spring  and  aummer  of 
1915  I  waa  with  the  Ruigjs-  Red  Croas  on  the  Poliah  and 
Oalician  fronta.  During  v  e  summer  and  early  autumn 
of  1916  I  shared  with  the  Ninth  Army  the  retreat  through 
Galicia.  Never  very  strong  physically,  owing  to  a  lameneaa 
of  the  left  hip  from  which  I  have  suffered  from  birth,  the 
difficulties  of  the  retreat  and  the  loss  of  my  two  greatest 
friends  gave  opportunities  to  my  arch-enemy  Sciatica  to  do 
what  he  wished  with  me,  and  in  October  1916  I  was  forced  to 
leave  the  Front  and  return  to  Petrograd.  I  was  an  invalid 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  winter,  and  only  gradually  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1916  was  able  to  pull  myself  back  to  an  old 
shadow  of  my  former  vigour  and  energy.  I  aaw  that  I  would 
never  be  good  for  the  Front  again,  but  I  minded  that  the  less 
now  in  that  the  evento  of  the  summer  of  1915  had  left  me 
without  heart  or  desire,  the  merest  spectator  of  life,  passive 
and,  I  cynically  believed,  indifferent.  I  was  nothing  to  any 
one,  nor  was  any  one  anything  to  me.  The  desire  of  my  heart 
had  slipped  like  a  laughing  ghost  away  from  my  ken— men 
of  my  slow  warmth  and  cautious  suspicion  do  not  easily  ad- 
mit a  new  guest.  .  .  . 

Moreover  during  this  spring  of  1916  Petrograd,  against 
my  knowledge,  wove  webs  about  my  feet.  I  had  never  shared 
the  common  belief  that  Moscow  waa  the  only  town  in  Russia. 
I  had  always  known  that  Petrograd  had  its  own  grace  and 
beauty,  but  it  was  not  until,  sore  and  sick  at  heart,  lonely 
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•nd  bitter  tgaiiMt  fate,  haunted  alwayi  by  tlte  faea  and 
laughter  uf  one  whom  I  would  never  aee  afcain,  I  wandored 
about  the  canali  and  quaya  and  deierted  bywayi  of  the  city 
that  I  began  to  undentand  ita  apirit.  I  took,  to  the  dcriaion 
of  my  few  friend*,  two  tumbledown  rooms  on  Pilot'a  Island, 
at  the  far  end  of  Eltateringofaky  Proipect  Here  amongst 
tangled  graoa,  old,  deserted  boats,  stranded,  ruined  oottngea 
and  abraidcd  piers,  I  hung  above  the  sea.  Not  indeed  the 
sea  of  my  Qieheshire  memories;  this  was  a  sluggish,  tidoless 
sea,  but  in  the  winter  one  sheet  of  ice,  stretching  far  beyond 
the  barrier  of  the  eye,  catching  into  its  frosted  heart  every 
colour  of  the  sky  and  air,  the  lights  of  the  town,  the  lampa 
of  imprisoned  barges,  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  pnrple 
sunsets,  and  the  strange,  mysterious  lights  that  flash  from 
the  shadows  of  the  hovering  snow-clouds.  My  rooms  were 
desolate  perhaps,  bare  boards  with  holes,  an  old  cracked 
mirror,  a  stove,  a  bookcase,  a  photograph,  and  a  sketch  of 
Rafiel  Cove.  My  friends  looked  and  shivered;  I,  staring 
from  my  window  on  to  the  entrance  into  the  waterways  of  the 
city,  felt  that  any  magio  might  come  out  of  that  strange 
desolation  and  silence.  A  shadow  like  the  sweeping  of  the 
"ing  of  n  jjreat  bird  would  hover  above  the  ice ;  a  bell  from 
some  boat  would  ring,  then  the  church  bplh  of  the  city  would 
answer  it ;  the  shadow  would  pass  and  the  moon  would  rise, 
deep  gold,  and  lie  bard  and  sharp  against  the  thick,  impend- 
ing air;  the  shadow  would  pass  and  the  stars  come  out, 
breaking  with  an  almost  audible  crackle  through  the  stuff 
of  the  sky  .  .  .  and  only  five  minutes  away  the  shop-lights 
were  glittering,  the  Isvostchicks  crying  to  clear  the  road,  the 
tram-bells  clanging,  the  boys  shouting  the  news.  Around 
and  about  me  marvellous  silence.  .  .  . 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1916  I  met  at  a  dinner-party 
Nicolai  Leontievitoh  Markovitch.  In  the  course  of  a  conver- 
sation I  informed  him  that  T  had  been  for  a  year  with  the 
Ninth  Army  in  Galicia,  and  he  then  asked  me  whether  I 
had  met  his  wife's  uncle  Alexei  Petrovitch  Semyonov,  who 
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was  also  with  the  Ninth  Army.  It  happened  that  I  had 
known  Alexei  Petrovitch  very  well,  and  the  Bound  of  his 
name  brought  back  to  me  bo  vividly  events  and  persons  with 
whom  we  had  both  been  connected  that  I  had  difficulty  in 
controlling  my  sudden  emotion.  Markovitch  invited  me  to 
his  house.  He  lived,  he  told  me,  with  his  wife  in  a  flat  in 
the  Anghsky  Prospect;  his  sister-in-law  and  another  of  his 
wife's  uncles,  a  brother  of  Alexei  Petrovitch,  also  lived 
with  them.    I  said  that  I  would  be  very  glad  to  come. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  how  deeply,  in  the  days  that 
followed,  I  struggled  against  the  attraction  that  this  invitation 
presented  to  me.  I  had  succeeded  during  all  these  months  in 
avoiding  any  contact  with  the  incidents  or  characters  of  the 
preceding  year.  I  had  written  no  letters  and  had  received 
none;  I  had  resolutely  avoided  meeting  any  members  of  my 
old  Atriad  when  they  came  to  the  town. 

But  now  I  succumbed.  Perhaps  something  of  my  old 
vitality  and  curiosity  was  already  creeping  back  into  my 
bones,  perhaps  time  was  already  dimming  my  memories— 
at  any  rate,  on  an  evening  early  in  October  I  paid  my  call. 
Alexei  Petrovitch  was  not  present;  he  was  on  the  Galician 
front,  m  Tamople.  I  found  Markovitch,  his  wife  Vera 
Michailovna,  his  sister-in-law  Nina  Michailovna,  his  wife's 
uncle  Ivan  Petrovitch,  and  a  young  man  Boris  Nioolaievitch 
Grogoflf.  Markovitch  himself  was  a  thin,  loose,  untidy  man 
with  pale  yellow  hair,  thinning  on  top,  a  ragged,  pale  beard, 
a  nose  with  a  tendency  to  redden  at  any  sudden  insult  or 
unkind  word,  and  an  expression  perpetually  anxious. 

Vera  Michailovna,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  fine  young 
woman,  and  it  must  have  been  the  first  thought  of  all  who 
met  them  as  to  why  she  had  married  him.  She  gave  an  im- 
pression of  great  strength ;  her  figure  tall  and  her  bosom  full 
her  dark  eyes  large  and  clear.  She  had  black  hair,  a  vast 
quantity  of  it,  piled  upon  her  head.  Her  face  was  finely 
moulded,  her  lips  strong,  red,  sharply  marked.  She  looked 
like  a  woman  who  had  already  made  up  her  mind  upon  all 
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things  in  life  and  could  face  them  all.  Her  expression  was 
often  stern  and  almost  insolently  scornful,  but  also  she  could 
be  tender,  and  her  heart  would  shine  from  her  eyes.  She 
moved  slowly  and  gracefully,  and  quite  without  self-con- 
sciousness. 

A  strange  contrast  was  her  sister,  Nina  Mich  i'ovna,  a  girl 
still,  it  seemed,  in  childhood,  pretty,  with  '  rtwn  hair,  Irngh- 
ing  eyes,  and  a  trembling  mouth  that  se  mej  eT<;i  o"  the 
edge  of  laughter.  Her  body  was  soft  asu:  plump;  sk  had 
lovely  hands,  of  which  she  was  obviously  very  pioaJ  Vera 
dressed  sternly,  often  in  black,  with  a  soft  white  collar,  al- 
most like  a  nurse  or  nun.  Nina  was  always  in  gay  colours ; 
she  wore  clothes,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  very  bad  taste,  colours 
clashing,  strange  bows  and  ribbons  and  lace  thai  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  dress  to  which  they  were  attached.  She  was 
always  eating  sweets,  laughed  a  great  deal,  had  a  shrill 
piercing  voice,  and  was  never  still.  Ivan  Petrovitch,  the 
uncle,  was  very  difierent  from  my  Semyonov.  He  was  short, 
fat,  and  dressed  with  great  neatness  and  taste.  He  had  a 
short  black  moustache,  a  head  nearly  bald,  and  a  round 
chubby  face  with  small  smiling  eyes.  He  was  a  Chinovnik, 
and  held  his  position  in  some  Government  office  with  great 
pride  and  solemnity.  It  was  his  chief  aim,  I  found,  to  be 
considered  cosmopolitan,  and  when  he  discovered  the  feeble 
quality  of  my  French  he  insisted  in  speaking  always  to  me 
in  his  strange  confused  English,  a  language  quite  of  his 
own,  with  sudden  startling  phrases  which  he  had  "snatched" 
as  he  expressed  it  from  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible.  He  was 
the  kindest  soul  alive,  and  all  ho  asked  was  that  he  should  be 
left  alone  and  that  no  one  should  quarrel  with  him.  He  con- 
fided to  me  that  he  hated  quarrels,  and  that  it  was  an  eternal 
serrow  to  him  that  the  Russian  people  should  enjoy  so  greatly 
that  pastima  I  discovered  that  he  was  terrified  of  his  broth- 
er, Alexei,  and  at  that  I  was  not  surprised.  His  weakness 
was  that  he  was  inpecetrably  stupid,  and  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  make  him  understand  anything  that  was  not 
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immediately  in  line  with  his  own  experience*— unusual 
obtuseness  in  a  Russian.  He  was  vain  about  his  clothes, 
especially  about  his  shoes,  which  he  had  always  made  in  Lon- 
don; he  wag  sentimental  and  very  easily  hurt 

Very  different  again  was  the  young  man  Boris  Nicolaie- 
vitch  Grogoff.     No  relation  of  the  family,  he  seemed  to 
spend  moat  of  his  time  in  the  Markovitch  flat.    A  handsome 
young  man,  strongly  built,  with  a  head  of  untidy  curly  yellow 
hair,  blue  eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  long  hands  with  which 
he  was  for  ever  gesticulating.    Grogoff  was  an  international- 
ist Socialist,  and  expressed  his  opinions  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
whenever  he  could  find  an  occasion.    He  would  sit  for  hours 
staring  moodily  at  the  floor,  or  glaring  fiercely  upon  the 
company.    Then  suddenly  he  would  burst  out,  walking  about, 
flinging  up  his  arms,  shouting.     I  saw  at  once  that  Marko- 
vitch did  not  like  him,  and  that  he  despised  Markovitch. 
iHe  did  not  seem  to  me  a  very  wise  young  man,  but  I  liked 
his  energj-,  his  kindness,  sudden  generosities,  and  honesty.    I 
could  not  see  his  reason  for  being  so  much  in  this  company. 
During  the  autumn  of  1916  I  spent  more  and  more  time 
with  the  Markovitches.    I  cannot  tell  you  what  was  exactly 
the  reason.     Vera  Michailovna  perhaps,  although  let  no  one 
imagine  that  I  fell  in  love  with  her  or  ever  though,  of  doing 
BO.    No,  my  time  for  that  was  over.    But  I  felt  from  the  first 
that  she  was  a  fine,  understanding  creature,  that  she  sympa- 
thised with  me  without  pitying  me,  that  she  would  be  a  good 
and  loyal  friend,  and  that  I,  on  my  side  could  give  her  com- 
prehension and  fidelity.     They  made  me  feel  at  home  with 
them ;  there  had  been  as  yet  no  house  in  Petrograd  whither 
I  could  go  easily  and  without  ceremony,  which  I  could  leave 
at  any  moment  that  I  wished.     Soon  they  did  not  notice 
whether  I  were  there  or  no;  they  continued  their  ordinary 
lives,  and  Nina,  to  whom  I  was  old,  plain,  and  feeble,  treated 
me  with  a  friendly  indifference  that  did  not  hurt  as  it  might 
have   done   in   England.     Boris   Grogoff   patronised   and 
laughed  at  me,  but  would  give  me  anything  in  the  way  of 
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help,  property,  or  opiuiona,  did  I  need  it.  I  waa  in  fact  by 
Chrigtmaa  time  a  member  of  the  family.  They  nicknamed 
me  "Dnrdles,"  after  many  jokes  about  my  aumame  and 
reminiacences  of  "Edwin  Drood''  (my  Russian  name  waa 
Ivan  Andreievitch).  We  had  merry  timea  in  spite  of  the 
troubles  and  diatreasea  now  crowding  upon  Russia. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  first  of  the  links  in  my  story.    It 
waa  with  this  family  that  Henry  Bohun  was  to  lodge. 


Some  three  years  before,  when  Ivan  Petrovitch  had  gone 
to  live  with  the  Markovitches,  it  had  occurred  to  them  thnt 
they  had  two  empty  rooms  and  that  these  would  accra- 
modate  one  or  two  paying  guests.  It  seemed  to  them  still 
more  attractive  that  these  guests  should  be  English,  and  I 
expect  that  it  was  Ivan  Petrovitch  who  emphasised  this.  The 
British  Consulate  was  asked  to  assist  them,  and  after  a  few 
inconspicuous  clerks  and  young  business  men  they  entertained 
for  a  whole  six  months  the  Hon.  Charles  Trafford,  one  of  the 
junior  secretaries  at  the  Embassy.  At  the  end  of  those  six 
months  the  Hon.  Charles,  burdened  with  debt,  and  weakened 
by  little  sleep  and  much  liquor,  was  removed  to  a  less  excit- 
ing atmosphere.  With  all  his  faults,  he  left  faithful  friends 
in  the  Markovitch  flat,  and  he,  on  his  side,  gave  so  enthusi- 
astic an  account  of  Mme.  Markovitch's  attempts  to  restrain 
and  modify  his  impetuosities  that  the  Embassy  recommended 
her  care  and  guidance  to  other  young  secretaries.  The  war 
came  and  Vera  Michailovna  declared  that  she  could  have 
lodgers  no  longer,  and  a  terrible  blow  this  was  to  Ivan  Petro- 
vitch. Then  suddenly,  towards  the  end  of  1916,  she  changed 
her  mind  and  announced  to  the  Embassy  that  she  was  ready 
for  any  one  whom  they  could  send  her.  Henry  Bohun  was 
offered,  accepted,  and  prepared  for.  Ivan  Petrovitch  was  a 
happy  man  once  more. 

I  never  discovered  that  Markovitch  was  much  consulted 
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in  these  affairs.  Vera  Michailovna  "ran"  the  flat  financially, 
industrially,  and  spiritually.  Markovitch  meanwhile  was 
busy  with  his  inventions.  I  have,  as  yet,  said  nothing  about 
>'icolai  Leontievitch's  inventions.  I  hesitate,  indeed,  to 
speak  of  iL,.i,  althoufr'.i  they  are  so  essential,  and  indeed 
important  a  part  of  ray  story.  I  hesitate  simply  because  I 
do  not  wish  this  narrative  to  be  at  all  fantastic,  but  that  it 
should  stick  quite  honestly  and  obviously  to  the  truth.  It  is 
certain  moreover  that  what  is  naked  truth  to  one  man  seems 
the  falsest  fancy  to  another,  and  after  all  I  have,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  only  my  own  conscience  to  satisfy.  The 
history  of  the  human  soul  and  its  relation  to  divinity  which  is, 
I  think,  the  only  history  worth  any  man's  pursuit  must  push 
its  way,  again  and  again,  through  this  same  tangled  terri- 
tory which  infests  the  region  lying  between  truth  and  fan- 
tasy ;  one  passes  suddenly  into  a  world  that  seems  pure  false- 
hood, BO  askew,  so  obscure,  so  twisted  and  coloured  is  it.  One 
is  through,  one  looks  back  and  it  lies  behind  one  as  the 
clearest  triith.  Such  an  experience  makes  one  tender  to 
other  men's  fancies  and  less  impatient  of  the  vague  and 
half-defined  travellers'  tales  that  other  men  tell.  Childe 
Eoland  is  not  the  only  traveller  who  has  challenged  the  Dark 
Tower. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  Nicolai  Leontievitch  Markovitch 
would  have  been  called,  I  suppose,  a  Magician— a  -ery  half- 
hearted and  unsatisfactory  one  he  would  always  have  been 

and  he  would  have  been  most  certainly  burnt  at  the  stake  be- 
fore he  had  accomplished  any  magic  worthy  of  the  name. 
Hia  inventions,  so  far  as  I  saw  anything  of  them,  were  inno- 
cent and  simple  enough.  It  was  the  man  himself  rather 
than  his  inventions  that  arrested  the  attention.  About  the 
time  of  Bohun's  ariival  upon  the  scene  it  was  a  new  kind 
of  ink  that  he  had  discovered,  and  for  many  weeks  the  Marko- 
vitch flat  dripped  ink  from  every  pore.  He  had  no  labora- 
tory, no  scientific  materials,  nor,  I  think,  any  profound 
knowledge.    The  room  where  he  worked  was  a  small  box-like 
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place  off  the  living-room,  a  cheerless  enough  abode  with  a 
little  high  barred  window  in  it  as  in  a  prison-cell,  cardboard- 
boxes  piled  high  with  feminine  garments,  a  sewing-machine, 
old  dusty  books,  and  a  broken-down  perambulator  occupying 
most  of  the  space.  I  never  could  understand  why  the  peram- 
bulator was  there,  as  the  Markovitches  had  no  children. 
Nicolai  Leontievitca  sat  at  a  table  under  the  little  window, 
and  his  favourite  position  was  to  sit  with  the  chair  perched 
on  one  leg  and  so,  rocking  in  this  insecure  position,  he 
brooded  over  his  bottles  and  glasses  and  trays.  This  room 
was  so  dark  even  in  the  middle  of  the  day  that  he  was  often 
compelled  to  use  a  lamp.  There  he  hovered,  with  his  ragged 
beard,  his  ink-stained  fingers  and  his  red-rimmed  eyes,  mak- 
ing strange  noises  to  himself  and  envolviug  from  his  mate- 
rials continual  little  explosions  that  caused  him  infinite  satis- 
faction. He  did  not  mind  interruptions,  nor  did  he  ever 
complain  of  the  noise  in  the  other  room,  terrific  though  it 
often  was.  He  would  be  absorbed,  in  a  trance,  lost  in  another 
world,  and  surely  amiable  and  harmless  enough.  And  yet 
not  entirely  amiable.  His  eyes  would  close  to  little  spots  of 
dull,  lifeless  colour — the  only  thing  alive  about  him  seemed 
to  be  his  hands  that  moved  and  stirred  as  though  they  did  not 
belong  to  his  body  at  all,  but  had  an  independent  existence 
of  their  own — and  his  heels  protruding  from  under  his  chair 
were  like  horrid  little  animals  waiting,  malevolently,  on  ■ 
guard. 

His  inventions  were,  of  course,  never  successful,  and  he 
contributed,  therefore,  nothing  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
household.  Vera  Michailovna  had  means  of  her  own,  and 
there  were  also  the  paying  guests.  But  he  suffered  from  no 
sense  of  distress  at  his  impecuniosity.  I  discovered  very 
quickly  that  Vera  Michailovna  kept  the  family  purse,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  sources  of  family  trouble  was,  I  fancy, 
his  constant  demands  for  money.  Before  the  war  he  had,  I 
believe,  been  drunk  whenever  it  was  possible.  Because  drink 
was  difficult  to  obtain,  and  in  a  flood  of  patriotism  roused  by 
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the  enthusiasm  of  the  early  days  of  the  war,  he  declared  him- 
self a  teetotaller,  and  marveUously  he  kept  his  vows.  This 
abstinence  was  now  one  of  his  greatest  prides,  and  he  liked 
to  tell  you  about  it.  Nevertheless  he  needed  money  as  badly 
as  ever,  and  he  borrowed  whenever  he  could.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  Vera  Michailovna  told  me  was  that  I  was  on  no 
account  to  open  my  purse  to  him.  I  was  not  always  able  to 
keep  my  promise. 

On  this  particular  evening  of  Bohun'g  arrival  I  came,  bv 
invitation,  to  supper.    They  had  told  me  about  their  English- 
man   and  had  asked  me  indeed  to  help  the  first  awkward 
half-hour  over  the  stile.     It  may  seem  strange  that  the 
British  Embassy  should  have  chosen  so  uncouth  a  host  as 
Nicola,  leontievitch  for  their  innocent  secretaries,  but  it 
was  only  the  more  enterprising  of  the  young  men  who  pre- 
ferred to  live  m  a  Russian  family;  most  of  them  inhabited 
elegnnt  flats  of  their  own,  ornamented  with  coloured  stuffs 
and  gaily  decorated  cups  and  bright  trays  from  the  Jews' 
Market,  together  with  English  comforts  and  luxuries  dragged 
all  the  way  from  London.     Moreover,  Markovitch  figged 
very  slightly  in  the  consciousness  of  his  guests,  and  the  rest 
of  the  flat  was  roomy  and  clean  and  light.     It  was,  like 
most   of   the   homes    of   the   Eussian   Intelligentzia    over- 
burdened with  family  history.     Amazing  the  things  that 
Russians  will  gather  together  and  keep,  one  must  suppose, 
only  because  they  are  too  lethargic  to  do  away  with  tW 
On  the  walls  of  the  Markovitch  dining-room  all  kinds  of  pic- 
tures were  hung-old  family  photographs  yellow  and  dusty, 
old  calendars,  prints  of  ships  at  sea,  and  young  men  hanging 
over  stiles,  and  old  ladies  havmg  tea,  photographs  of  the 
Kremlin  and  the  lavra  at  Kieff,  copies  of  Ivan  and  his  mur- 
dered son  and  Serov's  portrait  of  Chaliapine  as  Boris  Godou- 
nov.    Jiookcases  there  were  with  tattered  editions  of  Pushkin 
and  Lermontov.     The  middle  of  the  living-room  was  occu- 
pied with  an  enormous  table  covered  by  a  dark  red  cloth,  and 
this  table  was  the  centre  of  the  life  of  the  family.    A  large 
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clock  wheezed  and  groaned  against  the  wall,  and  various 
chairs  of  different  shapes  and  sizes  filled  up  most  of  the  re- 
maining space.  Nevertheless,  although  everything  in  the 
room  looked  old  except  the  white  and  gleaming  stove,  Vera 
Michailovna  spread  over  the  place  the  impress  of  her  strong 
and  active  personality.  It  was  not  a  sluggish  room,  nor  was 
It  untidy  as  so  many  Russian  rooms  are.  Around  the  table 
everybody  sat.  It  seemed  that  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  some  kind  of  meal  was  in  progress  there;  and  it  was 
almost  certain  that  from  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon  until 
half-past  two  on  the  following  morning  the  samovar  would  be 
found  there,  presiding  with  sleepy  dignity  over  the  whole 
family  and  caring  nothing  for  anybody.  I  can  smell  now 
that  especial  smell  of  tea  and  radishes  and  salted  fish,  and 
can  hear  the  wheeze  of  tie  clock,  the  hum  of  the  samovar, 
Nina  8  shrill  laugh  and  Boris's  deep  voice.  ...  I  owe  that 
room  a  great  deal.  It  was  there  that  I  was  taken  out  of  my- 
self and  memories  that  fared  no  better  for  their  perpetual 
resurrection.    That  room  called  me  back  to  life. 

On  this  evening  there  was  to  be,  in  honour  of  young  Bohnn 
an  especially  fine  dinner.  A  message  had  come  from  him  that 
he  would  appear  with  bis  boxes  at  half-paat  seven.  When 
I  arrived  Vera  was  busy  in  the  kitchen,  and  Nina  adding  in 
her  bedroom  extra  ribbons  and  laces  to  her  costume;  Boris 
Nicolaievitch  was  not  present;  Nicolai  Leontievitch  wag 
working  in  his  den. 

I  went  through  to  him.  He  did  not  look  up  as  I  came  in 
The  room  was  darker  than  usual;  the  green  shade  over  the 
lamp  was  tilted  wickedly  as  though  it  were  cocking  its  eye 
at  Markoviteh's  vain  hopes,  and  there  was  the  man  himself 
one  cheek  a  ghastly  green,  his  hair  on  end  and  his  chair 
precariously  balanced. 

I  heard  him  say  as  though  he  repeated  an  incantation— 
Nu  Vot  .  .  .  Nu  Vot  .  .  .  Nu  Vot." 
"Zdras  te,  Nicolai  Leontievitch,"  I  said.    Then  I  did  not 
disturb  him  but  sat  down  on  a  rickety  chair  and  waited.    Ink 
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dripped  from  his  table  on  to  the  floor.    One  bottle  lay  on  it. 
half-tilled,  some  empty.  ' 

"Ah,  hal"  he  cried,  and  there  was  a  little  explosion-  a 

a  smudge  of  ink  on  one  of  his  cheeks,  and  that  customar; 
nervous  unhappy  smile  on  his  lips.  ^ 

"Well,  how  goes  it  ?"  I  asked. 

fingers.     "I  must  wash.     We  have  a  guest  tc^night.    And 
the  news,  what's  the  latest?"  *^ 

He  always  asked  me  this  question,  having  apparently  the 
thTwrt^*""  *'*'  f  ^-Emm<^n  must  know  moTe  [blu 
the  war  than  a  man  of  any  other  nationality.  But  he  didn't 
pause  for  an  answer-"New^but  of  cour^se  there  is  none 
r?t-irairt/T*  ''"V""  ^"'"'^  °'  °"»?-a"d  the 
that  YT?n^  G«™a°y'»  efose  at  hand.  Yes.  Eemembe; 
ndL  W        'T'""'' '"  ^''e'''"'^-    She's  very  near 

F™?r«;  ■  w^  ^^  f*^"  ^'''  coming-from  the  English 
Embassy.  H.s  name's  Boon  and  a  funny  name  too.  You 
don't  know  him,  do  you  ?"  "^e  «».     i  ou 

tl,.^T  V'*^"'*, ^"^"^  ^™-    ^  '''"«^«'^-    "^hy  should  he  think 

The  Enghsh  always  stick  together.    That's  more  than  can 

Sandwtl^^''"""°'-    W«'- a  rotten  lot.    Well,  I  must 

voJS  I'^f "  ?:^  ^  ""^'^'°  "'■^""^  °*  "«»■*  »d  'hade,  or  if 
W  fl  1°}"^^'  ^y  "  ""dden  revelation  on  the  pari  of  a 
benefic^t  Pro^dence,  he  really  did  look  malevolent,  stand 

pathetic  too,  like  a  cross,  sick  bird. 

"Vera's  got  a  good  dinner  ready.  That's  one  thine  Ivan 
Andreievitch,"  he  said;  "and  vodka-a  little  bottle.  ^Te"" 
It  from  a  fnend.    But  I  don't  drink  now,  you  know." 
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Mi^lT.n'"'  "*''"'*  ^«°'"8  '"'"  *«  «*«'•  '«>•».  found  Vera 
Micha^ovna  giving  last  touches  to  the  table.  I  .at  and 
wa^^ed  with  pleasure  her  calm  assured  movemi  She 
really  was  splendid  I  thought,  with  the  fine  carriage  of  her 
head  her  largo  mild  eyes,  her  firm  strong  hands. 

All  ready  .or  the  guest,  Verr.  Michailovna  ?"  I  asked. 

Xm,  she  answered,  smiling  at  me,  "I  hope  so.  He  won't 
be  very  particular,  will  he,  because  we  aren'Vprinc^?" 

"Bnt  r  '  'IT'  ^"  ^™'"  ^  ^^P"^'''  ™i''°S  back  at  her. 
But  he  can't  be  more  particular  than  th.  non.  Charles- 
and  he  was  a  great  success." 

The  Hon.  Charles  was  a  standing  legend  in  the  familv 
and  we  always  laughed  when  we  meftiof^  hi^  ''°''^' 

sfoni  ^ont  know»-«he  stopped  her  work  at  the  table  and 
stood,  her  hand  up  to  her  brow  as  though  she  would  shade  her 
eyes  from  the  hght-"I  wish  he  wasn't  coming-the  new 
Enghrfiman,  I  mean.    Better  perhaps  as  we  we^AlchT 

dTffi^*-  tP^I''"'^-  "Oh.  I  do-^'t  know!  They're 
difficult  times,  Ivan  Andreievitch."  ^ 

The  door  opened  and  old  Uncle  Ivan  came  in.    He  was 
dressed  very  smartly  with  a  clean  white  shirt  and  a  bk^ 

"Ah,  Mr.  Durward,"  he  said,  trotting  forward.  "Good 
health  to  youl    What  excellent  weather^we're  sharing." 

So  we  are,  M.  Semyonov,"  I  answered  nim.    "Althoueh 
It  did  rain  most  of  yesterday  you  know.    But  weather  of  the 

2  ^trzr'''  ''^  *^*  -- ''-  -^  «'«^  -  ••- 

'■Ah-^f  the  soul?"  He  always  spoke  his  words  very 
carefully,  dipping  and  completing  the^  and  theTstanlS 
back  to  look  at  them  as  though  they  were  china  ornament! 

It  was  obvious  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  the  very  greatest 
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excitement;  he  could  not  keep  still,  but  walked  up  and  down 
beaide  the  long  table,  fingering  the  knivei  and  forks. 

Then  Kina  bunt  in  upon  us  in  one  of  her  frantic  rages. 
Her  tempers  were  famous  both  for  their  ferocity  and  the 
swiftness  of  their  passing.  In  the  course  of  them  she  wai 
like  some  impassioned  bird  of  brilliant  plumages,  tossing  her 
feathers,  fluttering  behind  the  bars  of  her  cage  at  some  im- 
pertinent, teasing  passer-by.  She  stood  there  now  in  the 
doorway,  gesticulating  with  her  hands. 

"Nu,  Ttnaieah  achtof  Michael  Alexandrovitch  has  put 
me  off — says  he  ia  busy  all  night  at  the  office.  He  busy  all 
night  I  Don't  I  know  the  business  he's  after  ?  And  it's  the 
third  time — I  won't  see  him  again — no,  I  won't.    He " 

"Good-evening,  Kina  Michailovna,"  I  said,  smiling.  She 
turned  to  me. 

"Durdles — Mr.  Durdles — only  listen.  It  was  all  arranged 
for  to-night — the  Parmana,  and  t!.3n  we  were  to  come 
straight  back " 

"But  your  guest "  I  began. 

Howover  the  torrent  continued,  llie  door  opened  and 
Boris  Grogoff  came  in.    Instantly  she  turned  upon  him. 

"There's  your  fine  friend  I"  she  cried;  "Michael  Alex- 
androvitch isn't  coming.  Put  me  off  at  the  last  moment,  and 
it's  the  third  tim<^  And  I  might  have  gone  to  Mnsikalnaya 
Drama.    I  was  asked  by " 

"Well,  why  not?"  Grogoff  interrupted  calmly.  "If  he 
had  something  better  to  do " 

Then  she  turned  upon  him,  screaming,  and  in  a  moment 
they  were  at  it,  tooth  and  nail,  heaping  up  old  scores,  pro- 
ducing fact  after  fact  to  prove,  tbe  one  to  the  other, 
false  friendship,  lying  manners,  deceitful  promises,  per- 
jured records.  Vera  tried  to  interrupt,  Markovitch  said 
something,  I  began  a  remonstrance — in  a  moment  we  were 
all  at  it,  and  the  room  was  a  whirl  of  noise.  In  the  tempest 
it  was  only  I  who  heard  the  door  open.  I  turned  and  saw 
Henry  Bohun  standing  there. 
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I  imilo  now  when  I  think  of  that  moment  of  his  •rrival, 
io  fitting  to  the  characters  of  the  place,  ao  appropriate  a 
symbol  of  what  was  to  come.  Bohnn  was  beautifully  dreased, 
spotlessly  neat,  in  a  bowler  hat  a  little  to  one  side,  a  light- 
blue  silk  scurf,  a  dark-blue  overcoat.  His  face  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  dignified  self-appreciation.  It  was  as  though  he 
stood  tliorc  breathing  bleasings  on  the  house  that  he  had 
sanctified  by  bis  arrival.  He  looked,  too,  with  it  all,  such  a 
boy  that  my  heart  was  touched.  And  there  was  something 
good  and  honest  about  his  eyes. 

He  may  have  spoken,  but  certainly  no  one  heard  him  in 
the  confusion. 

I  just  caught  Nina's  shrill  voice:  "Listen  all  of  you  I 
There  you  are !  You  hear  what  he  says !  That  I  told  him 
it  was  to  be  Tuesday  when,  everybody  knows— Verotehka ! 

Ah— Verotchka !    Ho  says "    Then  she  paused ;  I  caught 

her  amazed  glance  at  the  door,  her  gasp,  a  scream  of  stifled 
laughter,  and  behold  she  was  gone ! 

Then  they  all  saw.  There  was  instant  silence,  a  terrible 
pause,  and  then  Bohun's  polite  gentle  voice:    "Is  this  where 

Mr.  Markovitch  lives?    I  beg  your  pardon " 

Great  awkwardness  followed.  It  is  quite  an  illusion  to  sup- 
pose that  Russians  are  easy,  affable  hosts.  I  know  of  no  peo- 
ple in  the  world  who  are  so  unable  to  put  you  at  your  ease  if 
there  is  something  unfortunate  in  the  air.  They  have  few 
easy  social  graces,  and  they  are  inclined  to  abandon  at 
once  u  situation  if  it  is  made  difficult  for  them.  If  it  needs 
an  effort  to  make  a  guest  happy  they  leave  him  alone  and 
trust  to  a  providence  in  whose  powers,  however,  they  entirely 
disbelieve.  Bohun  was  led  to  his  room,  his  bags  being  carried 
by  old  Sacha,  the  Markovitch's  servant,  and  the  Dvomik. 
His  bags,  I  remember,  were  very  splendid,  and  I  saw 
the  eyes  of  Uncle  Ivan  grow  large  as  he  watched  their  prog- 
ress. Then  with  a  sigh  he  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  table 
and  began  eating  zakuska,  putting  salt-fish  and  radishes  and 
sausage  on  to  his  place  and  eating  them  with  a  fork. 
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"Dyady*,  Ivan  I"  Vera  uid  reproachfully.    "Not  yrt— 
we  haven't  begun.    Ivan  Andreievitch,  what  do  you  think  ? 
will  he  want  hot  water  ?" 
She  hurried  after  him. 

The  evening  thu>  unfortunately  begun  was  not  happily 
continued.  There  waa  a  blight  upon  us  all.  I  did  my  best, 
but  I  waa  in  considerable  pain  and  very  tired.  Moreover,  I 
waa  not  favourably  impressed  with  my  first  sight  of  young 
Bohun.  lie  acemed  to  me  foolish  and  conceited.  Uncle  Ivan 
waa  afraid  of  him.  He  made  only  one  attack. 
"It  waa  a  very  fruitful  journey  that  you  had,  sir,  I  hope !" 
'I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Bohun. 

"A  very  fruitful  journey— nothing  burdensome  nor  ex- 
travagant V 

"Oh,  all  right,  tTanks,"  Bohun  answered,  trying  unsuccess- 
fully to  show  that  he  was  not  surprised  at  my  friend's  choice 
of  words.  But  Uncle  Ivan  saw  that  he  had  not  been  success- 
ful end  his  lip  trembled.  Markovitch  was  silent  and  Boris 
Nicolaievitch  sulked.  Only  once  towards  the  end  of  the  meal 
Bohun  interested  me. 

"I  wonder,"  he  aaked  me,  "whether  you  know  a  follow 
called  Lawrence?  He  travelled  from  England  with  me.  A 
man  who's  played  a  lot  of  football." 

"Not  Jerry  Lawrence,  the  international  1"  I  said.  "Surely 
he  can't  have  oome  out  here  ?"  Of  course  it  was  the  same.  I 
was  interested  and  strangely  pleased.  The  thought  of  Law- 
rence's square  back  and  cheery  smile  was  extremely  agreeable 
just  then. 

"Oh!  I'm  very  glad,"  I  answered.  "I  must  get  him  to 
come  and  see  me.  I  knew  him  pretty  well  at  one  time. 
Where's  he  to  be  found  ?" 

Bohun,  with  an  air  of  rather  gentle  surprise,  as  though  he 
could  not  help  thinking  it  strange  that  any  one  should  take 
an  interest  in  Lawrence's  movements,  told  me  where  he  was 
lodging. 

"And  I  hope  you  also  will  find  your  way  to  me  sometime," 
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I  added.    "It'»  «n  out-of-place  grimy  »pot,  I'm  afraid, 
miglit  bring  Lawrence  round  one  evening." 

Soon  after  that,  feeling  that  I  could  do  no  more  towarda 
rrtrieving  an  evening  definitely  loot,  I  dcpnrtod.  At  the  last 
I  caugnt  Markovitch'a  eye.  He  seemed  to  be  watching  for 
aomothing.  A  new  invention  perhapa.  He  was  certainly  an 
unhappy  man. 


I  waa  to  meet  Jerry  Lawrence  aooner  than  I  had  expected. 
And  it  waa  in  thia  way. 

Two  daye  after  the  evening  that  I  have  ju«t  deecribed  I 
was  driven  to  go  and  see  Vera  Micbailovna.  I  was  driven, 
partly  by  my  curiosity,  partly  by  my  depression,  and  partly 
by  my  loneliness.  This  same  loneliness  was,  I  believe,  at 
this  time  beginning  to  affect  us  all.  I  should  be  onaidered 
perhaps  to  be  speaking  with  exaggeration  if  I  were  to  bor- 
row the  title  of  one  of  Mrs.  Oliplmnt's  old-fashioned  and 
charming  novels  and  to  speak  of  I'etroprad  as  alrieady  "A 
Beleaguered  City" — beleaguered,  moreover,  in  very  much 
the  same  sense  as  that  other  old  city  was.  From  the  verv 
beginning  of  the  war  Petrograd  was  isolated— i«..latcd  not  by 
the  facts  of  the  war,  its  geographical  position  or  any  "f  the 
obvious  causes,  but  simply  by  the  contempt  and  hatred  with 
which  it  was  regarded.  From  very  old  days  it  was  spoken  of 
as  a  German  town.  "T'  >  -nnnt  to  know  Hnssia  dont  go  to 
Petiograd."    "Simi..     „  olitnn  town  like  any  otli«>r." 

"A  smaller  Berlin'  — i...d  „  i,  and  so  on.  This' sense  of 
outside  contempt  influenced  its  own  attitude  to  the  world.  It 
was  always  at  war  with  Moscow.  It  showed  you  when  you 
first  arrived  its  Nevski,  its  ordered  squares,  its  official  build- 
ings as  though  it  would  say:  "I  suppose  you  will  take  the 
same  view  as  the  rest.  If  you  don't  wish  to  look  any  deeper 
here  you  are.    I'm  not  going  to  help  you." 

As  the  war  developed  it  lost  whatever  gaiety  and  humour  it 
had  had.    After  the  fall  of  Warsaw  the  attitude  of  the  Itua- 
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Man  people  m  general  became  fatalistic.    Much  nonsenw  wa> 
talked  in  the  foreign  press  about  "Kussia  coming  back  again 
and  agam."    "Russia,  the  harder  she  was  pressed  the  harder 
she  resisted,"  and  the  ghost  of  Napoleon  retreating  from 
Moscow  was  presented  to  every  home  in  Europe;  but  the  plain 
truth  was  that,  after  Warsaw,  the  temper  of  the  people 
changed.    Things  were  going  wrong  once  more  as  they  had 
always  gone  wrong  in  Russian  history,  and  as  they  always 
would  go  wrong.     Then  followed  bewilderment.     What  to 
do?    Whose  fault  was  it  aU?    Shall  we  blame  our  blood  or 
our  rulers  ?    Our  rulers,  certainly,  as  we  always,  with  justice, 
have  bluned  them-our  blood,   too,  perhaps.     From  the 
tall  of  Warsaw,  m  spite  of  momentary  flashes  of  splendour 
and  courage,  the  Russians  were  a  blindfolded,  naked  people, 
fighting  a  nation  fully  armed.    Now,  Europe  was  vast  con- 
tinents away,  and  only  Germany,  that  old  Germany  whose 
soul  was  hateful,  whose  practical  spirit  was  terribly  ad- 
mirable, was  close  at  hand.     The  Russian  people  turned 
hither  and  thither,  first  to  its  Czar,  then  to  its  generals,  then 
to  Its  democratic  spirit,  then  to  its  idealism-and  there  was 
no  hope  anywhere.    They  appealed  for  Liberty.    In  the  au- 
tumn of  1916  a  great  prayer  from  the  whole  country  went  up 

wh.    X  ^"fe?'^"",*  ^  *'''^'"  ^'°'°  "'  ^^^'  ""d  «<"»■.  lest 
when  the  light  did  at  last  come  the  eyes  should  be  so  unused 

to  It  that  they  should  see  nothing.    Nicholas  had  his  oppor- 

tanity— the  greatest  opportunity  perhaps  ever  offered  to  man. 

He  refused  it     From  that  moment  the  easiest  way  was 

closed  and  only  a  most  perilous  rocky  path  remained. 

With  every  week  of  that  winter  of  1916,  Petrograd  stepped 

deeper  and  deeper  into  the  darkness.    Its  strangeness  gr^v 

and  grew  upon  me  as  the  days  filed  through.     I  wondered 

whether  my  illness  and  the  troubles  of  the  preceding  year 

made  me  see  everything  at  an  impossible  angle— or  it  was 

perhaps  my  isolated  lodging,  my  crumbling  rooms,  with  the 

grey  ^anseof  sea  and  sky  in  front  of  them  that  was  re- 

sponsibla     Whatever  it  was,  Petrograd  soon  came  to  be 
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to  me  a  place  with  a  moat  terrible  secret  life  of  its  own. 
There  is  an  old  poem  of  Pushkin's  that  Alexandre  Benois 
has  most  marvellously  illustrated,  which  has  for  its  theme  the 
rising  of  the  river  Neva  in  November  1824.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  splendid  animal  devoured  the  town,  and  in  Push- 
kin's poem  you  feel  the  devastating  power  of  the  beast,  and  in 
Benois'  pictures  you  can  see  it  licking  its  lips  as  it  swallowed 
down  pillars  and  bridges  and  streets  and  squares  with  poor 
little  fragments  of  humanity  clutching  and  crying  and  fruit- 
lessly appealing. 

This  poem  only  emphasised  for  me  the  suspicion  that  I 
had  originally  had,  that  the  great  river  and  the  marshy 
swamp  around  it  despised  contemptuously  the  buildings  that 
man  had  raised  beside  and  upon  it,  and  that  even  the  build- 
ings in  their  turn  despised  the  human  beings  who  thronged 
them.  It  could  only  be  some  sense  of  this  kind  that  could 
make  one  so  repeatedly  conscious  that  one's  feet  were  tread- 
ing ancient  groimd. 

The  town,  raised  all  of  a  piece  by  Peter  the  Great,  could 
claim  no  ancient  history  at  all;  but  through  every  stick  and 
stone  that  had  been  laid  there  stirred  the  spirit  and  soul 
of  the  ground,  so  that  out  of  one  of  the  sluggish  canals  one 
might  expect  at  any  moment  to  see  the  horrid  and  scaly  head 
of  some  palaeolithic  monster  with  dead  and  greedy  eyes 
slowly  push  its  way  up  that  it  might  gaze  at  the  little  black 
hurrying  atoms  as  they  crossed  and  recrossed  the  grey  bridge. 
There  are  many  places  in  Petrograd  where  life  is  utterly 
dead;  where  some  building,  half-completed,  has  fallen  into 
red  and  green  decay;  where  the  water  lies  still  under  iri- 
descent scum  and  thick  clotted  reeds  seem  to  stand  at  bay, 
concealing  in  their  depths  some  terrible  monster. 

At  such  a  spot  I  have  often  fancied  that  the  eyes  of 
countless  inhabitants  of  that  eariier  world  are  watching  me, 
and  that  not  far  away  the  waters  of  Neva  are  gatheringi 
gathering,  gathering  their  mighty  momentum  for  some  in- 
stant, when,  with  a  great  heave  and  swell,  they  will  toss  the 
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whole  fabric  of  brick  and  mortar  from  their  shoulden,  flood 
the  streets  and  squares,  and  then  sink  tranquilly  back  into 
great  sheets  of  unruffled  waters  marked  only  with  reeds  and 
the  sharp  cry  of  some  travelling  bird. 

All  this  may  be  fantastic  enough,  I  only  know  that  it  was 
suflSciently  rc.al  to  me  during  that  winter  of  1916  to  be 
ever  at  the  back  of  my  mind ;  and  I  believe  that  some  sense 
of  that  kind  had  in  all  sober  reality  something  to  do  with 
that  strange  weight  of  uneasy  anticipation  that  we  all  of 
us,  yes,  the  most  unimaginative  amongst  us,  felt  at  this  time. 
Upon  this  afternoon  when  I  went  to  pay  my  call  on  Vera 
Michailovna,  the  real  snow  began  to  fall.  We  had  had  the 
false  preliminary  attempt  a  fortnight  before ;  now  in  the  quiet 
persistent  determination,  the  solid  soft  resilience  beneath 
one's  feet,  and  the  patient  aquiescence  of  iwofs  and 
bridges  and  cobbles  one  knew  that  the  real  winter  had 
come.  Already,  although  it  was  only  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  there  was  darkness,  with  the  strange  almost  metal- 
lic glow  as  of  the  light  from  an  inverted  looking^ lass  that 
snow  makes  upon  the  air.  I  had  not  far  to  go,  but  the  long 
stretch  of  the  Ekateringofsky  Canal  was  black  and  gloomy 
and  desolate,  repeating  hero  and  there  the  pale  yellow  re- 
flection of  some  lamp,  but  for  the  most  part  dim  and  dead, 
with  the  hulks  of  barges  lying  like  deeping  monsters  on  its 
surface.  As  I  turned  into  Anglisky  Prospect  I  found 
stretched  like  a  black  dado,  far  down  die  street,  against  the 
wall,  a  queue  of  waiting  women.  They  would  be  there  until 
the  early  morning,  many  of  them,  and  it  was  possible  that 
then  the  bread  would  not  be  sufficient.  And  this  not  from 
any  real  lack,  but  simply  from  the  mistakes  of  a  bungling, 
peculating  Government.  No  wonder  that  one's  heart  was 
heavy. 

I  found  Vera  Michailovna  to  my  relief  alone.  When  Sacha 
brought  me  into  the  room  she  was  doing  what  I  think  I  had 
never  seen  her  do  before,  sitting  unoccupied,  her  eyes  star- 
ing in  front  of  her,  her  hands  folded  on  her  lap. 
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"I  don't  believe  that  I've  ever  canght  you  idle  before,  Vera 
Michailovna,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  I'm  glad  you've  cornel"  She  caught  my  hand  with 
an  eagerness  very  different  from  her  usual  calm,  quiet  greet- 
ing. "Sit  down.  It's  an  extraordinary  thing.  At  that  very 
moment  I  was  wishing  for  you." 

"What  is  it  I  can  do  for  you  ?"  I  asked.  "Yon  know  that 
I  would  do  anything  for  you." 

"Yes,  I  know  that  you  would.  But— well.  You  can't 
help  me  because  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  nw;" 

"That's  very  unlike  you,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  I  know  it  is — and  perhaps  that's  why  I  am 
frightened.  It's  so  vague;  and  you  know  I  long  ago  de- 
termined that  if  I  couldn't  define  a  trouble  and  have  it  there 
in  front  of  me,  so  that  I  could  strangle  it— why  I  wouldn't 
bother  about  it.     But  those  things  are  so  easy  to  say." 

She  got  up  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room. 
That  again  was  utterly  unlike  her,  and  altogether  I  seemed 
to  be  seeing,  this  afternoon,  some  quite  new  Vera  Michail- 
ovna, some  one  more  intimate,  more  personal,  more  appeal- 
ing. I  realised  suddenly  that  she  had  never  before,  at  any 
period  of  our  friendship,  asked  for  my  help — not  even  for 
my  sympathy.  She  was  so  strong  and  reliant  and  inde- 
pendent, cared  so  little  for  the  opinion  of  others,  and  shut 
down  so  closely  upon  herself  her  private  life,  that  I  could  not 
have  imagined  her  asking  help  from  any  one.  And  of  the 
two  of  us,  she  was  the  man,  the  strong  determined  soul,  the 
brave  and  self-reliant  character.  It  seemed  to  me  ludicrous 
that  she  should  ask  for  my  help.  Nevertheless  I  was  greatly 
touched. 
"I  would  do  anything  for  you,"  I  said. 
She  turned  to  me,  a  splendid  figure,  her  head,  with  its 
crown  of  black  hair,  lifted,  her  hands  on  her  hips,  her  eyes 
gravely  regarding  me. 
"There  are  three  things,"  she  said,  "perhaps  all  of  them 
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nothing.  .  .  .  And  yet  all  of  them  disturbing.  First  my 
hnsband.    He's  beginning  to  drink  again." 

"Drink?"  I  said;  "where  can  he  get  it  from?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  must  discover.  But  it  isn't  the  actual 
drinking.  Every  one  in  our  country  drinks  if  he  can.  Only 
what  has  made  my  husband  break  his  resolve?  He  was  so 
proud  of  it  You  know  how  proud  he  was.  And  he  lies  about 
It.  He  says  he  is  not  drinking.  He  never  used  to  lie  about 
anything.    That  was  not  one  of  his  faults." 

"Perhaps  his  inventions,"  I  suggested. 

"Pouf  I  His  inventions!  You  know  better  than  that, 
Ivan  Andreievitoh.  No,  no.  It  is  something.  .  .  .  He's  not 
himself.  Well,  then,  secondly,  there's  Nina.  The  other 
night  did  you  notice  anything?" 

"(Wy  that  she  lost  her  temper.    But  she's  always  doing 

"Noj  it's  more  than  that  She's  unhappy,  and  I  don't 
like  the  life  she's  If  :,ding. '  Always  out  at  cinematographs 
and  theatres  and  rest,  .rants,  and  with  a  lot  of  boys  who  mean 
no  harm,  I  know— "  u..  they're  idiotic,  they're  no  good.  .  .  . 
Now,  when  the  war's  like  this  and  the  suffering.  ...  To 
be  always  at  the  cinematograph !  .But  I've  lost  my  authority 
over  her,  Ivan  Andreievitch.  She  doesn't  care  any  longer 
what  I  say  to  her.  Once,  and  not  so  long  ago,  I  meant  so 
much  to  her.  She's  changed,  she's  harder,  more  careless, 
more  selfish.  You  know,  Ivan  Andreievitch,  that  Nina's 
simply  everything  to  me.  I  don't  talk  about  myself,  do  I? 
but  at  least  I  can  say  that  since— oh,  many,  many  years, 
she's  been  the  whole  world  and  more  than  the  whole  world 
to  me.  Our  mother  and  father  were  killed  in  a  railway  acci- 
dent coming  up  from  Odessa  when  Nina  was  very  small,  and 
since  then  Nina's  been  mine— all  mine!" 

She  said  that  word  with  sudden  passion,  flinging  it  at  me 
with  a  fierce  gesture  of  her  hands.  "Do  you  know  what  it  is 
to  want  that  something  should  belong  to  you,  belong  entirely 
to  you,  and  to  no  one  else?    I've  been  too  proud  to  say,  but 
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I've  wanted  that  terribly  all  my  life.  I  haven't  had  children, 
although  I  prayed  for  them,  and  perhaps  now  it  ia  as  well. 
But  Ninu !  She's  known  she  was  mine,  and,  until  now,  she's 
loved  to  know  it.  But  now  she's  escaping  from  me,  and  she 
knows  that  too,  and  is  ashamed.  I  think  I  could  bear  any- 
thing but  that  sense  that  she  herself  has  that  she's  being 
wrong — I  hate  her  to  be  ashamed." 

"Perhaps,"  I  suggested,  "it's  time  that  she  went  out  into 
the  world  now  and  worked.  There  are  a  thousand  things  that 
a  woman  can  do." 

"No — not  Nina.  I've  spoilt  her,  perhaps;  I  don't  know. 
I  always  liked  to  feel  that  she  needed  my  help.  I  didn't  want 
to  make  her  too  self-reliant.  That  was  wrong  of  me,  and  I 
shall  be  punished  for  it." 

"Speak  to  her,"  I  said.  "She  loves  you  so  much  that  one 
word  from  you  to  her  will  be  enough." 

"No,"  Vera  Michailovna  said  slowly.  "It  won't  be  enough 
now.  A  year  ago,  yes.  But  now  she's  escaping  as  fast  as 
she  can." 

"Perhaps  she's  in  love  with  some  one,"  I  suggested. 

"No.  I  should  have  seen  at  once  if  it  had  been  that.  I 
would  rather  it  were  that.  I  think  she  would  come  back  to 
me  then.  No,  I  suppose  that  this  had  to  happen.  I  was 
foolish  to  think  that  it  would  not.  But  it  leaves  one  alone^ 
it " 

She  pulled  herself  up  at  that,  regarding  me  with  sudden 
shyness,  as  though  she  would  forbid  me  to  hint  that  she 
had  shown  the  slightest  emotion,  or  made  in  any  way  an  ap- 
peal for  pity. 

I  was  silent,  then  I  said: 

"And  the  third  thing.  Vera  Michailovna  ?" 

"Uncle  Alexei  is  coming  back." 
That  startled  me.    I  felt  my  heart  give  one  frantic  leap. 

"Alexei  Petrovitch  1"  I  cried.     "When?    How  soon?" 

"I  don't  know.  I've  had  a  letter."  She  felt  in  her  dress, 
found  the  letter  and  read  it  through.    "Soon,  perhaps.    He's 
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i»aTing  the  Front  for  good.    He's  dii^sted  with  it  all,  he 

*  '<L.r ,     ^'°^  *"  ^^  "P  ''"  Petrograd  practice  again." 

"WiU  he  live  with  you?" 

"Na    God  forbid  I" 

She  felt  then,  perhaps,  that  her  cry  had  revealed  more 
than  she  intended,  because  she  smiled  and,  trying  to  speak 
lightly,  said: 

"No.  We're  old  enemies,  my  uncle  and  I.  We  don't  get 
on.  He  thinks  me  sentimental,  I  think  him— but  never  mind 
what  I  think  him.    He  has  a  bad  effect  on  my  husband." 

"A  bad  effect?"  I  repeated. 

"Yes.  He  irritates  him.  He  laughs  at  his  inventions,  you 
know." 

I  nodded  my  head.  Yes,  with  my  earlier  experience  of 
him  I  could  understand  that  he  would  do  that. 

"He's  a  cynical,  embittered  man,"  I  said.  "He  believes 
in  nothing  and  in  nobody,    ^nd  yet  he  has  his  fine  side " 

«J'^°'  ^°  ''"*  ""  ^°^  "**"'"  ^^^  interrupted  me  fiercely. 

None.    He  is  a  bad  man.    I've  known  him  all  my  life,  and 
I'm  not  to  be  deceived." 

Then  in  a  softer,  quieter  tone  she  continued: 

"But  tell  me,  Ivan  Andreievitch.  I've  wanted  before  to 
ask  you.  You  were  with  him  on  the  Front  last  year.  We 
have  heard  that  he  had  a  great  love  affair  there,  and  that 
the  Sister  whom  he  loved  was  killed.    Is  that  true  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "that  is  true." 

"Was  he  very  much  in  love  with  her?" 

"I  believe  terribly." 

"And  it  hurt  him  deeply  when  she  was  killed  ?" 

"Desperately  deeply." 

"But  what  kind  of  woman  was  she?  What  type?  It's 
so  strange  to  me.    TTncle  Alexei  .  .  .  with  his  love  affairs!" 

I  looked  up,  smiling.  "She  was  your  very  opposite,  Vera 
Miohailovna,  in  everything.  Like  a  child— with  no  knowl- 
edge, no  experience,  no  self-reliance— nothing.    She  was  won- 
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We  all  thoaght  her 


derful  in  her  ignorance  and  bravery, 
wonderful." 

"And  she  loved  himr 

"Yes — she  loved  him." 

"How  strange!  Perhaps  there  is  some  good  in  him  some- 
where. But  to  us  at  any  rate  he  always  brings  trouble.  This 
affair  may  have  changed  him.  They  say  he  is  very  different. 
Worse  perhaps " 

She  broke  out  then  into  a  cry : 

"I  want  to  get  away,  Ivan  Andreievitch  I  To  get  away, 
to  escape,  to  leave  Russia  and  everything  in  it  behind  mel 
To  escape !" 

It  was  just  then  that  Sacha  knocked  on  the  door.  She 
came  in  to  say  that  there  was  an  Englishman  in  the  hall  in- 
quiring for  the  other  Englishman  who  had  come  yesterday, 
that  he  wanted  to  know  when  he  would  be  back. 

"Perhaps  I  can  help,"  I  said.  I  went  out  into  the  hall 
and  there  I  found  Jerry  Lawrence. 

He  stood  there  in  the  dusk  of  the  little  hall  looking  as 
resolute  and  unconcerned  as  an  Englishman,  in  a  strange 
and  uncertain  world,  is  expected  to  look.  Not  that  he  ever 
considered  the  attitudes  fitting  to  adopt  on  certain  occasions. 
He  would  tell  you,  if  you  inquired,  that  "he  couldn't  stand 
those  fellows  who  looked  into  every  glass  they  passed."  His 
brow  wore  now  a  simple  and  innocent  frown  like  that  of  a 
healthy  baby  presented  for  the  first  time  with  a  strange  and 
alarming  rattle.  It  was  only  later  that  I  was  to  arrive  at 
some  faint  conception  of  Laverence's  marvellous  acceptance 
of  anything  that  might  happen  to  turn  up.  Vice,  cruelty, 
unsuspected  beauty,  terror,  remorse,  hatred,  and  ignorance 
— he  accepted  them  all  once  they  were  there  in  front  of  him. 
He  sometimes,  as  I  shall  on  a  later  occasion,  show,  allowed 
himself  a  free  expression  of  his  views  in  the  company  of 
those  whom  he  could  trust,  but  they  were  never  the  views  of 
a  suspicions  <  disappointed  man.  It  was  not  that  he  had 
great  faith  in  human  nature.    He  had,  I  think,  very  little. 
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Nor  wai  he  without  curio«ity — ^far  from  it  But  once  a 
thing  was  really  there  he  wasted  no  time  over  exclamatious  as 
to  the  horror  or  beauty  or  abomination  of  its  actual  pres- 
ence. There  was  as  he  onoe  explained  to  me,  "precious  little 
time  to  waste."  Those  who  thought  him  a  dull,  silent  fel- 
low— and  they  were  many — ^made  of  course  an  almost  ludi- 
crous mistake,  but  most  people  in  life  are,  I  take  it,  too 
deeply  occupied  with  their  own  personal  history  to  do  more 
than  estimate  at  its  surface  value  the  appearance  of  others 
.  .  .  but  after  all  such  a  dispensation  makes,  in  all  proba- 
bility for  the  general  happiness  .  .  . 

On  this  present  occasion  Jerry  Lawrence  stood  there  ex- 
actly as  I  had  seen  him  stand  many  times  on  the  football  field 
waiting  for  the  refei-ee's  whistle,  his  thick  short  body  held 
together,  his  mouth  shut  and  his  eyes  on  guard.  He  did 
not  at  first  recognise  me. 

"You've  forgotten  me,"  I  8aid. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  answered  in  his  husky  good-na- 
tured voice,  like  the  rumble  of  an  amiable  bull-dog. 

"My  name  is  Durward,"  I  said,  holding  out  my  hand. 
"And  years  ago  we  had  a  mutual  friend  in  Olva  Dune." 

That  pleased  him.  He  gripped  my  hand  very  heartily 
and  smiled  a  big  ugly  smile.  "Why,  yes,"  he  sair".  "Of 
course.  How  are  you  ?  Feeling  fit  ?  Damned  long  ago  all 
that,  isn't  it  1    Hope  you're  really  fit  ?" 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  I  answered.  "I  was  never  a  Hercules, 
you  know.  I  heard  that  you  were  here  from  Bohun.  I  was 
going  to  write  to  you.  But  it's  excellent  that  we  should  meet 
like  this." 

"I  was  after  young  Bohun,"  he  explained.  "But  it's 
pleasant  to  find  there's  another  fellow  in  the  town  one  knows. 
I've  been  a  bit  at  sea  these  two  days.  To  tell  you  the  truth 
I  never  wanted  to  come."  I  heard  a  rumble  in  his  throat 
that  sounded  like  "silly  blighters." 

"Come  in,"  I  said.    "You  must  meet  Madame  Markovitch 
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with  whom  Bohnn  is  itajing— and  then  wait  a  bit.    He  won't 
be  long,  I  ezpeot" 

The  idea  of  thii  leemed  to  fill  Jerry  with  alarm.  Ho 
turned  back  toward  the  door.  "Oh !  I  don't  think  ...  she 
won't  want  .  .  .  better  another  time  .  .  ."  hia  mouth  was 
filled  with  indistinct  rumblings. 

"Nonsense."  I  caught  his  arm.  "She  is  delightful.    You 
must  make  yourself  at  home  here.    They'll  be  only  too  glad." 
"Does  she  speak  English  ?"  he  asked. 
"No,"  I  answered.    "But  that's  all  right" 
He  backed  again  towards  the  door. 
"My  Russian's  so  slow,"  he  said.    "Never  been  here  since 

I  was  a  kid.    I'd  rather  not,  really " 

However,  I  dragged  him  in  and  introduced  him.  I  had 
quite  a  fatherly  desire,  as  I  watched  him,  that  "he  should 
make  good."  But  I'm  afraid  that  that  first  interview  was 
not  a  gieat  success.  Vera  Michailovna  was  strange  that  aft- 
ernoon, excited  and  disturbed  as  I  had  never  known  her,  and 
I  could  see  that  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  diflSculty  that 
she  could  bring  herself  to  think  about  Jerry  at  all. 

And  Jerry  himself  was  so  unresponsive  that  I  could 
have  beaten  him.  "Why,  you're  duller  than  you  used  to 
be,"  I  thought  to  myself,  and  wondered  how  I  could  have 
suspected,  in  those  days,  subtle  depths  and  mysterious  com- 
prehensions. Vera  Michailovna  asked  him  questions  about 
France  and  London  but,  quite  obviously,  did  not  listen  to 
his  answers. 

After  ten  minutes  he  pulled  himself  up  slowly  from  hii 
chair: 

"Well,  I  must  be  going,"  he  said.    "Tell  young  Bohun  I 

shall  be  waiting  for  him  to-night — 7.30 — ^Astoria "    Ha 

turned  to  Vera  Michailovna  to  say  good-bye,  and  then,  sud- 
denly, as  she  rose  and  their  eyes  met,  they  seemed  to  strike 
some  unexpected  chord  of  sympathy.  It  took  both  of  them, 
I  think,  by  .surprise;  for  quite  a  moment  they  stared  at  one 
another. 
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"PleMe  onne  whenever  you  want  to  tee  yonr  friend,"  the 
■aid,  "we  ihall  be  delisted." 

"Thank  you,"  he  answered  limply,  and  went 
When  he  had  gone  she  laid  to  me: 
"I  like  that  man.    One  oould  truit  him." 
"Yea,  one  could,"  I  answered  her. 


I  must  return  now  to  young  Henry  Bohnn.    I  would  like 
to  arouse  your  sympathy  for  him,  but  sympathy's  a  danger- 
ous medicine  for  the  young,  who  are  only  too  ready,  so  far 
as  their  self-confidence  goes,  to  take  a  mile  if  you  give  them 
an  inch.    But  with  Bohun  it  was  simply  a  case  of  reKlelivei^ 
ing,  piece  by  piece,  the  mile  that  he  had  had  no  possible 
right  to  imagine  in  his  possession,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
relinquishment  he  was  as  n&ked  and  impoverished  a  soul  aa 
any  life  with  youth  and  health  on  its  side  can  manage  to  sua- 
tain.    He  was  very  miserable  during  these  first  weeks,  and 
then  it  must  be  remembered  that  Petrograd  was,  at  this  time, 
no  very  happy  place  for  anybody.    Bohun  was  not  a  coward 
—he  would  have  stood  the  worst  things  in  France  without 
flinching — but  he  was  neither  old  enough  nor  young  enouf^ 
to  face  without  a  tremor  the  queer  world  of  nerves  and  un- 
fulfilled expectation  in  which  he  found  himself.    In  the  first 
place,  Petrograd  was  so  very  different  from  anything  that 
he  had  expected.    Its  size  and  space,  its  power  of  reducing 
the  human  figure  to  a  sudden  speck  of  insignificance,  its 
strange  lights  and  shadows,  its  waste  spaces  and  cold,  empty, 
moonlit  squares,  its  jumble  of  modem  and  medieval  civil- 
isation, above  all,  its  supreme  indifference  to  all  and  sim- 
dry — these  things  cowed  and  humiliated  him.     He  was 
sharp  enou^  to  realise  that  here  he  w     nobody  at  all.    Then 
he  had  not  expected  to  be  so  absolutely  cut  off  from  aU  that 
he  had  known.     The  Western  world  simply  did  not  seem 
to  exist.    The  papers  came  so  slowly  that  on  their  arrival  they 
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wmw  not  worth  reiding.  He  had  not  told  his  frieadi  in  Eng- 
land to  lend  hia  letters  through  the  Embaasy  bu-r,  with  the  re- 
ralt  that  they  would  not,  he  waa  informed,  nach  him  for 
montha. 

Of  hia  work  I  do  not  intend  here  to  speak, — it  does  not 
come  into  thia  story, — but  he  found  that  it  waa  most  com- 
plicated and  di£8cult,  and  kicks  rather  than  halfpence  would 
be  the  certain  reward.    And  Bohun  hated  kicks.  .  .  . 

Finally,  he  could  not  be  said  to  be  happy  in  the  Mark- 
oTitch  flat.  He  had,  poor  boy,  heard  ao  much  about  Russian 
hospitality,  and  had  formed,  from  the  reading  of  the  booka 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Graham  and  others,  delightful  pictures  of  the 
warmest  hearts  in  the  world  holding  out  the  wannest  hands 
before  the  wannest  samovars.  In  its  spirit  that  was  true 
enough,  but  it  was  not  true  in  the  way  that  Bohun  expected 

The  Markovitches,  during  those  first  weeks,  left  him  to  look 
after  himself  because  they  quite  honestly  believed  that  that 
waa  the  thing  that  he  would  prefer.  Uncle  Ivan  tried  to  en- 
tertain him,  but  Bohun  found  him  a  bore,  and  with  the  ruth- 
lesa  intolerance  of  the  very  young,  showed  him  so.  The 
family  did  not  put  itself  out  to  please  him  in  any  way.  He 
Had  his  room  and  his  latchkey.  There  was  always  coffee  in 
•he  morning,  dinner  at  half-past  six,  and  the  samovar  from 
half-past  nine  onwards.  But  the  Markovitch  family  life  waa 
not  turned  from  its  normal  course.    Why  should  it  be? 

And  then  he  was  laughed  at.  Kina  laughed  at  him. 
Everything  about  him  seemed  to  Nina  ridiculous — his  cold 
bath  in  the  morning,  bis  trouser-presa,  the  little  silver-topped 
bottles  on  his  table,  the  crease  in  hia  trousers,  his  shining 
neat  hair,  the  pearl  pin  in  his  black  tie,  his  precise  and  care- 
ful speech,  the  way  that  he  said  "Nu  tak  .  .  .  Spasebo  .  .  . 
gavoreet  .  .  .  gariaehy  .  .  ."  She  was  never  tired  of  im- 
itating him;  and  very  soon  he  caught  her  strutting  about 
the  dining-room  with  a  man's  cap  on  her  head,  twisting 
a  cane  and  bargaining  with  an  Isvostchick— this  last  be- 
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MOM,  only  diR  PTraing  befon,  he  bad  told  them  with  great 
pride  of  his  cIuvenieH  in  that  especial  diroction.  The  fun 
was  good-nntnred  enough,  but  it  waa,  ai  Russian  ohafl 
generally  is,  quite  regardless  of  sensitive  feelingi.  Nina 
chaffed  everybody  and  nobody  minded,  but  Bohun  did  not 
know  this,  and  minded  very  much  indeed.  He  showed  dur- 
ing dinner  that  evening  that  he  was  hurt,  and  sat  over  his 
cabbage  soup  very  dignified  and  silent  This  made  every  one 
uncomfortable,  although  Vera  told  me  afterwards  that  she 
found  it  difficult  not  to  laugh.  The  family  did  not  make 
themselves  especially  pleasant,  as  Henry  felt  they  ought  to 
have  done — they  continued  the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  He 
was  met  by  one  of  those  sudden  cold  horrible  waves  of  isolated 
terror  with  which  it  pleases  Russia  sometimes  to  overwhelm 
one.  The  snow  was  falling;  the  town  was  settling  into  a 
suspicious  ominous  quiet.  There  was  no  light  in  the  sky, 
and  horrible  winds  blew  round  the  comers  of  abandoned 
streets.  Henry  was  desperately  homesick.  He  would  have 
cut  and  run,  had  there  been  any  possible  means  of  doing 
it.  He  did  not  remember  the  wild  joy  with  which  he  had 
heard,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  that  he  was  to  come  to 
Petrograd.  He  had  forgotten  even  the  splendours  of  Dis- 
cipline. He  only  knew  that  he  was  lonely  and  frightened  and 
home-sick.  He  seemed  to  be  without  a  friend  in  the  world. 
But  he  waa  proud.  He  confided  in  nobody.  He  went 
about  with  his  head  up,  and  every  one  thought  him  the  most 
conceited  young  puppy  who  had  ever  trotted  the  Petrograd 
streets.  And,  although  he  never  owned  it  even  to  himself, 
Jerry  Lawrence  seemed  to  him  now  the  one  friendly  soul  in 
all  the  world.  You  could  be  sure  that  Lawrence  would  be 
always  the  same;  he  would  not  laugh  at  you  behind  your 
back,  if  he  disliked  something  be  would  say  so.  You  knew 
where  you  were  with  him,  and  in  the  uncertain  world  in 
which  poor  Bohun  found  himself  that  simply  was  every- 
thing. Bohun  would  have  denied  it  vehemently  if  you  told 
bim  that  he  had  onco  looked  down  on  Lawrence,  or  despised 
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him  for  hu  inartiitio  mind.  Lawrence  was  "a  fine  fellow" ; 
be  might  teem  a  little  alow  at  firit,  "but  you  wait  and  yon  will 
aee  what  kind  of  a  chap  be  ia."  Nevertbeleu  Gnbun  was  not 
able  to  be  for  ever  in  bia  company ;  work  aeparated  thrai,  and 
then  Lawrence  lodged  with  Baron  Wilderling  on  the  Ad- 
miralty Quay,  a  long  way  from  Angliiky  Prnapect.  There- 
fore, at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  Henry  Bobun  diicovered 
himself  to  be  profoundly  wretched.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  hope  anywhere.  Even  the  artist  in  him  wa^  <!isappointed. 
lie  went  to  the  Ballet  and  saw  Tchaikowsky'a  "Swan  Lake" ; 
but  bearing  Diagilev's  splendours  in  front  of  him,  and  know- 
ing nothing  about  the  technique  of  ballet-dancing  be  was 
bored  and  cross  and  contemptuous.  He  went  to  "Eugen 
Onyegin"  and  enjoyed  it,  because  there  was  still  a  great 
deal  of  the  schoolgirl  in  him ;  but  after  that  he  was  flung  on 
to  Olinka's  "Russian  and  Ludmilla,"  and  this  seemed  to  him 
quite  interminable  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  gentle- 
man and  lady  mentioned  in  the  title.  He  tried  a  play  at  the 
Alexander  Theatre;  it  was,  bo  saw,  by  Andr£eif,  whose  art 
he  had  told  many  people  in  England  be  admired,  but  now  he 
mixed  him  up  in  his  mind  with  Kuprin,  and  the  play  was 
all  about  a  circus — very  confused  and  gloomy.  As  for 
literature,  he  purchased  some  new  poems  by  Balmont,  some 
essays  by  Merejkowsky,  and  Andre  Biely's  St.  Petersburg, 
but  the  first  of  these  he  found  pretentious,  the  second  dull, 
and  the  third  quite  impossibly  obscure.  He  did  not  confess 
to  himself  that  it  might  perhaps  be  his  ignorance  of  the  Rus- 
sian language  that  was  at  fault.  He  went  to  the  Hermitage 
and  the  Alexander  Galleries,  and  purchased  coloured  post- 
cards of  the  works  of  Somov,  Benois,  Douboginsky,  Lanceray, 
and  Ostroymova — all  the  quite  obvious  people.  He  wrote 
home  to  his  mother  "that  from  what  he  could  see  of  Russian 
Art  it  seemed  to  him  to  have  a  real  future  in  front  of  it" — 
and  he  bought  little  painted  wooden  animals  and  figures  at 
the  Feasants'  Workshops  and  stuck  them  up  on  the  front  of 
his  stove.  • 
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I  hke  them  because  they  are  so  essentially  Russian,"  he 

Mid  to  me,  pointing  out  a  red  spotted  cow  and  a  green  giraffe. 

No  other  country  could  have  been  responsible  for  them." 

i-oor  boy,  I  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  him  that  they  had 

been  made  in  Germany. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  in  spite  of  his  painted  toys 
and  his  operas  he  was,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  a  miserable 
man.  Anybody  could  see  that  he  was  miserable,  and  Vera 
Miehailovna  saw  it  She  took  him  in  hand,  and  at  once  his 
Me  was  changed.  I  was  present  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cLange.  " 

It  was  the  evening  of  Rasputin's  murder.  The  town  of 
course  talked  of  nothing  else-it  had  been  talking,  without 
cessation,  smce  two  o'clock  that  afternoon.  The  dirty,  sinis- 
ter figure  of  the  monk  with  his  magnetic  eyes,  his  greasy 
beard,  his  robe,  his  girdle,  and  all  his  other  properties, 
brooded  gigantic  over  all  of  us.  He  was  brought  into  im- 
mediate personal  relationship  with  the  humblest,  most  in- 
significant creature  in  the  city,  and  with  him  incredible 
shadows  and  shapes,  from  Dostoeffsky,  from  Gogol,  from 
Lemontov,  from  Nekrasov— from  whom  you  please— all  the 
shadows  of  whom  one  is  eternally  subconsciously  aware  in 
Kussia—faced  us  and  reminded  us  that  they  were  not 
shadows  but  realities. 

The  details  of  his  murder  we-re  not  accurately  known— it 
was  only  sure  that,  at  last,  after  so  many  false  rumours  of 
attempted  assassination,  he  was  truly  gone,  and  this  world 
would  be  bothered  by  his  evil  presence  no  longer. 

Pictures  formed  in  one's  mind  as  one  listened.  The  day 
was  fiercely  cold,  and  this  seemed  to  add  to  the  horror  of  it 
all— to  the  Hoffmannesque  fantasy  of  the  party,  the  Ughts, 
the  supper,  and  the  women,  the  murder  with  its  mixture  of 
religion  and  superstition  and  melodrama,  the  body  flung  out 
at  last  80  easily  and  swiftly,  en  to  the  frozen  river.  How 
many  souls  must  have  asked  themselves  that  day— "Why 
if  this  is  so  easy,  do  we  not  proceed  further?    A  man  dies 
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more  simply  than  you  thonghtr-only  resolution  ...  or. y 
resolution." 

I  know  that  that  evening  I  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
main in  my  lonely  rooms;  I  went  round  to  the  Markovitch 
flat  I  found  Vera  Michailovna  and  Bohun  preparing  to  go 
out;  they  were  alone  in  the  flat.  He  looked  at  me  appre- 
hensively. I  think  that  I  appeared  to  him  at  that  time  a 
queer,  moody,  ill-disposed  fellow,  who  was  too  old  to  under- 
stand the  true  character  of  young  men's  impetuous  souls.  It 
may  be  that  he  was  right.  .  .  . 

"Will  you  come  with   us,   Ivan   Andreievitch  ?"    Vera 

Mi^ailovna  asked  me.     "We're  going  to  the  little  cinema 

on  i-katenngofsky— a  piece  of  local  colour  for  Mr.  Bohun." 

'I'll  come  anywhere  with  you,"  I  said.    "And  we'll  talk 

about  Easputin." 

Bohun  was  only  too  ready.  The  affair  seemed  to  his 
romantic  soul  too  good  to  be  true.  Because  we  none  of  us 
knew,  at  that  time,  what  had  really  happened,  a  fine  field  was 
offered  for  every  rumour  and  conjecture. 

Bohun  had  collected  some  wonderful  stories.  I  saw  that 
apart  from  Easputin,  he  was  a  new  man— something  had 
happened  to  him.  It  was  not  long  before  I  discovered  that 
what  had  happened  was  that  Vera  Michailovna  had  been 
kind  to  him.  Vera's  most  beautiful  quality  was  her  mother- 
hness.  I  do  not  intend  that  much-abused  word  in  any  senti- 
mental fashion.  She  did  not  shed  tears  over  a  dirty  baby  in 
the  street,  nor  did  she  drag  decrepit  old  men  into  the  flat  to 
give  them  milk  and  fifty  kopecks,— but  let  some  one  appeal 
to  the  strength  and  bravery  in  her,  and  she  responded  mag- 
nihcently.  I  believe  that  to  be  true  of  very  many  Russian 
women,  who  are  always  their  most  natural  selves  when 
something  appeals  to  the  best  in  them.  Vera  Michailovna 
had  a  strength  and  a  security  in  her  protection  of  souls 
weaker  than  her  own  that  had  about  it  nothing  forced  or 
pretentious  or  self-conscious— it  was  simply  the  natural 
woman  acting  as  she  was  made  to  act.    She  saw  that  Bohun 
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was  lonely  and  miserable  and,  now  that  the  first  awkward- 
ness was  passed  and  he  was  no  longer  a  stranger,  she  wag 
able,  gently  and  nnobtrusively,  to  show  him  that  she  was 
his  friend.  I  think  that  she  had  not  liked  him  at  first; 
but  if  you  want  a  Russian  to  like  you,  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  show  him  that  you  need  him.  It  is  amazing  to  watch  their 
readiness  to  receive  dependent  souls  whom  they  are  in  no 
kind  of  way  qualified  to  protect— but  they  do  their  best,  and 
although  the  result  is  invariably  bad  for  everybody's  char- 
acter, a  great  deal  of  affection  is  created. 

As  we  walked  to  the  cinema  she  asked  him,  very  gently 
and  rather  shyly,  about  his  home  and  hia  people  and  Eng- 
lish life.  She  must  have  asked  all  her  English  guests  the 
same  questions,  but  Bohun,  I  fancy,  gave  her  rather  original 
answers.  He  let  himself  go,  and  became  very  young  and 
rather  absurd,  but  also  sympathetic.  We  were,  all  three 
of  us,  gay  and  silly,  as  one  vfery  often  suddenly  is,  in  Russia, 
in  the  middle  of  even  disastrous  situations.  It  had  been  a  day 
of  most  beautiful  weather,  the  mud  was  frozen,  the  streets 
clean,  the  sky  deep  blue,  the  air  harshly  sweet  The  night 
blazed  with  stars  that  seemed  to  swing  through  the  haze  of 
the  frost  like  a  curtain  moved,  very  gently,  by  the  wind. 
The  Ekateringcfsky  Canal  was  blue  with  the  stars  lying  like 
scraps  of  quicksilver  all  about  it,  and  the  trees  and  houses 
were  deep  black  in  outline  above  it.  I  could  feel  that  the 
people  in  the  street  were  happy.  The  murder  of  Rasputin 
was  a  sign,  a  symbol;  his  figure  had  been  behind  the  scenes 
so  long  that  it  had  become  mythical,  something  beyond  hu- 
man power— and  now,  behold,  it  was  not  beyond  human 
power  at  all,  but  was  there  like  a  dead  stinking  fish.  I  could 
see  the  thought  in  their  minds  as  they  hurried  along:  "Ah, 
he  is  gone,  the  dirty  fellow — 8lava  Bogu — the  war  will  soon 
be  over." 

I,  myself,  felt  the  influence.  Perhaps  now  the  war  would 
go  better,  perhaps  Stiirmer  and  Protopopoff  and  the  rest  of 
them  would  be  dismiaaed,  and  clean  men  ...  it  was  still 
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time  for  ae  Crar.  ...  And  I  heard  Bohnn,  in  his  fnnny, 
Blow,  childish  Russian:  "But  yon  understand,  Vera  Michail- 
OTna,  that  my  father  knows  nothing  about  writing,  nothing 
at  all— so  that  it  wouldn't  matter  very  much  what  he  said. 
.  .  .  Yes,  he  8  military— been  in  the  Army  always.  .  .  ." 

Along  the  canal  the  little  trees  that  in  the  spring  would  be 
green  flames  were  touched  now  veiy  faintly  by  silver  frost 
A  huge  barge  lay  black  against  the  blue  water;  in  the  middle 
of  It  the  rain  had  left  a  pool  that  was  not  frozen  and  under 
the  light  of  a  street  lamp  blazed  gold— very  strange  the  sud- 
den gleam.  ...  We  passed  the  little  wooden  shelter  where 
an  old  man  in  a  high  furry  cap  kept  oranges  and  apples  and 
nuts  and  sweets  in  paper.  One  candle  illuminated  his  little 
store.  He  looked  out  from  the  darkness  behind  him  like  an 
old  prehistoric  man.  His  shed  was  peaked  like  a  cocked 
hal^  an  old  fat  woman  sat  beside  him  knitting  and  drinking 
a  glass  of  tea.  ... 

"I'm  sorry,  Vera  Michailovna,  that  you  can't  read  Eng- 
lish. .  .  ."  Bohun's  careful  voice  was  explaining,  "Only 
Wells  and  Locke  and  Jack  London  ..." 

I  heard  Vera  Michai'ovna's  voice.     Then  Bohun  again: 
No,    I   write   very   slowly— yes,    I   correct   an   awful 
lot  .  .  ." 

We  stumbled  amongst  the  darkness  of  the  cobbles;  where 
pools  had  been  the  ice  crackled  beneath  our  feet,  then  the  snow 
scmncbed.  ...  I  loved  the  sound,  the  sharp  clear  scent 
of  the  air,  the  pools  of  stars  in  the  sky,  the  pools  of  ice  at 
our  feet,  the  blue  like  the  thinnest  glass  stretched  across 
the  sky.  I  felt  the  poignancy  of  my  age,  of  the  country 
where  I  was,  of  Bohun's  yonth  and  confidence,  of  the  war 
of  disease  and  daath— but  behind  it  all  happiness  at  the 
strange  sense  that  I  had  to-night,  that  came  to  me  sometimes 
from  I  knew  not  where,  that  the  undercurrent  of  the  river  of 
life  was  stronger  than  the  eddies  and  whirlpools  on  its  sur- 
face, that  it  knew  whither  it  was  speeding,  and  that  the  pur- 
pose behind  its  force  was  strong  and  true  and  good.  .  .  . 
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"Oh,"  I  heard  Bohtm  say,  "I'm  not  really  Teiy  young, 
Vera  Michailovna.  After  all,  it's  what  you've  done  rather 
than  your  actual  years.  .  .  ." 

"You're  older  than  you'll  ever  be  again,  Bohun,  if  that's 
any  consolation  to  you,"  1  said. 

We  had  arrived.  Tho  cinema  door  blazed  with  li^t,  and 
around  it  was  gathered  a  group  of  soldiers  and  women  and 
children,  peering  in  at  a  soldiers'  band,  which,  placed  on 
benches  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  played  away  for  its  very 
life.  Outside,  around  the  door  were  large  bills  announcing 
"The  Woman  without  a  Soul,  Drama  in  four  parts,"  and 
there  were  fine  pictures  of  women  falling  over  precipices,  men 
shot  in  bedrooms,  and  parties  in  which  all  the  guests  shrank 
back  in  extreme  horror  from  the  heroine.  We  went  ins-'d"? 
and  were  overwhelmed  by  the  band,  so  that  we  could  not  hear 
one  another  speak.  The  floor  was  covered  with  sunflower 
seeds,  and  there  was  a  strong  smell  of  soldiers'  boots  and  bad 
cigarettes  and  urine.  We  bought  tickets  from  an  old  Jewess 
behind  the  pigeon-hole  and  then,  pushing  the  curtain  aside, 
stumbled  into  darkness.  Here  the  smell  was  different,  be- 
ing, quite  simply  that  of  human  flesh  not  very  carefully 
wished.  Although,  as  we  stumbled  to  some  seats  at  the  back, 
we  could  feel  chat  we  were  alone,  it  had  the  impression  that 
multitudes  of  people  pressed  in  upon  us,  and  when  the  li^ts 
did  go  up  we  found  that  the  little  hall  was  indeed  packed  to 
its  extremest  limit. 

No  one  could  have  denied  that  it  was  a  cheerful  scene. 
Soldiers,  sailors,  peasants,  women,  and  children  crowded 
together  upon  the  narrow  benches.  There  was  a  great  con- 
sumption of  sunflower  seeds,  and  the  narrow  passage  down 
the  middle  of  the  room  was  littered  with  fragments.  Two 
stout  and  elaborate  policemen  leaned  against  the  wall  sur- 
veying the  public  with  a  friendly  if  superior  air.  There  was 
a  tremendous  amount  of  noise.  Mingled  with  the  strains  of 
the  band  beyond  the  curtain  were  cries  and  calls  and  loud 
roars  of  laughter.    The  soldiers  embraced  the  girls,  and  the 
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children,  tbeir  fingers  i 


lir  mouths,  wandered  from  bench 
TO  DeucD,  ana  a  mangy  dog  begged  wherever  he  thought  that 
he  iaw  a  kindly  face.  All  the  faces  were  kindly— kindly, 
ignorant,  and  aatoundingly  young.  As  I  felt  that  youth  I 
felt  also  separation;  I  acd  my  like  could  emphasise  as  we 
pleased  the  goodness,  docility,  mysticism  even  of  these  people, 
but  we  were  walking  in  a  country  of  darkness.  I  caught  a 
laugh,  the  glance  of  some  women,  the  voice  of  a  young  soldier 
— I  felt  behind  us,  watching  us,  the  thick  heavy  figure  of 
Basputin.  I  smelt  the  eastern  scent  of  the  sunflower  seeds, 
I  looked  back  and  glanced  at  the  impenetrable  superiority 
of  the  two  policemen,  and  I  laughed  at  myself  for  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  thought  I  had,  for  the  security  upon  which  I 
Aought  that  I  rested,  for  the  familiarity  with  which  I  had 
fancied  I  cou'd  approach  my  neighbours.  ...  I  was  not 
wise,  I  was  not  secure,  I  had  no  claim  to  familiarity.  .  .  . 

The  lights  were  down  and  we  were  showu  pictures  of 
Paris.  Because  the  cinema  was  a  little  one  and  the  prices 
small  the  films  were  faded  and  torn,  so  l.at  the  Opera  and 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  Louvre  and  the  Seine  danced 
and  wriggled  and  broke  before  our  eyes.  They  looked  strange 
enough  to  us  and  only  accented  our  isolation  and  the  odd 
semi-civilisation  in  which  we  were  living.  There  were  com- 
ments all  around  the  room  in  exactly  the  spirit  of  children 
before  a  conjurer  at  a  party.  ...  The  smell  grew  steadily 
stronger  and  stronger  ...  my  head  swam  a  little  and  I 
seemed  to  see  Rasputin,  swelling  in  his  black  robe,  catching 
ns  all  into  its  folds,  sweeping  us  up  into  the  starlight  sky. 
We  were  under  the  flare  of  the  light  again.  I  caught  Bohun's 
happy  eyes;  he  was  talking  eagerly  to  Vera  Michailovna, 
not  removing  his  eyes  from  her  face.  She  had  conquered 
him ;  I  fancied  as  I  looked  at  her  that  her  thoughts  were  else- 
where. 

There  followed  a  Vaudeville  entertainment.  A  woman 
and  a  man  in  peasants'  dress  came  and  laughed  raucously, 
without  meaning,  their  eyes  narrowly  searching  the  depths 
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of  the  house,  then  they  stamped  their  feet  and  whirled  aronnd, 
struck  one  another,  laughed  again,  and  vanished. 

The  applause  was  half-hearted.  Then  there  was  a  trainer 
of  dogs,  a  black-eyed  Tartar  with  four  very  miserable  little 
fox-terriers,  who  shivered  and  trembled  and  jumped  reluc- 
tantly through  hoops.  The  audience  liked  this,  and  cried 
and  shouted  and  threw  paper  pellets  at  the  dogs.  A  stout 
perspiring  Jew  in  a  shabby  evening  suit  came  forward  and 
begged  for  decorum.  Then  there  appeared  a  stout  little 
man  in  a  top  hat  who  wished  to  recite  verses  of,  I  gathered, 
a  violent  indecency.  I  was  uncomfortable  about  Vera 
Michailovna,  but  I  need  not  have  been.  The  indecency  was 
of  no  importance  to  her,  and  she  was  interested  in  the  human 
tragedy  of  the  performer.  Tragedy  it  was.  The  man  was 
hun-^  and  dirty  and  not  far  from  tears.  He  forgot  his 
verses  and  glanced  nervously  into  the  wings  as  though  he  ex- 
pected to  be  beaten  publicly  by  the  perspiring  Jew. 

He  stammered ;  his  mouth  wobbled ;  he  covered  it  with  a 
dirty  hand.    Ho  could  not  continue. 

The  audience  was  sympathetic.  They  listened  in  encour- 
aging silence;  then  they  clapped;  then  they  shouted  friendly 
words  to  him.  You  could  feel  throughout  the  room  an  in- 
tense dtisire  that  he  should  succeed.  He  responded  a  little  to 
the  encouragement,  but  could  not  remember  his  verses.  Hs 
struggled,  struggled,  did  a  hurried  little  breakdown  dance, 
bowed  and  vanished  into  the  wings,  to  be  beaten,  I  have  no 
doubt,  by  the  Jewish  gentleman.  We  watched  a  little  of  the 
"Drama  of  the  Woman  without  a  Soul,"  but  the  sense  of 
being  in  a  large  vat  filled  with  boiling  human  flesh  into 
whose  depths  we  were  pressed  ever  more  and  more  deeply 
was  at  last  too  much  for  us,  and  we  stumbled  our  way  into 
the  open  air.  The  black  shadow  of  the  barge,  the  jagged 
outline  of  the  huddled  buildings  against  the  sky,  the  black 
tower  at  the  end  of  the  canal,  all  these  swam  in  the  crystal 


We  took  deep  breaths  of  the  freshness  and  purity;  cheer- 
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fnl  noises  were  on  erory  side  of  m,  the  band  and  laughter; 
a  church  bell  with  its  deep  note  and  silver  tinkle ;  the  snow 
was  vast  and  deep  and  hard  all  about  us.  We  walked  back 
very  happily  to  Anglisky  Prospect  Vera  Michailovna  said 
good-night  to  me  and  went  in.  Before  he  followed  her, 
Bohun  turned  round  to  me: 

"Isn't  she  splendid?"  he  whispered.  "By  God,  Durward, 
I'd  do  anything  for  her.  ...  Do  you  think  she  likes  mel" 

"Why  not?"  I  asked. 

"I  want  her  to — frightfully.  I'd  do  anything  for  her. 
Do  you  think  she'd  like  to  learn  English  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.    "Ask  her." 

He  disappeared.  As  I  walked  home  I  felt  about  me  the 
new  interaction  of  human  lives  and  souls — ambitions,  hopes, 
youth.  And  the  crisis,  behind  these,  of  the  world's  history 
made  up,  as  it  was,  of  the  same  interactions  of  human  and 
divine.  The  fortunes  and  adventures  of  the  soul  on  its 
journey  towards  its  own  country,  its  hopes  and  fears,  strug- 
gles and  despairs,  its  rejections  and  joy  and  rewards — its 
death  and  destruction — all  this  in  terms  of  human  life  and 
the  silly  blundering  conditions  of  this  splendid  glorious  earth. 
.  .  .  Here  was  Vera  Michailovna  and  her  husband,  Nina  and 
Boris  Grogoff,  Bohun  and  Lawrence,  myself  and  Semyonov 
— a  jumbled  lot^ — ^with  all  our  pitiful  self-important  little 
histories,  our  crimes  and  virtues  so  insignificant  and  so 
quickly  over,  and  behind  them  the  fine  stuff  of  the  human  and 
divine  soul,  pushing  on  through  all  raillery  and  incongruity 
to  its  goal.  Why,  I  had  caught  up,  once  more,  that  interest 
in  life  that  I  had,  I  thought,  so  utterly  lost  I  I  stopped  for  a 
moment  by  the  frozen  canal  and  laughed  to  myself.  The 
drama  of  life  was,  after  all,  too  strong  for  my  weak  indif- 
ference. I  felt  that  night  as  though  I  had  stepped  into  a  new 
house  with  lighted  rooms  and  fires  and  friends  waiting  for 
me.  Afterwards,  I  was  so  closely  stirred  by  the  sense  of 
impending  events  that  I  could  not  sleep,  but  sat  at  my  win- 
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dow  vttcliing  the  faint  lightR  of  the  aky  shift  and  waver 
over  the  tnteu  ioe.  .  .  , 


We  were  approaching  Chriatmaa.  The  weather  of  these 
weeks  was  wonderfully  beautiful,  sharply  cold,  the  sky  pale 
bird's-egg  blue,  the  ice  and  the  snow  glittering,  shining  with 
a  thousand  colours.  There  began  now  a  strange  relationship 
between  MarkoTitch  and  myself. 

There  was  something  ineffectual  and  pessimistic  about 
me  that  made  Russians  often  feel  in  me  a  kindred  soul.  At 
the  Front,  Russians  had  confided  in  me  again  and  again,  but 
that  was  not  astonishing,  because  they  confided  in  every  one. 
Nevertheless,  they  felt  that  I  was  less  English  than  the  rest, 
and  rather  blamed  me  in  their  minds,  I  think,  for  being 
so.  I  don't  know  what  it  w^  that  suddenly  decided  Mark- 
ovitch  to  "make  me  part  of  his  life."  I  certainly  did  not 
on  my  side  make  any  advances. 

One  evening  he  came  to  see  me  and  stayed  for  hours.  Then 
he  came  two  or  three  times  within  the  following  fortnight. 
He  gave  me  the  effect  of  not  caring  in  the  least  whether  I 
were  there  or  no,  whether  I  replied  or  remained  silent, 
whether  I  asked  questions  or  simply  pursued  my  own  work. 
And  I,  on  my  side,  had  soon  in  my  consciousness  his  odd, 
irascible,  nervous,  pleading,  shy  and  boastful  figure  painted 
permanently,  so  that  his  actual  physical  presence  seemed  to  be 
unimportant.  There  he  was,  as  he  liked  to  stand  up  against 
the  white  stove  in  my  draughty  room,  his  rather  dirty  nervous 
hands  waving  in  front  of  me,  his  thin  hair  on  end,  his  ragf  ad 
beard  giving  his  eyes  an  added  expression  of  anxiety.  His 
body  was  a  poor  affair,  his  legs  thin  and  uncertain,  an  in- 
cipient stomach  causing  his  waistcoat  suddenly  to  fall  in- 
wards somewhere  half-way  up  his  chest,  his  feet  in  ill-shapen 
boots,  and  his  neck  absurdly  small  inside  his  high  stiff  collar. 
His  stiff  collar  jutting  sharply  into  his  weak  chin  was  per- 
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litpi  hit  mo«t  striking  featore.  Moit  Rnaiiana  of  hii  care- 
leM  habita  wore  aoft  collars  or  sttidents'  shirts  that  fastened 
tight  about  the  neck,  but  this  high  white  collar  was  with 
Markovitch  a  sign  and  a  symbol,  the  banner  of  his  early  am- 
bitions ;  it  was  the  first  and  last  of  him.  He  changed  it  every 
day,  it  was  always  high  and  sharp,  gleaming  and  dean, 
and  it  must  have  hurt  him  very  much.  He  wore  with  it  a 
shabby  black  tie  that  ran  as  fcr  up  the  collar  as  it  could 
go,  and  there  was  a  sense  of  pathos  and  struggle  about  this 
tie  as  though  it  were  a  wild  animal  trying  to  escape  over  an 
imprisoning  wall.  He  would  stand  clutching  my  stove  as 
though  it  assured  his  safety  in  a  dangerous  country;  then 
suddenly  he  would  break  away  from  it  and  start  careering 
up  and  down  my  room,  stopping  for  an  instant  to  gaze  through 
my  window  at  the  sea  and  the  ships,  then  o«F  again,  swinging 
his  arms,  his  anxious  eyes  searching  everywhere  for  con- 
firmation of  the  ambitions  that  still  enflamed  him. 

For  the  root  and  soul  of  him  was  that  he  was  greatly  am- 
bitious. He  had  been  born,  I  learnt,  in  some  small  town  in 
the  Moscow  province,  and  his  father  had  been  a  schoolmas- 
ter in  the  place— a  kind  of  Perodonov,  I  should  imagine,  from 
the  things  that  Markovitch  told  me  about  him.  The  father, 
at  any  rate,  was  a  mean,  malicious,  and  grossly  sensual 
creature,  and  he  finally  lost  his  post  through  his  improper  be- 
haviour towards  some  of  his  own  small  pupils.  The  family 
then  came  to  evil  days,  and  at  a  very  early  age  young  Mark- 
ovitch was  sent  to  Petrograd  to  earn  what  he  could  with  his 
wits.  He  managed  to  secure  the  post  of  a  secretary  to  an  old 
fellow  who  was  engaged  in  writing  the  life  of  his  grand- 
fathei-— a  difficult  book,  as  the  grandfather  had  been  a  vo- 
luminous letter-writer,  and  this  correspondence  had  to  be 
collected  and  tabulated.  For  months,  and  even  years,  youn.-; 
Markovitch  laboriously  endeavoured  to  arrange  these  old  yel- 
low lettoTS,  dull,  pathetic,  incoherent.  His  patron  grew  slowly 
imbecile,  but  through  the  fogs  that  increasingly  besieged  him 
saw  only  this  one  thing  clearly,  that  the  letters  must  be  at- 
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ranged.  He  kept  Markovitch  relentleialy  tt  hit  table,  al- 
lowing him  no  pleaanrei,  feeding  him  miserably  and  watch- 
ing him  penonally  undresi  every  evening  leat  he  ihould  have 
secreted  certain  letters  somewhere  on  his  body.  There  was 
something  ahnoat  sadist  apparently  in  the  old  gentleman's 
observation  of  Markovitch's  labours. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  Markovitch's  ambitions 
took  flame.    He  was  always  as  he  told  me  having  "amazing 
ideas."    I  asked  him— What  kind  of  ideas  1    "Ideas  by  which 
the  world  would  be  transformed.  .  .  .  Those  letters  were  all 
old,  you  know,  and  dusty,  and  yellow,  and  eaten,  some  of 
them,  by  rats,  and  they'd  lie  on  the  floor  and  I'd  try  to  at* 
range  them  in  little  piles  according  to  their  dates.  .  .  , 
Thero'd  be  rows  of  little  packets  all  across  the  floor  .  .  .,  and 
then  somehow,  when  one's  back  was  turned,  they'd  move,  all 
of  their  own  wicked  purpose — and  one  would  have  to  begin  all 
over  again,  bending  with  one's  back  aching,  and  seeing  al- 
ways the  stupid  handwriting.  ...  I  hated  it,  Ivan  An- 
dreievitch,  of  course  I  hated  it,  but  I  had  to  do  it  for  the 
money.    And  I  lived  in  his  house,  too,  and  as  he  got  madder 
it  wasn't  pleasant.    He  wanted  me  to  sleep  with  him  because 
he  saw  things  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  he'd  catch  hold 
of  me  and  scream  and  twist  his  fat  legs  round  me  .  .  .  no, 
it  wasn't  agreeable.     On  ne  sympatichne  laff-szem.     He 
wasn't  a  nice  man  at  all.    But  while  I  was  sorting  the  letters 
these  ideas  would  come  to  me  and  I  would  be  on  fire.  .  .  . 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  to  save  the  world,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  if  only  one  might  be  resolute  enough. 
That  was  the  trouble — to  be  resolute.    One  might  say  to  one- 
self, 'On  Friday  October  13th  I  will  do  so  and  so,  and  then 
on  Saturday  November  3rd  I  will  do  so  and  so,  and  then  on 
December  24th  it  will  be  finished.'    But  then  on  October  13th 
one  is,  may  be,  in  quite  another  mood — one  is  even  ill  pos- 
sibly— and  so  nothing  is  done  and  the  whole  plan  is  ruined. 
I  would  think  all  day  as  to  how  I  would  make  myself  resolute, 
and  I  would  say  when  old  Peodor  Stcpanovitch  would  pinch 
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my  ear  and  deny  me  more  aonp,  'Ah  ha,  you  wait,  yon  old 
pig-faoe — you  wait  until  I've  maitered  my  resolution — and 
then  I'll  show  you  I'  I  fancied,  for  initance,  that  if  I  could 
command  myself  sufficiently  I  could  just  go  to  people  and 
say,  'You  must  have  bath-houses  like  this  and  this' — I  had 
all  the  plans  ready,  you  know,  and  in  the  hottest  rnnm  ynu 
have  conches  like  this,  and  you  have  a  machine  that  beats 
your  back — so,  so,  so — not  those  dirty  old  things  that  leave 
bits  of  green  stuff  all  over  you — and  so  on,  and  so  on.  But 
better  ideas  than  that,  ideas  about  poverty  and  wealth,  no 
more  kings,  you  know,  nor  police,  but  not  your  cheap  Social' 
ism  that  fellows  like  Boris  Nicolaievitch  shout  about ;  no,  real 
happiness,  so  that  no  unc  need  work  as  I  did  for  an  old  beast 
who  didn't  give  you  enough  soup,  and  have  to  keep  quiet,  all 
the  same  and  say  nothing.  Ideas  came  like  flocks  of  birds, 
80  many  that  I  couldn't  gather  them  all  but  had  sometimes 
to  let  the  best  ones  go.  And  I  had  no  one  to  talk  to  about 
them — only  the  old  cook  and  the  girl  in  the  kitchen,  who  had 
a  child  by  old  Feodor  that  he  wouldn't  own, — but  she  swore 
it  was  his,  and  told  every  one  the  time  when  it  happened  and 
where  it  was  and  all.  .  .  .  Then  the  old  man  fell  downstairs 
and  broke  his  neck,  and  he'd  left  me  some  money  to  go  on 
with  the  letters.  .  .  ." 

At  this  point  Markovitch's  face  would  become  suddenly 
triumphantly  malevolent,  like  the  face  of  a  schoolboy  who 
remembers  a  trick  that  he  played  on  a  hated  master.  "Do 
you  think  I  went  on  with  them,  Ivan  Andreievitch  i  no,  not 
I  .  .  .  but  I  kept  the  money." 

"That  was  wrong  of  you,"  I  would  say  gravely. 

"Yes — wrong  of  course.  But  hadn't  he  been  wrong  al- 
ways? And  after  all,  isn't  everybody  wrong!  We  Russians 
have  no  conscience,  you  know,  about  anything,  and  that's 
simply  because  we  can't  make  up  our  minds  as  to  what's  wrong 
and  what's  right,  and  even  if  we  do  make  up  our  minds  it 
seems  a  pity  not  to  let  yourself  go  when  you  may  be  dead 
to-morrow.    Wrong  and  right.  .  .  .  What  words  I  .  .  .  Who 
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knowi  I  Perhapi  it  would  have  been  th«  greatest  wrong  in 
the  world  to  go  on  with  the  letters,  waiting  everybody's  time, 
and  for  myaelf,  too,  who  had  so  many  ideas,  that  life  simply 
would  never  be  long  enough  to  think  them  all  out." 

It  seemed  that  shortly  after  this  he  bad  luck  with  a  little 
invention,  and  this  piece  of  luck  was,  I  should  imagine,  the 
ruin  of  his  career,  as  pieces  of  luck  so  often  are  the  niin 
of  careers.  I  could  never  understand  what  precisely  his  in- 
vention was,  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  closing  of  doors, 
something  that  you  pulled  at  the  bottom  of  the  door,  so  that 
it  shut  softly  and  didn't  creak  with  the  wind.  A  Jew  bought 
the  invention,  and  gave  Markovitch  enough  money  to  lead 
him  confidently  to  believe  that  his  fortune  was  made.  Of 
course  it  was  not,  he  never  had  luck  with  an  invention  again, 
but  he  was  bursting  with  pride  and  happiness,  set  up  house 
for  himself  in  a  little  flat  on  the  Vassily  Ostrov — and  met 
Vera  Michailovna.  I  wish  I  could  give  some  true  idea  of  the 
change  that  came  over  him  when  he  reached  this  part  of 
his  story.  When  he  had  spoken  of  his  childhood,  his  father, 
his  first  struggles  to  live,  his  life  with  his  old  patron,  he 
had  not  attempted  to  hid  the  evil,  the  malice,  the  envy  that 
there  was  in  his  soul.  He  had  even  emphasised  it,  I  might 
fancy,  for  my  own  especial  benefit,  so  that  I  might  see  that  he 
was  not  such  a  weak,  romantic,  sentimental  creature  as  I 
had  supposed — although  God  knows  I  had  never  fancied  him 
romantic.  Now  when  he  spoke  of  his  wife  his  whole  body 
changed.  "She  married  me  out  of  pity,"  he  told  me.  "I 
hated  her  for  that,  and  I  loved  her  for  that,  and  I  hate  and 
love  her  for  it  still." 

Here  I  interrupted  him  and  told  him  that  perhaps  it  was 
better  that  he  should  not  confide  in  me  the  inner  history  of 
his  marriage. 

"Why  not  ?"  he  asked  me  suspiciously. 

"Because  I'm  only  an  acquaintance,  you  scarcely  know  me. 
You  may  regret  it  afterwards  when  you're  in  another  mood." 

"Oh,  you  English!"  he  said  contemptuously;  "you're  al- 
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w»yi  to  be  trusted.  A*  a  nntion  you're  not,  but  m  one  man 
to  tnotber  you're  not  interested  enougb  in  bnman  nature  to 
give  away  lecreti." 

"Well,  tell  mo  what  you  like,"  I  laid.    "Only  I  make  no 
promises  about  anything." 

"I  don't  want  you  to,"  he  retorted ;  "I'm  only  telling  you 
what  every  one  knows.  Wasn't  I  aware  from  the  first  mo- 
nent  that  she  marrii  J  me  out  of  pity,  and  didn't  they  all  know 
it,  and  laugh  and  tell  her  she  was  a  fool.  She  knew  that  nhi 
was  a  fool  too,  but  she  was  very  young,  and  thought  it  .^ne 
to  saerifice  herself  for  an  idea.  I  was  ill  and  I  talki^d  lo 
her  about  my  future.  She  believed  in  it,  she  thought  F  poiild 
do  wonderful  things  if  only  some  one  looked  after  uo.  .\ud 
at  the  same  time  despised  me  for  wanting  to  be  Icik-d  nfter. 
.  .  .  And  then  I  wasn't  so  ugly  as  I  am  now.  She  hii  1  somu 
money  of  her  own,  and  we  took  in  lodgers,  and  1  loved  '.icr, 
as  I  love  her  now,  so  that  I  could  kiss  her  feet  and  then  hate 
her  because  she  was  kind  to  me.  She  only  cares  for  her 
sister,  Nina;  and  because  I  was  jealous  of  the  girl  and  hated 
to  see  Vera  good  to  her  I  had  her  to  live  with  us,  just  to 
torture  myself  and  show  that  I  was  stronger  than  all  of  them 
if  I  liked.  .  .  .  And  so  I  am,  than  her  beastly  uncle  the 
doctor  and  all  the  rest  of  them— let  him  do  what  he 
likes.  .  ,  ." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  mentioned  Semyonor. 
"He's  coming  back,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  is  he!"  snarled  Markovitch.  "Well,  he'd  better  look 
out."  Then  his  voice,  his  face,  even  the  shape  of  his  body, 
changed  once  again.  "I'm  not  a  bad  man,  Ivan  Andreievitch. 
No,  I'm  not.  .  .  .  You  think  so  of  course,  and  I  don't  mind 
if  you  do.  But  I  love  Vera,  and  if  she  loved  me  I  could 
do  great  things.  I  could  astonish  them  all.  I  hear  them 
say,  'Ah,  that  Nicholas  Markovitch,  he's  no  good  .  .  .  with 
his  inventions.  What  did  a  fine  woman  like  that  marry 
such  a  man  for?'  I  know  what  they  say.  But  I'm  strong 
if  I  like.    I  gave  up  drink  when  I  wished.    I  can  give  up 
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anything.  And  when  I  succeed  they'll  see — and  then  we'll 
have  enough  money  not  to  need  these  people  staying  with  us 
and  despising  vis.  .  .  ." 

"No  one  despises  you,  Nicolai  Leontievitch,"  I  interrupted. 

"And  what  does  it  matter  if  they  do !"  he  fiercely  retorted. 
"I  despise  them — all  of  them.  It's  easy  for  them  when 
everything  goes  well  with  them,  but  with  me  everything  goes 
wrong.  Everything!  .  .  .  But  I'm  strong  enough  to  make 
everything  go  right — and  I  will." 

This  was,  for  the  time,  the  end  of  his  confidences.  He 
had,  I  was  sure,  something  further  to  tell  me,  some  plan,  some 
purpose,  but  he  decided  suddenly  that  he  would  keep  it  to 
himself,  although  I  am  convinced  that  he  had  only  told  me  his 
earlier  story  in  order  that  I  might  understand  this  new 
idea  of  his.  But  I  did  not  urge  him  to  tell  me.  My  interest 
in  life  had  not  yet  suflBciently  revived ;  it  was,  after  all,  none 
of  my  business. 

For  the  rest,  it  seemed  that  he  had  been  wildly  enthusiastic 
about  the  war  at  its  commencement.  He  had  had  great  ideas 
about  Russia,  but  now  he  had  given  up  all  hope.  Russia  was 
doomed ;  and  Germany,  whom  he  hated  and  admired,  would 
eat  her  up.  And  what  did  it  matter  ?  Perhaps  Germany 
would  "run  Russia,"  and  then  there  would  be  order  and  less 
thieving,  and  this  horrible  war  would  stop.  How  foolish  it 
had  been  to  suppose  that  any  one  in  Russia  would  ever  do  any- 
thing. They  were  all  fools  and  knaves  and  idle  in  Russia — 
like  himself. 

And  so  he  left  me. 


On  Christmas  Eve,  late  in  the  evening,  I  went  into  a 
church.  It  was  my  favourite  church  in  Petrograd,  rising 
at  the  English  Prospect  end  of  the  Quay,  with  its  white 
rounded  towers  pure  and  quiet  and  modest. 

I  had  been  depressed  all  day.  I  had  not  been  well,  and 
the  weather  was  harsh,  a  bitterly  cold  driving  wind  beating 
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down  the  streeta  and  stroking  the  ice  of  the  canal  into  a  dull 
grey  colonr.    Christmas  seemed  to  lift  into  sharper,  hitterer 
irony  the  ghastly  horrors  of  this  endless  war.    Last  Chriat- 
mas  I  had  been  too  ill  to  care,  and  the  Christmas  before  I 
had  been  at  the  Front  when  the  war  had  been  young  and 
full  of  hope,  and  I  had  seen  enough  nobility  and  self- 
sacrifice  to  be  reassured  about  the  true  stuff  of  the  human 
soul.    Now  all  that  seemed  to  be  utterly  gone.    On  the  one 
side  my  mind  was  filled  with  my  friends,  John  Trenchard 
and  Marie  Ivanovna.     The  sacrifice  that  they  had  made 
seemed  to  be  wicked  and  useless.    I  had  lost  altogether  that 
conviction  of  the  continuance  and  persistence  of  their  souls 
that  I  had,  for  so  long,  carried  with  me.     They  were  dead, 
dead  .  .  .  simply  dead.     There  at  the  Front  one  had  be- 
lieved in  many  things.     Here  in  this  frozen  and  starving 
town,  with  every  ghost  working  against  every  human,  there 
was  assurance  of  nothing — only  deep  foreboding  and  an 
ominous  silence.     The  murder  of  Easputin  still  hung  over 
every  head.     The  first  sense  of  liberty  had  passed,   and 
now  his  dirty  malicious  soul  seemed  to  be  watching  us  all,  re- 
minding us  that  he  had  not  left  us,  but  was  waiting  for  the 
striking  of  some  vast  catastrophe  that  the  friends  whom  he 
had  left  behind  him  to  carry  on  his  work  were  preparing. 
It  was  this  sense  of  moving  so  desperately  and  so  hopelessly 
in  the  dark  that  was  with  me.    Any  chance  that  there  had 
seemed  to  be  of  Russia  rising  from  the  war  with  a  free  soul 
appeared  now  to  be  utterly  gone.    Before  our  eyes  the  pow- 
ers that  ruled  us  were  betraying  us,  laughing  at  us,  selling  us. 
And  we  did  not  know  who  was  our  enemy,  who  our  friend, 
whom  to  believe,  of  whom  to  take  counsel.    Peculation  and 
lying  and  the  basest  intrigue  was  on  every  side  of  us,  hunger 
for  which  there  was  no  necessity,  want  in  a  land  packed 
with  everything.    I  believe  that  there  may  have  been  very 
well  another  side  to  the  picture,  but  at  that  time  we  could  not 
see ;  we  did  not  wish  to  sec,  we  were  blindfolded  men.  .  .  . 
I  entered  the  church  and  found  that  the  service  was  over. 
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I  passed  thron^^  the  aisle  into  the  little  rounded  cup  of  dark 
and  gold  where  the  altars  were.  Here  there  were  still  col- 
lected a  company  of  people,  kneeling,  some  of  them,  in  front 
of  the  candles,  others  standing  there,  motionless  like  statues, 
their  hands  folded,  gazing  hefore  them.  The  candles  flung 
a  mist  of  dim  embroidery  upon  the  walls,  and  within  the  mist 
the  dark  figures  of  the  priests  moved  to  and  fro.  An  old 
priest  with  long  white  hair  was  standing  behind  a  desk  close 
to  me,  and  reading  a  long  prayer  in  an  unswerving  monoto- 
nous voice.  There  was  the  scent  of  candles  and  cold  stone 
and  hot  human  breath  in  the  little  place.  The  tawdry  gilt  of 
the  Ikons  glittered  in  the  candle-light,  and  an  echo  of  the 
cold  wind  creeping  up  the  long  dark  aisle  blew  the  light 
about  so  that  the  gilt  was  like  flashing  piercing  eyes.  I 
wrapped  my  Shuba  closely  about  me,  and  stood  there  lost  in 
a  hazy,  indefinite  dream. 

I  was  comforted  and  tou(Aed  by  the  placid,  mild,  kindly 
faces  of  those  standing  near  me.  "Ko  evil  here  ..."  I 
thought.  "Only  ignorance,  and  for  that  others  are  re- 
sponsible." 

I  was  lost  in  my  dream  and  I  did  not  know  of  what  I 
was  dreaming.  The  priest's  voice  went  on,  and  the  lights 
flickered,  and  it  was  as  though  some  one,  a  long  way  off,  were 
1  tying  to  give  me  a  message  that  it  was  important  that  I 
should  hear,  important  for  myself  and  for  others.  There 
came  over  me,  whence  I  know  not,  a  sudden  conviction  of 
the  fearful  power  of  Evil,  a  sudden  realisation,  as  though  I 
had  been  shown  something,  a  scene  or  a  picture  or  writing 
which  had  brought  this  home  to  me.  .  .  .  The  lights  seemed 
to  darken,  the  priest's  figure  faded,  and  I  felt  as  though  the 
message  that  some  one  had  been  trying  to  deliver  to  me  had 
been  withdrawn.  I  waited  a  moment,  looking  about  me  in 
a  bewildered  fashion,  as  though  I  had  in  reality  just  woken 
from  sleep.    Then  I  left  the  church. 

Outside  the  cold  air  was  intense.  I  walked  to  the  end  of 
the  Quuy  and  leaned  on  the  stone  parapet.    The  Neva  seemed 
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vast  like  a  huge,  white,  impending  shadow;  it  swept  in  a 
colossal  wave  of  froien  ice  out  to  the  far  horizon,  where  tiny, 
twinkling  lights  met  it  and  closed  it  in.  The  bridges  that 
crossed  it  held  forth  their  lights,  and  there  were  the  gleams, 
hke  travelling  stars,  of  the  passing  trams,  but  all  these  were 
utterly  insignificant  against  the  vast  body  of  the  contemptu- 
ous ice.  On  the  farther  shore  the  buildings  rose  in  a  thin, 
tapering  line,  looking  as  though  they  had  been  made  of  black 
tissue  paper,  against  the  solid  weight  of  the  cold,  stony  sky. 
The  Peter  and  Paul  Fortress,  the  towers  of  the  Mohammedan 
Mosque  were  thin,  immaterial,  ghostly,  and  the  whole  line 
of  the  town  was  simply  a  black  pencilled  shadow  against  the 
ice,  smoke  that  might  be  scattered  with  one  heave  of  the 
force  of  the  river.  The  Neva  was  silent,  but  beneath  that 
silence  beat  what  force  and  power,  what  contempt  and  scorn, 
what  silent  purposes? 

I  saw  then,  near  me,  and  gazing,  like  myself,  on  to 
the  river  the  tall,  broad  figure  of  a  peasant,  standing,  without 
movement,  black  against  the  sky. 

He  seemed  to  dominate  the  scene,  to  be  stronger  and  more 
contemptuous  than  the  ice  itself,  but  also  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  it.  J    1^      J 

I  made  some  movemer .  and  he  turned  and  looked  at  me. 
He  was  a  fine  man,  with  a  black  beard  and  noble  carriage. 
He  passed  down  the  Quay  and  I  turned  towards  home. 


About  four  o'clock  on  Christmas  afternoon  I  took  some 
flowers  to  Vera  Michailovna.  I  found  that  the  long  sitting- 
room  had  been  cleared  of  all  furniture  save  the  big  table 
and  the  chairs  round  it.  About  a  dozen  middle-aged  ladies 
were  sitting  about  the  table  and  solemnly  playing  "Lotto." 
So  serious  were  they  that  they  scarcely  looked  up  when  I 
came  in.  Vera  Michailovna  said  my  name  and  they  smiled 
and  some  of  them  bowed,  but  their  eyes  never  left  the  num- 
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bored  cards.  "Dvar  .  .  .  Peedecat  .  .  .  Cheteeriy  .  .  . 
ZuTOch  Tree  .  .  .  Semdecet  Voisim"  .  .  .  came  from  a 
Btout  and  good-natured  lady  reading  the  numbers  as  she  took 
them  from  the  box.  Most  of  the  ladies  were  healthy,  per- 
spiring, and  of  a  most  amiable  appearance.  They  might, 
many  of  them,  have  been  the  wives  of  English  country  clergy- 
men, so  domestic  and  unalarmed  were  they.  I  recognised  two 
Markovitch  aunts  and  a  Semyonov  consin. 

There  was  a  hush  and  a  solemnity  about  the  proceedings. 
Vera  Michailoyna  was  very  busy  in  the  kitchen,  her  face 
flushed  and  her  sleeves  rolled  up ;  Sacha,  the  servant,  malev- 
olently assisting  her  and  scolding  continually  the  stout  and 
agitated  country  girl  who  had  been  called  in  for  the  occasion. 
"All  goes  well,"  Vera  smilingly  assured  me.  "Half-past 
six  it  is— don't  be  late." 
"I  will  be  in  time,"  I  said. 

"Do  you  know,  I've  asked  your  English  friend.  The  big 
one." 

"Lawrence?  ...  Is  he  coming?" 

"Teg.    At  least  I  understood  so  on  the  telephone,  but  he 
sounded  confused.    Do  you  think  he  will  want  to  come  ?" 
"I'm  sure  he  will,"  I  answered. 

"Afterwards  I  wasn't  sure.  I  thought  he  might  think  it 
impertinent  when  we  know  him  so  little.  But  he  could  easily 
have  said  if  he  didn't  want  to  come,  couldn't  he  ?" 

There  seemed  to  me  something  unusual  in  the  way  that  she 
asked  me  these  questions.  She  did  not  usually  care  whether 
people  were  offended  or  no.  She  had  not  time  to  consider 
that,  and  in  any  case  she  despised  people  who  took  offence 
easily. 

I  would  perhaps  have  said  something,  but  the  country  girl 
dropped  a  plate  and  Sacha  leapt  upon  the  opportunity. 
"Drank!  .  .  .  What  did  I  say,  having  such  a  girl?  Is  it 
not  better  to  do  things  for  yourself  ?  But  no — of  course  no 
one  cares  for  my  advice,  as  though  last  year  the  same 
thing  .  .  ."    And  so  on. 
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I  left  them  and  went  home  to  prepare  for  the  ieeat. 
I  returned  punctnally  at  half-paat  six  and  found  every  one 
there.  Many  of  the  ladies  had  gone,  bw  the  annta  remained, 
and  there  were  other  nnclea  and  some  couains.  We  muat  have 
been  in  all  between  twenty  and  thirty  people.  The  table 
was  now  magnificently  spread.  There"  was  a  tine  glittering 
Father  Christmas  in  the  middle,  a  Father  Christmas  of 
German  make,  I  am  afraid.  Ribbons  and  frosted  strips  of 
coloured  paper  ran  in  lines  up  and  down  the  cloth.  The 
"Zakuska"  were  on  a  side-table  near  the  door— herrings  and 
ham  and  smoked  fish  and  radishes  and  mushrooms  and  tongue 
and  caviare  and,  most  unusual  of  all  in  those  days,  a  de- 
canter of  vodka. 

No  one  had  begun  yet ;  every  one  stood  about,  a  little  un- 
easy and  awkward,  with  continuous  glances  flung  at  the 
"Zakuska"  table.  Of  the  company  Markovitch  first  caught 
my  eye.  I  had  never  seen  him  so  clean  and  amart  before. 
His  high,  piercing  collar  was  of  course  the  first  thing  that 
one  saw ;  then  one  perceived  that  his  hair  was  brushed,  his 
beard  trimmed,  and  that  he  wore  a  very  decent  suit  of  rather 
shiny  black.  This  washing  and  scouring  of  him  gave  him  a 
curiously  subdued  and  imprisoned  air:  I  felt  sympathetic 
towards  him ;  I  could  see  that  he  was  anxious  to  please,  happy 
at  the  prospect  of  being  a  successful  host,  and,  to-night,  meet 
desperately  in  love  with  his  wife.  That  last  st,>od  out  and 
beyond  all  else.  His  eyes  continually  sought  her  face;  he 
had  the  eyes  of  a  dog  watching  and  waiting  for  its  master's 
appreciative  word. 

I  had  never  before  seen  Vera  Michailovna  so  fine  and  in- 
dependent and,  at  the  same  time,  so  kind  and  gracious.  She 
was  dressed  in  white,  very  plain  and  simple,  her  shining  black 
hair  piled  high  on  her  head,  her  kind,  good  eyes  watching 
every  one  and  everything  to  see  that  all  were  pleased.  She, 
too,  was  happy  to-night,  but  happy  also  n  a  strange,  sub^ 
dued,  quiescent  way,  and  I  felt,  as  I  ■■ways  did  about  her, 
that  her  soul  was  still  asleep  and  untouched,  and  that  much 
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of  her  reliance  and  independence  came  from  that  Uncle 
Ivan  was  in  hii  smart  clothes,  his  round  face  very  red  and 
he  wore  his  air  of  rather  ladylilce  but  inoffensive  superiority. 
He  stood  near  the  table  with  the  "Zakuska,"  and  his  eyes 
rested  there.  I  do  not  now  remember  many  of  the  Marko- 
vitch  and  Semyonov  relations.  There  was  a  tall  thin  young 
man,  rather  bald,  with  a  short  black  moustache;  he  was 
nervous  and  lelf-assertive,  and  he  had  a  high,  shrill  voice. 
He  talked  incessantly.  There  were  several  delightful,  mid- 
dle-aged women,  quiet  and  ready  to  be  pleased  with  every- 
thing— the  best  Bussian  type  of  all  perhaps,  women  who  knew 
life,  who  were  generously  tolerant,  kind-iiaarted,  with  a  quiet 
sense  of  humour  and  no  nonsense  about  them.  There  was 
one  fat  red-faced  man  in  a  very  tight  black  coat,  who  gave 
his  opinion  always  about  food  and  drink.  He  was  from 
Moscow — his  name  Paul  Leontievitch  Bozanov — and  I  met 
him  on  a  later  occasion  of  which  I  shall  have  to  tell  in  its 
place.  Then  there  were  two  'young  girls  who  giggled  a  great 
deal  and  whispered  together.  They  hung  around  Kina  and 
stroked  her  hair  and  admired  her  dress,  and  laughed  at  Boris 
Grogoff  and  any  one  else  who  was  near  them. 

Kina  was  immensely  happy.  She  loved  parties  of  course, 
and  especially  parties  in  which  she  was  the  hostess.  She 
was  like  a  young  kitten  or  puppy  in  a  white  frock,  with  her 
hair  tumbling  over  her  eyes.  She  was  greatly  excited,  and 
as  joyous  as  though  there  were  no  war,  and  no  afflicted  Bus- 
sia,  and  nothing  serious  in  all  the  world.  This  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  I  suspected  that  Grogoff  cared  for 
her.  Outwardly  he  did  nothing  but  chaff  and  tease  her,  and 
she  responded  in  that  quick  rather  sharp  and  very  often 
crudely  personal  way  at  which  foreigners  for  the  first  time 
in  Bussian  company  so  often  wonder.  Badinage  with  Bus- 
sians  so  quickly  passes  to  lively  and  noisy  quarrelling,  which 
in  its  turn  so  suddenly  fades  into  quiet  contented  amiability 
that  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  observer  feels  rather  breath- 
less at  it  all.     Grogoff  was  a  striking  figure,  with  his  fine 
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height  and  handsome  head  and  bold  eyes,  but  there  was  some- 
thing about  him  that  I  did  not  like.  Immensely  self-confi- 
dent, he  nevertheless  seldom  opened  his  mouth  without  be- 
traying great  ignorance  about  almost  everything.  He  was 
hopelessly  ill-educated,  and  was  the  more  able  therefore  from 
the  very  little  knowledge  that  he  had  to  construct  a  very 
simple  Socialist  creed  in  which  the  main  statutes  were  that 
everything  should  be  taken  from  the  rich  and  given  to  the 
poor,  the  peasants  should  have  all  the  land,  and  the  rulers 
of  the  world  be  beheaded.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  other 
countries,  although  be  talked  very  freely  of  what  he  called 
his  "International  Principles."  I  could  not  respect  him 
as  I  could  many  Russian  revolutionaries,  because  he  had 
never  on  any  occasion  put  himself  out  or  suffered  any  incon- 
venience for  his  principles,  living  as  he  did,  comfortably, 
with  all  the  food  and  clothes  that  he  needed.  At  the  same 
time  he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  kindly  and  warm-hearted, 
and  professed  friendship  for  me,  altough  he  despised  what  he 
called  my  "Capitalistic  tendencies."  Had  he  only  known,  he 
was  far  richer  and  more  autocratic  than  I ! 

In  the  midst  of  this  company  Henry  Bohun  was  rather 
shy  and  uncomfortable.  He  was  suspicious  always  that  they 
would  laugh  at  his  Russian  (what  mattered  it  if  they  did?), 
and  he  was  distressed  by  the  noise  and  boisterous  friendliness 
of  every  one.  I  could  not  help  smiling  to  myself  as  I 
watched  him.  He  was  learning  very  fast.  He  would  not  tell 
any  one  now  that  "he  really  thought  that  he  did  understand 
Russia,"  nor  would  he  offer  to  put  his  friends  right  about 
Russian  characteristics  and  behaviour.  He  watched  the 
young  giggling  girls,  and  the  fat  Rozanov,  and  the  shrill 
young  man  with  ill-concealed  distress.  Very  far  these  from 
the  Lizas  and  Natachas  of  his  literary  imagination — and  yet 
not  so  far  either,  had  he  only  known. 

He  pinned  all  his  faith,  as  I  could  see,  to  Vera  Michailovna, 
who  did  gloriously  fulfil  his  self-instituted  standards.    And 
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yet  he  did  not  know  her  at  all  I    He  wai  to  anffer  pain  thero 
too. 

At  dinner  he  waa  unfortunately  aeated  between  one  of  the 
giggling  girls  and  a  very  deaf  old  lady  who  waa  the  great- 
aunt  of  Nina  and  Vori".  This  old  lady  trembled  like  an 
aspen  leaf,  and  was  continually  dropping  beneath  the  table  a 
little  black  bag  that  she  carried.  She  could  make  nothing 
of  Bohun's  Russian,  even  if  she  heard  it,  and  was  under  the 
impression  that  he  waa  a  Frenchman.  She  began  a  long 
quivering  story  about  Paris  to  which  she  had  onoe  been,  how 
she  had  lost  herself,  and  how  a  dolifbtful  Frenchman  had 
put  her  on  her  right  path  again  ...  A  chivalrous  people, 
your  countrymen"  ...  she  repeat  d.  nodding  her  head  ao 
that  her  long  silver  earrings  rattlt '  again — "gay  and  chiv- 
alrous 1"  Bohun  waa  not,  I  am  afraid,  as  chivalrous  as  he 
might  have  been,  because  he  knew  that  the  girl  on  his  other 
side  was  laughing  at  his  atteippts  to  explain  that  he  was  not 
a  Frenchman.  "Stupid  old  woman!"  he  said  to  me  aftei^ 
wards.  "She  dropped  her  bag  under  the  table  at  least  twenty 
times!"  ' 

MMnwhile  the  astonishing  fact  was  that  the  success  of 
the  dinner  was  Jerry  Lawrence.  He  was  placed  on  Vera 
Michailovna's  left  hand,  Rozanov,  the  Moscow  merchant  near 
to  him,  and  I  did  not  hear  him  say  anything  very  bright  or 
illuminating,  but  every  one  felt,  I  think,  that  he  was  a  cheer- 
ful and  dependable  person.  I  always  felt,  when  I  observed 
him,  that  he  understood  the  Russian  character  far  better 
than  any  of  us.  He  had  none  of  the  self-assertion  of  the 
average  Englishman  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  his  opin- 
ions and  his  preferences.  He  took  every  kind  of  chaff  with 
good-humoured  indifference,  but  I  think  it  was  above  every- 
thing else  his  tolerance  that  pleased  the  Russians.  Nothing 
shocked  him,  which  did  not  at  all  mean  that  he  had  no 
code  of  honour  or  morals.  His  code  was  severe  and  stem, 
but  his  sease  of  human  fallibility,  and  the  fine  fight  that 
human  nature  was  always  making  against  stupendous  odda 
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■tinred  bim  to  a  fine  and  comprehending  clarity.  He  had 
many  faults.  He  wa«  ohatinate,  often  dull  and  lethargic,  in 
many  waya  gmsly  ill-educated  and  sometimes  wilfully  obtuse 
— but  he  was  a  fine  friend,  a  noble  enemy,  and  a  chivalrous 
lover.  There  was  nothing  mean  nor  petty  in  him,  and  his 
views  of  life  and  the  human  soul  were  wider  and  more  all- 
embracing  than  in  any  Englishman  I  have  ever  known.  You 
may  say  of  course  that  it  is  sentimental  nonsense  to  suppose 
at  all  that  the  human  soul  is  making  a  fine  fight  against  odds. 
Even  I,  at  this  period,  was  tempted  to  think  that  it  might 
be  nonsense,  but  it  is  a  view  as  good  as  another,  after  all,  and 
BO  ignorant  are  all  of  us  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  say  that 
anything  is  impossible! 

After  drinking  the  vodka  and  oating  the  "Zakuska,"  we 
sat  down  to  table  and  devoured  crayfish  soup.  Every  one  be- 
came lively.    Politics  of  course,  were  discussed. 

I  heard  Eozanov  say,  "Ah,  you  in  Petrograd  I  What  do 
you  know  of  things  ?  Don't  let  me  hurt  any  one's  feelings, 
pray.  .  .  .  Most  excellent  soup.  Vera  Michailovna — I  con- 
gratulate you.  .  .  .  But  you  just  wait  until  3<Ioscow  takes 
things  in  hand.  Why  only  the  other  day  Maklakoff  said  to 
a  friend  of  mine — 'It's  all  nonsense,'  he  said." 

And  the  shrill-voiced  young  man  told  a  story — "But  it 
wasn't  the  same  man  at  all.  She  was  so  confused  when  she 
saw  what  she'd  done,  that  I  give  you  my  word  she  was  on 
the  point  of  crying.  I  could  see  tears  .  .  .  just  trembling — 
on  the  edge.  'Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,'  she  said,  and  the 
man  was  such  a  fool.  .  .  ." 

Markovitch  was  busy  about  the  drinks.  There  was  some 
sherry  and  some  light  red  wine.  Markovitcb  was  proud  of 
having  been  able  to  secure  it.  He  was  beaming  with  pride. 
He  explained  to  everybody  how  it  had  been  done.  He  walked 
round  the  table  and  stood,  for  an  instant,  with  his  hand  on 
Vera  Hichailovna's  shoulder.  The  pies  with  fish  and  cab- 
bage in  them  were  handed  round.  He  jested  with  the  old 
great-aunt.    He  shouted  in  her  ear : 
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"Now,  Amit  luMk  .  .  .  ioiM  win..  Good  for  yon,  yo« 
know^-keep  you  joang.  ..."  '     '■> 

"No,  no,  DO  .  .  .»  At  protMted,  laughing  and  ilukiog 
her  eamngi,  with  tears  in  her  eyea.  But  he  filled  her  riaia 
and  ahe  drank  it  and  coughed,  atill  protesting: 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,"  she  chattered  aa  Bohun  dived 
under  the  table  and  found  her  bag  for  her.  I  aaw  that  he 
did  not  like  the  crayflah  aoup,  and  wu  diatreaaed  because  he 
had  ao  large  a  helping. 

He  blushed  and  looked  at  hia  plate,  then  began  a<nin  to 
eat  and  stopped. 

"Don't  you  like  it?"  one  of  the  giggling  girla  asked  him. 
But  It  s  very  good.    Have  another  'Pie  1'  " 

The  meal  continued.    There  were  little  suckling  pigs  with 
Kasha,    a  kind  of  brown  buckwheat.    Eveiy  one  was  gayer 
and  gayer.    Now  all  talked  at  once,  and  no  one  liatened  to 
anything  that  any  one  else  said.    Of  them  all,  Nina  was  by 
far  the  gayest.    She  had  drunk  no  win^-she  always  said 
that  she  could  not  bear  the  nasty  atuff,  and  although  every  one 
tried  to  persuade  her,  telling  her  that  now  when  you  could 
not  get  It  anywhere,  it  was  wicked  not  to  drink  it,  she  would 
not  change  her  mind.    It  was  simply  youth  and  happineaa 
that  radiated  from  her,  and  also  perhapa  some  other  excite- 
ment for  which  I  could  not  account    Grogoff  tried  to  make 
her  drink.    She  defied  him.    He  came  over  to  her  chair,  but 
she  pushed  him  away,  and  then  lightly  slapped  hia  cheek. 
Every  one  laughed.     Then  he  whispered  something  to  her 
For  an  instant  the  gaiety  left  her  eyes.    "You  shouldn't  say 
that!    she  answered  almost  angrily.     He  went  back  to  his 
«eat.    I  was  sitting  next  to  her,  and  she  was  very  charming 
to  me,  seeing  that  I  had  all  that  I  neeJod  and  showing  th^ 
she  liked  me.    "You  mustn't  be  gloomy  and  ill  and  miser- 
able,   she  whispered  to  me.    "Oh  I    I've  seen  yon  I    There's 
no  need.    Come  to  us  and  we'll  make  you  aa  happy  as  we  can 
—Vera  and  I.  ...  We  both  love  you." 
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"My  dear,  I'm  nraoh  too  old  and  itupid  for  you  to  bother 
•bout!" 

She  put  her  hand  ou  my  •rm.  "I  know  that  I'm  wicked 
and  care  only  for  plea<>ur&  .  .  .  Vera')  always  saying  lo. 
But  I  can  be  better  if  yuu  want  mo  to  be." 

This  was  flattering,  but  I  know  that  it  waa  only  her  gen- 
eral happincM  that  made  her  talk  like  that.  And  at  once 
ihe  was  after  aomething  else.  "Your  Englishman,"  she  said, 
looking  across  the  table  at  Lawrence,  "I  like  his  face.  I 
should  be  frightened  of  him,  though." 

"Oh  no,  you  wouldn't,"  I  answered.  "lie  wouldn't  hurt 
any  one." 

She  continued  to  look  at  him  and  be,  glancing  up,  their 
eyes  met.  She  smiled  and  he  smiled.  Then  he  raised  his 
glass  and  drank. 

"I  mustn't  drink,"  she  called  across  the  table.  "It's  only 
water  and  that's  bad  luck." 

"Oh,  you  can  challenge  any  amount  of  bad  luck — I'm 
sure,"  he  called  back  to  her. 

I  fancied  that  Qrogoff  did  not  like  this.  He  was  drinking 
a  great  deal.    He  roughly  called  Nina's  attention. 

"Nina  .  .  .  Ah— Nina!" 

But  she,  although  I  am  certain  that  she  heard  him,  paid 
no  attention. 

He  called  again  more  loudly: 

"Nina  .  .  .  Nina!" 

"Well?"  She  turned  towards  him,  her  eyea  laughing  at 
him. 

"Drink  my  health." 

"I  can't.     I  liiivc  1  Illy  water." 

"Then  you  must  drink  wine." 

"I  won't.    I  detest  it." 

"But  you  must." 

He  came  over  to  her  and  poured  a  little  red  wine  into  her 
water.  She  turned  and  emptied  the  glass  over  his  hand. 
For  an  instant  his  face  was  dark  with  rage. 
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"I'll  pay  you  for  that,"  I  heard  him  whisper. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "He's  tiresome,  Boris  .  .  ." 
she  said,  "I  like  your  Englishman  hetter." 

We  were  ever  gayer  and  gayer.  There  were  now  of  course 
no  cakes  nor  biscuits,  but  there  was  jam  with  our  tea,  and 
there  were  even  some  chocolates.  I  noticed  that  Vera  and 
Lawrence  were  getting  on  together  famously.  They  talked 
and  laughed,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  pleasure. 

Markovitch  came  up  and  stood  behind  them,  watching 
them.    His  eyes  devoured  his  wife. 

"Vera!"  he  said  suddenly. 

"Yes !"  she  cried.  She  had  not  known  that  he  was  behind 
her;  she  was  startled.  She  turned  round  and  he  came  for- 
ward and  kissed  her  hand.  She  let  him  do  this,  as  she  let 
him  do  everything,  with  the  indulgence  that  one  allows  a 
child.  He  stood,  afterwards,  half  in  the  shadow,  watching 
her. 

And  now  the  moment  for  the  event  of  the  evening  had 
arrived.  The  doors  of  Markovitch's  little  work-room  were 
suddenly  opened,  and  there — instead  of  the  shabby  untidy 
dark  little  hole — there  was  a  splendid  Christmas  Tree  blaz- 
ing with  a  hundred  candles.  Coloured  balls  and  frosted  silver 
and  wooden  figures  of  red  and  blue  hung  all  about  the  tree — 
it  was  most  beautifully  done.  On  a  table  close  at  hand  were 
presents.  We  all  clapped  our  hands.  We  were  childishly 
delighted.  The  old  great-aunt  cried  with  pleasure.  Boris 
Grogoff  suddenly  looked  like  a  happy  boy  of  ten.  Happiest 
and  proudest  of  them  all  was  Markovitdi.  He  stood  there, 
a  large  pair  of  scissors  in  his  hand,  waiting  to  out  the  string 
round  the  parcels.  We  said  again  and  again,  "Marvellous!" 
"Wonderful!"  "Splendid!"  .  .  .  "But  this  year— however 
did  you  find  it,  Vera  Michailovna  ?"  "To  take  such  trou- 
ble! .  .  ."  "Splendid !  Splendid !"  Then  we  were  given 
our  presents.  Vera,  it  was  obvious  had  chosen  them,  for  there 
was  taste  and  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  every  one. 
Mine  was  a  little  old  religious  figure  in  beaten  silver — ^Law- 
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rence  had  a  rilTer  muff-boz.  .  .  .  Every  one  was  delighted. 
We  clapped  our  hands.  We  shouted.  Some  one  cried  "Cheers 
for  our  host  and  hostess  I" 

We  gave  them,  and  in  no  half  measure.  We  shouted. 
Boris  Orogoff  cried,  "More  cheers!" 

It  was  then  that  I  saw  Markovitch's  face  that  had  been 
puckered  with  pleasure  like  the  face  of  a  delighted  child  sud- 
denly stiffen,  his  hand  moved  forward,  then  dropped.  I 
t-..med  and  found,  standing  in  the  doorway,  quietly  watch- 
ing us,  Alezei  Petrovitch  Semyonov. 


I  stared  at  him.  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  away.  I  in- 
stantly forgot  every  one  else,  the  room,  the  tree,  the  lights. 
.  .  .  With  a  force,  with  a  poignancy  and  pathos  and  bru- 
tality that  were  more  cruel  than  I  could  have  believed  possible 
that  other  world  came  back  to  me.  Ah!  I  could  see  now 
that  all  these  months  I  had  been  running  away  from  this  very 
thing,  seeking  to  pretend  that  it  did  not  exist,  that  it  had 
never  existed.  All  in  vain — utterly  in  vain.  I  saw  Sem- 
yonov as  I  had  just  seen  him,  sitting  on  his  horse  outside  the 

shining  white  house  at  O Then  Semyonov  operating  in 

a  stinking  room,  under  a  red  light,  his  arms  bathed  in  blood ;, 
then  Semyonov  and  Trenchard ;  then  Semyonov  speaking  to 
Marie  Ivanovna,  her  eyes  searching  his  face ;  then  that  day 
when  I  woke  from  my  dream  in  the  orchard  to  find  his  eyes 
staring  at  me  through  the  bright  green  trees,  and  afterwards 
when  we  went  in  to  look  at  her  dead ;  then  worst  of  all  that 
ride  back  to  the  "Stab"  with  my  hand  on  his  thick,  throbbing 
arm.  .  .  .  Semyonov  in  the  Forest,  working,  sneering,  hat- 
ing us,  despising  us,  carrying  his  tragedy  in  his  eyss  and 
defying  us  to  care ;  Semyonov  that  last  time  of  all,  vanishing 
into  the  darkness  with  his  "Nothing!"  that  lingering  echo 
01  a  defiant  desperate  soul  that  had  stayed  with  me,  against 
my  bidding,  ever  since  I  had  heard  it. 
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What  a  fool  had  I  been  to  know  these  people!  I  had  felt 
from  the  first  to  what  it  must  lead,  and  I  might  have  avoided 
it  and  I  would  not.  I  looked  at  him,  I  faced  him,  I  smiled. 
He  was  the  same  as  he  had  been.  A  little  stouter,  perhaps, 
his  pale  hair  and  square-cut  beard  looking  as  though  it  had 
been  carved  from  some  pale  honey-coloured  wood,  the  thick 
stolidity  of  his  long  body  and  short  legs,  the  squareness  of 
his  head,  the  coldness  of  his  eyes  and  the  violent  red  of  hia 
lips,  all  were  just  as  they  had  been — the  same  man,  save 
that  now  he  was  in  civilian  clothes,  in  a  black  suit  with  a 
black  bow  tie.  There  was  a  smile  on  his  lips,  that  same  smile 
half  sneer  half  friendliness  that  I  knew  so  well.  His  eyes 
were  veiled.  .  .  . 

He  was,  I  believe,  as  violently  surprised  to  see  me  as  I 
had  been  to  see  him,  but  he  held  himself  in  complete  control  I 
He   said,    "Why,    Durward!  .  .  .  Ivan    Andreievitoh  1" 
Then  he  greeted  the  others. 

I  was  able,  now,  to  notice  the  general  effect  of  his  arrival. 
It  was  as  though  a  cold  wind  had  suddenly  burst  through  the 
windows,  blown  out  all  the  candles  upon  the  tree  and  plunged 
the  place  into  darkness.  Those  who  did  not  know  him  felt 
that,  with  his  entrance,  the  gaiety  was  gone.  Markovitch'g 
face  was  pale,  he  was  looking  at  Vera  who,  for  an  instant,  had 
stood,  quite  silently,  staring  at  her  uncle,  then,  recovering 
herself,  moved  forward. 

"Why,  Uncle  Alexei!"  she  cried,  holding  out  her  hand. 
"You're  too  late  for  the  tree  1  Why  didn't  you  tell  us  ?  Then 
you  could  have  come  to  dinner  .  .  .  and  now  it  is  all  over. 
Why  didn't  you  tell  us  I" 

He  took  her  hand,  and,  very  solemnly,  bent  down  and 
kissed  it. 

"I  didn't  know  myself,  dear  Vera  Miohailovna.  I  only 
arrived  in  Petrog  ssterday ;  and  then  in  my  house  every- 
thing wag  wrong,  and  I've  been  busy  all  day.  But  I  felt  that 
I  must  nm  in  and  give'  you  the  greetings  of  the  season.  .  .  . 
Ah,  Kicholas,  how  are  you?    And  you,  Ivan?  ...  I  tele- 
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phoned  to  you.  .  .  .  Nina,  my  dear.  .  .  ."  And  ao  on.  He 
went  round  and  shook  hands  with  them  all.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  Bohun  and  Lawrence.  He  was  very  genial,  praising 
the  tree,  laughing,  shouting  in  the  ears  of  the  great-aunt 
But  no  one  responded.  As  so  frequently  happens  in  Russia 
the  atmosphere  was  suddenly  changed.  No  one  had  any- 
thing to  say.  The  candles  on  the  tree  were  blown  out.  Of 
course,  the  evening  was  not  nearly  ended.  There  would  be 
tea  and  games,  perhaps — at  any  rate  every  one  would  sit  and 
sit  until  three  or  four  if,  for  no  other  reason,  simply  because 
it  demanded  too  much  energy  to  rise  and  make  farewells. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  party  was  utterly  dead.  .  .  . 

The  samovar  hissed  at  the  end  of  the  table.  Vera  Mich- 
ailovna  sat  there  making  tea  for  every  one.  Semyonov  (I 
should  now  in  the  heart  of  his  relations,  have  thought  of  him 
as  Alexei  Petrovitch,  but  so  long  had  he  been  Semyonov  to 
me  that  Semyonov  he  must  remain)  was  next  to  her,  and  I 
saw  that  he  took  trouble,  talking  to  her,  smiling,  his  stiff 
strong  white  fingers  now  and  then  stroking  his  thick  beard, 
his  red  lips  parting  a  little,  then  closing  so  firmly  that  it 
seemed  that  they  would  never  open  again. 

I  noticed  that  his  eyes  often  wandered  towards  me.  He 
was  uneasy  about  my  presence  there,  I  thought,  and  that 
disturbed  me.  I  felt  as  I  looked  at  him  the  same  confusion 
as  I  had  always  felt.  I  did  not  hate  him.  t*  strength  of 
character,  his  fearlessness,  these  things  in  a  t  ..ntry  famous 
for  neither  quality  I  was  driven  to  admire  and  to  respect. 
And  I  could  not  hate  what  I  admired. 

And  yet  my  fear  gathered  and  gathered  in  volume  as  I 
watched  him.  What  would  he  do  with  these  people  ?  What 
plans  had  he?  What  purpose?  What  secret,  selfish  ambi- 
tions was  he  out  now  to  secure  ? 

Markoviteh  was  silent,  drinking  his  tea,  watching  his 
wife,  watching  us  all  with  his  nervous  frowning  expression. 

I  rose  to  go  and  then,  when  I  had  said  farewell  to  every 
one  and  went  towards  the  door,  Semyonov  joined  me. 
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«  T^"'  ?r°  Andreievitch  »  he  said.     "So  we  have  not 
nnished  with  one  another  yet." 

^He^  looked  at  me  with  hig  steady  unswerving  eyes;  he 

I  also  smiled  as  I  found  my  cont  and  hat  in  the  little  hall. 
Sacha  helped  me  into  my  Shuba.  He  stood,  his  lips  a  little 
apart,  watching  me. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time?"  he  asked  me. 
"I've  been  ill,"  I  answered. 
"Not  bad,  I  hope." 

''No,  not  bad.     But  enough  to  keep  me  very  idle." 
As  much  of  an  optimist  as  ever  ?" 
"Was  I  an  optimist  ?" 

"Why,  surely.  A  charming  one.  Do  you  love  Russia  as 
truly  as  ever?" 

I  laughed,  my  hand  on  the  door.  "That's  my  affair. 
Alexei  Petrovitch,"  I  answered.  ' 

you  knowl"'^'"  ^"  ""'^'  '"""^-     "^°"''"  '°*"'^8  older, 
"You  too,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  perhaps  .  .  Would  I  still  think  you  sentimental, 
do  you  suppose  ?"  ' 

"It  is  of  no  importance,  Alexei  Petrovitch,"  I  said  "I'm 
rPeC:d?'"'^'*^""*'"^"^*°'^''-    A-y°— ining 

strS^hlt:'  ir  *""  ""^  ""°"^'^'  ^" ''-'  '^"■"^ 

"I  hope  so." 

You  will  work  at  your  practice  ?" 
"Perhaps."     He  nodded  to  me.     "Strange  to  find  you 

Hecio;?;.  'f  •   ."^  *^"  "'^^*  agair Good-nigh" 
He  closed  the  door  behind  me. 
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Npxt  daj  I  fell  ill.  I  had  felt  unwell  for  several  weeks, 
and  uow  I  woke  up  to  a  bad  feverish  cold,  my  body  one  vast 
ache,  and  at  tha  same  time  impersonal,  away  from  me,  float- 
ing over  above  me,  sinking  under  me,  tied  to  me  only  by 
pain.  .  .  . 

I  was  too  utterly  apathetic  to  care.  The  old  woman  who 
looked  after  my  rooms  telephoned  to  my  doctor,  a  stout,  red- 
faced  jolly  man,  who  came  and  laughed  at  me,  ordered  me 
some  medicine,  said  that  I  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  left  me. 
After  that,  I  was,  for  several  days,  caught  into  a  world  of 
dreams  and  nightmares.  No  one,  I  think,  came  near  me, 
save  my  old  woman,  Marfa,  and  a  new  acquaintance  of 
mine,  the  Rat. 

The  Eat  I  had  met  some  weeks  before  outside  my  house. 
I  had  been  returning  one  evening,  through  the  dark,  with 
a  heavy  bag  of  books  which  I  had  fetched  from  an  English 
friend  of  mine  who  lodged  in  the  Millionnaya.  I  had  had 
a  cab  for  most  of  the  distance,  but  that  had  stopped  or,  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge — it  could  not  drive  amongst  the 
rubbish  pebbles  and  spars  of  my  island.  As  I  staggered  along 
with  my  bag  a  figure  had  risen,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  out  of  the 
ground  and  asked  huskily  whether  he  could  help  me.  I  had 
only  a  few  steps  to  go,  but  he  seized  my  burden  and  went 
in  front  of  me.  I  submitted.  I  told  him  my  door  and  he 
entered  the  dark  passage,  climbed  the  ricKety  stairs  and 
entered  my  room.  Here  we  were  both  astonished.  He,  when 
I  had  lighted  my  lamp,  was  staggered  by  the  splendour  and 
luxury  of  my  life,  I,  as  I  looked  at  him,  by  the  wildness 
and  uncouthness  of  his  appearance.  He  was  as  a  savage 
from  the  centre  of  Africa,  thick  ragged  hair  and  beard,  a 
powerful  body  in  rags,  and  his  whole  attitude  to  tne  world 
primeval  and  utterly  primitive.  His  mouth  was  cruel;  his 
eyes,  as  almost  always  with  the  Russian  peasant,  mild  and 
kindly.    I  do  not  intend  to  take  up  much  space  here  with 
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an  account  of  h.m,  but  he  did,  after  thi.  first  meeting,  in 

abominable  plunderer  and  pirate  and  ruffian.  He  would  a^ 
pear  auddenly  in  my  room,  stand  by  the  door  and  talk- 
,,rll  r"5  tbe  ignorance,  naivete,  brutal  simplicity  of  an 
utteriy  abandoned  baby.  Nothing  mystical  or  beautiful  about 
tne  Kat.  He  did  not  disguise  from  me  in  the  least  that  there 
was  no  crime  that  he  had  not  committed-murder  rape  ar- 

^t;,rr7t"*L°^;^' f ""'  ''''^™"''  '-^'^e*.  ""'basest 

betrayal  of  his  best  friends-he  was  not  only  savage  and  out- 
IBM,  he  was  deliberate  anarchist  and  murderer.    He  had  no 
redeeming  point  that  I  could  anywhere  discover.    I  did  not 
in  the  least  mind  his  entering  my  room  when  he  pleased.    I 
had  there  nothing  of  any  value;  he  could  take  my  life  even, 
had  he  a  mind  to  that.  .  .  .  The  naive  abysmal  depths  of  hi 
depravity  interested  me.    He  formed  a  kind  of  attachment 
to  me.    He  told  me  that  he  would  do  anything  for  me.    He 
had  a  strange  tact  which  prevented  him  from  intruding  upon 
me  when  I  was  occupied.    He  was  as  quick  as  any  cultured 
civilised  cosmopolitan  to  see  if  he  was  not  wauted.    He  de- 
veloped  a  certain  cleanliness;  he  told  me,  with  an  air  of  dis- 
dainful superiority,  that  he  had  been  to  the  public  baths. 
I  gave  him  an  old  suit  of  mine  and  a  pair  of  boots.    He  very 
seldom  asked  for  anything;  once  «n,l  again  he  would  poiS 
to  something  and  say  that  he  would  like  to  have  it;  if  I  said 
hat  he  could  not  he  expressed  no  disappointment;  som^ 
times  he  stole  It   but  he  always  acknowledged  that  he  had 
done  so  If  I  asked  him,  although  he  would  lie  stupendously 
on  other  occasions  for  no  reason  at  all. 

';Now  you  must  bring  that  back,"  I  would  say  sternly. 
S,,™?  °°'     'T  •  •  •  '^V*    You  have  so  many  things. 
S^Sjs''^.''      "*  '"^"'-     """'"P^  ^  ^"  bringVafd 
"You  must  certainly  bring  it,"  I  would  say. 
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"We  will  see,"  ho  would  say,  imiling  at  me  in  the  friend- 
liest faahion. 

He  was  the  only  absolutely  happy  Russian  I  hare  ever 
known.  He  had  no  passages  of  despair.  He  had  been  in 
prison,  he  would  be  in  prison  again.  He  had  spasms  of  the 
moat  absolute  ferocity.  On  one  occasion  I  thought  that  I 
should  be  bis  next  victim,  and  for  a  moment  my  fate  hung, 
I  think,  in  the  balance.  But  he  changed  his  mind.  Ho  had 
a  real  liking  for  me,  I  think.  When  he  could  get  it,  he  drank 
a  kind  of  furniture  polish,  the  only  substitute  in  those  days 
for  vodka.  This  was  an  absolutely  killing  drink,  and  I  tried 
to  prove  to  him  that  frequent  indulgence  in  it  meant  an  early 
decease.  That  did  not  affect  him  in  the  least.  Death  had 
no  horror  for  him  although,  I  foresaw,  with  justice  as  after 
events  proved,  that  if  he  were  faced  with  it  he  would  be  a 
very  desperate  coward.  He  liked  very  much  my  cigarettes, 
and  I  gave  hira  these  on  condition  that  he  did  not  spit  sun- 
flower seeds  over  my  floor.    He  kept  his  word  about  this. 

He  chatted  incessantly,  and  sometimes  I  listened  and 
sometimes  not.  He  had  no  politics  and  was  indeed  comfort- 
ably ignorant  of  any  sort  of  geography  or  party  division. 
There  were  for  him  only  the  rich  and  the  poor.  He  knew 
nothing  about  the  war,  but  he  hoped,  he  frankly  told  me, 
that  there  would  be  anarchy  in  Petrograd,  so  that  he  might 
rob  and  plunder. 

"I  will  look  after  you  then,  Barin,"  he  answered  me,  "so 
that  no  one  shall  touch  you."  I  thanked  him.  He  was 
greatly  amused  by  my  Russian  accent,  although  he  had  no 
interest  in  the  fact  that  I  was  English,  nor  did  he  want  to 
hear  in  the  least  about  London  or  any  foreign  town.  Marfa, 
my  old  servant,  was,  of  course,  horrified  at  this  acquaintance- 
ship of  mine,  and  warned  me  that  it  would  mean  both  my 
death  and  hers.  He  liked  to  tease  and  frighten  her,  but  he 
was  never  rude  to  her  and  offered  sometimes  to  help  her  with 
her  work,  an  offer  that  she  always  indignantly  refused. 
He  had  some  children,  he  told  me,  but  he  did  not  know  where 
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they  were.  He  tried  to  respect  my  hospitality,  never  brina- 
inp  any  friends  of  his  with  him,  and  only  once  corainB  when 
lie  WU8  the  worse  for  drink.  On  that  ocH^asion  he  cried  and 
••ndeavoured  to  emhrace  me.  He  apologised  for  this  the  next 
day. 

They  would  tiy  to  t.,ke  him  soon,  he  supposed,  for  a  sol- 
dier, but  he  thought  that  ho  wo  .Id  'je  abi>,  to  escape.  He 
hat^d  tho  Police,  and  would  murd:.r  ih»...  all  if  he  could 
(He  told  mo  great  tales  of  tl,,  ir  cruelty,  and  he  cursed  them 
•most  bitti-rly.  I  pointed  out  to  him  ti'at  society  must  be 
protected,  but  ho  did  not  see  why  this  need  be  so.  It  was 
he  thought,  wrong  that  some  people  had  so  much  and  others 
so  httle,  but  this  was  as  far  as  his  social  investigations 
penetrated. 

Ho  was  really  distressed  by  my  illness.    Marfa  told  mo 
that  one  day  when  1  was  delirious  he  cried.     At  the  same 
time  he  pointed  out  to  her  that,  if  I  died,  certain  things  in 
my  rooms  would  be  his.    He  liked  a  silver  cigarette  case  of 
mine,  and  my  watch  chain,  and  a  signet  ring  that  I  wore.    I 
saw  him  vaguely,  an  uncertain  shadow  in  the  mists  of  the 
first  days  of  my  fever.    I  was  not,  I  suppose,  in  actual  fact, 
gf-iously  ill,  and  yet  I  abandoned  myself  to  my  fate,  allow- 
ing myself  to  slip  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  resist- 
ance,  along  ue  easiest  way,   towards  death   or  idiocy  or 
paralysis,  towards  anything  that  meant  the  indifferent  pas- 
sivity of  inaction.     I  had  bad,  confused  dreams.     The  si- 
lence irritated  me.     I  fancied  to  myself  that  the  sea  ought 
to  make  some  sound,  that  it  was  holding  itself  deliberately 
quiescent  in  preparation  for  some  event.     I  remember  that 
Marfa  and  the  doctor  prevented  me  from  rising  to  Icok  from 
my  window  that  ]  might  see  why  the  sea  was  not  roariiitr. 
Some  one  said  to  me  in  my  dreams  something  about  "Ice," 
and  again  and  again  I  repeated  the  word  to  myself  as  though 
It  were  intensely  significant.    "Ice!    Ice!    Ice!  .  .  .  Yes, 
that  was  what  I  wanted  to  know!"    My  idea  from  this  was 
th.^t  the  floor  upon  which  I  rested  was  exceedingly  thin, 
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give  way  und  precipitate  me  upon  the  ice.  Thii  terrified 
me,  and  the  way  that  the  cold  blew  up  through  the  crncka 
in  the  floor  was  disturbing  enough.  I  knew  that  my  doctor 
thought  me  mad  to  remain  in  auch  a  place.  But  above  all  I 
waa  overwhehncf'  '  y  the  figure  of  Semyonov.  He  haunted 
me  in  all  my  dreuuis,  his  presence  never  loft  me  for  a  single 
instant  I  could  not  be  sure  wbei  .er  he  were  in  the  room 
or  no,  but  certainly  he  was  close  to  me  .  .  .  watching  me, 
sneering  at  me  as  he  had  so  often  done  before. 

I  wa»  conscious  also  of  Petrograd,  of  the  town  '.tsclf,  ir. 
every  one  of  its  amazingly  various  manifestations.  ;  saw  it 
all  laid  out  as  though  I  were  a  great  height  above  it— the  fash- 
ionable itreets,  the  Nevski  and  the  Morskaia  with  the  car- 
riages and  the  motor-cars  and  trams,  the  kiosks  and  the 
bazaars,  the  women  with  their  baaketa  of  apples,  the  boya 
with  the  newspapers,  the  smart  cinematographs,  the  shop  in 
the  Morskaia  with  the  coloured  stones  in  the  window,  the 
oculist  and  the  pastry-cook's  and  the  hairdressers  and  the 
large  "English  shop"  at  the  comer  of  the  Nevski,  and 
Pivato's  the  restaurant,  and  close  beside  it  the  art  shop  with 
popular  post  cards  and  books  on  Serov  and  Vrubel,  and  the 
Astoria  Hotel  with  its  shining  windows  staring  on  to  S. 
Isaac's  Square.  And  I  saw  the  Nevski,  that  straight  and 
proud  street,  filled  with  every  kind  of  vehicle  and  black 
masses  of  people,  rolling  like  thick  clouds  up  and  down,  here 
and  there,  the  hum  of  their  talk  rising  like  mist  from  the 
snow.  And  there  was  the  Kazan  Cathedral,  haughty  and 
proud,  and  the  book  shop  with  the  French  books  and  com- 
plete sets  of  Tchekov  and  Jlerejkowsky  in  the  window,  and 
'je  bridges  and  the  palaces  and  the  square  before  the  Alex- 
ander Theatre,  and  Elisseieff's  the  provision  shop,  and  all  the 
banks,  and  lue  shops  with  gloves  and  shirts,  all  looking  ill- 
fitting  as  though  they  were  never  meant  to  be  worn,  and 
then  the  little  dirty  shops  poke*:  .n  between  the  grand  ones, 
the  shop  with  rubber  goods  and  the  shop  with  an  Aquarium, 
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gold-fiah  and  inaili  and  a  tcrtoiae,  and  tho  ihop  with  orange* 
and  bununas.  Then,  too,  there  wan  the  Arcndo  with  the 
theatre  where  they  acted  Romance  and  PolaA  and  Ptrlmutttr 
(almoat  aa  they  do  in  London),  and  on  the  other  aid's  of  the 
street,  at  the  comer  of  the  Sadovia,  the  bazaar  with  all  ita 
abopa  and  ita  trembling  mint  of  people.  I  watched  thn  Nev- 
aki,  and  aaw  how  it  alipped  into  the  Neva  with  the  lied  Square 
on  one  aide  of  it,  and  S.  laaac'a  Square  <in  the  other,  and 
the  great  atation  at  the  far  enu  of  it,  and  about  these  two 
linea  the  Neva  and  the  Nevaki,  the  whole  town  aprawled 
and  crept,  ebbed  and  flowed.  Away  from  tho  splendour  it 
atretched,  dirty  and  decrepit  and  untended,  here  piles  of 
evil  flats,  there  old  wooden  buildings  with  cobbled  courta, 
and  the  canala  twisting  and  creeping  up  and  down  through 
it  all.  It  was  all  bathed,  as  I  looked  down  upon  it,  in  coloured 
mist.  The  air  was  purple  and  gold  and  light  blue,  fading 
into  the  snow  and  ice  and  transforming  it.  Everywhere 
there  were  the  masts  of  ships  and  the  smell  of  the  sea  and 
rough  deserted  places— and  shadows  moved  behind  the 
shadows,  and  yet  more  shadows  behind  them,  so  that  it  was 
all  uncertain  and  unstable,  and  only  the  river  knew  what  it 
was  about. 

Over  the  whole  town  Semyonov  and  I  moved  together, 
and  the  ice  and  snow  silenced  our  steps,  and  no  one  iu  the 
whole  place  spoke  a  word,  so  that  we  had  to  lower  our  voioes 
and  whispered.  .  .  . 


Suddenly  I  was  better.  I  quite  recovered  from  my  fever 
and  only  lay  still  on  my  bed,  weak,  and  very  hungry.  I 
was  happy,  happy  as  I  had  not  been  since  I  came  to  Prtro- 
grad.  I  felt  all  the  luxury  of  convalescence  creeping  into 
my  bones.  All  that  I  need  do  was  to  lie  there  and  let 
people  feed  me  and  read  a  little  if  it  did  not  make  my  head 
ache.  I  had  a  water^solour  painted  by  Alexander  Benois  on 
the  wall  opposite  me,  a  night  in  the  Caucasus,  with  a  heavy 
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•weep  of  black  hill,  a  deep  Hue  i^eady  aky,  and  a  thin  grey 
rood  running  into  endleu  dittunce.  A  pleasing  picture,  with 
no  finality  in  iti  appeal— intimate  too,  to  that  it  waa  one's 
own  road  and  one's  own  hill.  I  bad  bought  it  extravagantly, 
at  last  year's  "ilir  Etkouttva"  and  now  I  was  pleased  at 
my  extravagance. 

JIarfa  was  very  good  to  me,  feeding  mo,  and  being  cross 
with  me  to  make  me  take  an  interest  in  things,  id  acting 
with  wonderful  judgement  about  my  visitors.  Niimliers  of 
people,  English  and  Russian,  came  to  see  mo— I  had  not 
known  that  I  had  so  many  friends.  I  felt  amiable  to  all  the 
world,  and  hopeful  about  it,  too.  I  looked  I  k  on  the  period 
before  my  illneas  as  a  bad  dream. 

People  told  me  I  was  foolish  to  live  out  in  this  wretched 
place  of  mine,  where  it  was  cold  jud  wild  and  lonely.  And 
then  when  they  came  again  thcj  were  not  so  sure,  and  they 
looked  out  on  the  ice  that  shone  in  wavea  and  shadows  of 
light  under  the  sun,  and  thought  that  perhaps  they  too  wouk' 
try.  But  of  course,  I  knew  well  that  they  would  not.  .  .  . 
As  I  grew  stronger  I  felt  an  intense  and  bv  ning  interest 
in  the  history  that  had  been  developing  whe  I  fell  ill.  I 
heard  that  Vera  Michailovna  and  Nina  hau  called  many 
times.  Markovitoh  had  been,  and  Heniy  Bohun  and  Law- 
rence. 

Then,  one  sunny  afternoon,  Henry  Bohun  came  in  and  ' 
was  surprised  at  my  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  him.  He  was 
shocked  at  the  change  in  me,  and  was  too  young  to  conceal 

"Oh,  you  do  look  bad!"  were  his  first  words  as  ho  sat 
down  by  my  bed.  "I  say,  are  you  comfortable  here? 
Wouldn't  you  rather  be  somewhere  with  conveniences — tele- 
phone and  lifts  and  things?" 

"Not  at  all !"  I  answered.  "I've  got  a  telephone.  I'm 
very  happy  where  I  am." 

"It  is  a  queer  place,"  he  said.  "Isn't  it  awfully  un- 
healthy?" ' 
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"Quite  the  reverse — with  the  sea  in  front  of  it!  About 
the  healthiest  spot  in  Petrograd !" 

"But  I  should  get  the  blues  here.  So  lonely  and  quiet. 
Petrograd  is  a  strange  town!  Host  people  don't  dream 
there's  a  queer  place  like  this." 

"That's  why  I  like  it,"  I  said.  "I  expect  there  are  lots  of 
queer  places  in  Petrograd  if  you  only  knew." 

He  wandered  about  the  room,  looking  at  my  few  pictures 
and  my  books  and  my  writing-table.  At  last  he  sat  down 
again  by  my  bed. 

"Now  tell  me  all  the  news,"  I  said. 

"News  ?"  he  asked.  He  looked  uncomfortable,  and  I  saw 
at  once  that  he  had  come  to  confide  something  in  me.  "What 
sort  of  news  ?    Political  ?" 

"Anything." 

"Well,  politics  are  about  the  same.  They  say  there's  go- 
ing to  be  an  awful  row  in  February  when  the  Duma  meets 
— but  then  other  people  say  there  won't  be  a  row  at  all  until 
the  war  is  over." 

"What  else  do  they  say?" 

"They  say  Protopopoff  is  up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks.  That 
he  says  prayers  with  the  Empress  and  they  summon  Bas- 
putin's  ghost.  .  .  .  That's  all  rot  of  course.  But  he  does 
just  what  the  Empress  tells  him,  and  they're  going  to  enslave 
the  whole  country  and  hand  it  over  to  Germany." 

"What  will  they  lio  that  for?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  then,  the  Czarevitch  will  have  it — under  Germany. 
They  say  that  none  of  the  munitions  are  going  to  the  Front, 
and  Protopopoff's  keeping  them  all  to  blow  up  the  people 
here  with." 

"What  else  ?"  I  asked  sarcastically. 

"No,  but  really,  there's  something  in  it,  I  expect."  Henry 
looked  serious  and  important.  "Then  on  the  other  hand, 
Clutton-Davies  says  the  Czar's  absolutely  all  right,  dead 
keen  on  the  war  and  hates  Germany  .  .  .  I  don't  know — 
but  Clutton-Davies  sees  him  nearly  every  day." 
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"Anything  else?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  food's  worse  than  ever  I    Going  up  every  day,  and  the 
bread  queues  are  longer  and  longer.     The  Germans  have 
spies  in  the  queues,  women  who  go  up  and  down  telling 
people  it's  all  England's  fault." 
"And  people  are  just  the  same?" 

"Just  the  same;  Donons'  and  the  Bear  are  crowded  every 
day.  You  can't  get  a  table.  So  are  the  cinematographs 
and  the  theatres.    I  went  to  the  Ballet  last  night." 

"What  was  it  ?" 
'La    fille    mal    gardee' — Karsavina    dancing    divinely. 
Every  one  was  there." 

This  closed  the  strain  of  public  information.  I  led  him 
further. 

"Well,  Bohun,  what  about  our  friends  the  Markovitches  ?" 
I  asked.    "How  are  you  getting  on  there  ?" 

He  blushed  and  looked  at  his  boots. 

"All  right,"  he  said.    "They're  very  decent" 

Then  he  burst  out  with :  "I  say,  Durward,  what  do  you 
think  of  this  uncle  that's  turned  up,  the  doctor  chap?" 

"Nothing  particular.    Why  ?" 

"You  were  with  him  at  the  Fron,,  weren't  yon  ?" 

"I  was." 

"Was  he  a  good  doctor?" 

"Excellent" 

"He  had  a  love  affair  at  the  Front,  hadn't  he  ?" 

"Yes." 

"And  she  was  killed?" 

"Yes." 

"Poor  devil  .  .  ."  Then  he  added:  "Did  he  mind  very 
much?" 

"Very  much." 

"Funny  thing,  you  wouldn't  think  he  would." 

"Why  not,"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  he  looks  a  hard  sort  of  fellow— as  though  he'd  stand 
anything.    I  wouldn't  like  to  have  a  row  with  him." 
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"Hag  he  been  to  the  Markovitches  much  lately?" 
"Tea — almost  every  evening." 
"What  does  ha  do  there?" 

"Oh,  just  sits  and  talks.     Markovitch  can't  bear  him. 
You  can  see  that  easily  enough.    He  teases  him." 
"How  do  yon  mean  ?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  he  laughs  at  him  all  the  time,  at  his  inventions  and 
that  kind  of  thing.    Markovitch  gets  awfully  wild.    Ho  is 
bit  of  an  ass,  isn't  he  ?" 
"Do  you  like  Semyonov  ?"  I  asked. 
"I  do  rather,"  said  Henry.    "He's  very  decent  to  me.    I 
had  a  walk  with  him  one  afternoon.     He  said  you  were 
awfully  brave  at  the  Front." 
"Thank  him  for  nothing,"  I  said. 
"And  he  said  you  didn't  like  him — don't  you  ?" 
"Ah,  that's  too  old  a  story,"  I  answered.     "We  know 
what  we  feel  about  one  another." 

"Well,  Lawrence  simply  hates  him,"  continued  Bohun. 
"He  says  he's  the  most  thundering  cad,  and  as  bad  as  you 
make  them.    I  don't  see  how  he  can  telL" 

This  interested  me  extremely.  "When  did  he  tell  you 
this?"  I  asked. 

"Yesterday.    I  asked  him  what  he  had  to  judge  by  and 
he  said  instinct.     I  said  he'd  no  right  to  go  only  by  that" 
"Has  Lawrence  been  much  to  the  Markovitches?" 
"Yes — once  or  twice.    He  just  sits  there  and  never  opens 
his  mouth." 

"Very  wise  of  him  if  he  hasn't  got  anything  to  say." 
"No,  but  really — do  you  think  so?    It  doesn't  make  him 
popular." 

"Why,  who  doesn't  like  himT' 

"Nobody,"  answered  Henry  ungrammatically.  "None  of 
the  English  anyway.  They  can't  stand  him  at  the  Embassy 
or  the  Mission.  They  say  he's  fearfully  stuck-up  and  thinks 
about  nothing  but  himself.  ...  I  don't  agree,  of  course— all 
the  same,  he  might  make  himself  more  agreeable  to  people." 
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"What  nonsense!"  I  answered  hotly.  "Lawrence  is  one 
of  the  best  fellows  that  ever  breathed.  The  Markovitches 
don't  dislike  him,  do  they  ?" 

"No,  he's  quite  different  with  them.  Vera  Hichailovna 
likes  him  I  know." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  mentioned  her  name  to 
me.  He  turned  towards  me  now,  his  face  crimson.  "I  say 
— that's  really  what  I  came  to  talk  about,  Durward.  I  care 
for  her  madly!  ...  I'd  die  for  her.  I  would  really.  I 
love  her,  Durward.  I  see  now  I've  never  loved  anybody 
before." 

"Well,  what  will  you  do  about  it?" 

"Do  about  it?  .  .  .  Why  nothing,  of  course.  It's  all 
perfectly  hopeless.    In  the  first  place,  there's  Markovitch." 

"Yes.    There's  Markovitch,"  I  agreed. 

"She  doesn't  care  for  him — does  she  ?  You  know  that — " 
He  waited,  eagerly  staring  into  my  faca 

I  had  a  temptation  to  laugh.  He  was  so  very  young,  so 
very  helpless,  and  yet — that  sense  of  his  youth  had  pathos 
in  it  too,  and  I  suddenly  liked  young  Bohun — for  the  first 
time. 

"Look  here,  Bohun,"  I  said,  trying  to  speak  with  a  proper 
solemnity.  "Don't  be  a  young  ass.  You  know  that  it's  hope- 
less, any  feeling  of  that  kind.  She  does  care  for  her  husband. 
She  could  never  care  for  you  in  that  way,  and  you'd  only 
make  trouble  for  them  all  if  you  went  on  with  it.  ...  On 
the  other  hand,  she  needs  a  friend  badly.  You  can  do  that 
for  her.  Be  her  pal.  See  that  things  are  all  right  in  the 
house.  Make  a  friend  of  Markovitch  himself.  Look  after 
him\" 

"Look  after  Markovitch !"  Bohun  exclaimed. 

"Yes  ...  I  don't  want  to  be  melodramatic,  but  there's 
trouble  coming  there;  and  if  you're  the  friend  of  them  all, 
you  can  help — more  than  you  know.  Only  none  of  the  other 
business " 

Bohun  flushed.     "She  doesn't  know — she  never  will.    I 
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only  want  to  be  a  friend  of  hers,  as  you  put  it.  Anything 
else  IS  hopeless,  of  course.  I'm  not  the  kind  of  fellow  she'd 
ever  look  at,  even  if  Markovitch  wasn't  there.  But  if  I 
can  do  anything  ...  I'd  be  awfully  glad.  What  kind  of 
trouble  do  you  mean  ?"  he  asked. 

"Probably  nothing,"  I  said;  "only  she  wants  a  friend. 
And  Markovitch  wants  one  too." 

There  was  a  pause— then  Bohun  said,  "I  say,  Durward— 
what  an  awful  ass  I  was." 

"What  about?"  I  asked. 

"About  my  poetry— and  all  that.  Thinking  it  so  im- 
portant." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "you  were." 

"I've  written  some  poetry  to  her  and  I  tore  it  up."  he 
ended. 

"That's  a  good  thing,"  said  I. 

"I'm  glad  I  told  you,"  he  said.  He  got  up  to  go.  "I  sav 
Durward "  ,  o  j> 

"Well,"  I  asked. 

"You're  an  awfully  funny  chap.  Not  a  bit  what  you 
look "  ■' 

''That's  all  right,"  I  said;  "I  know  what  you  mean." 
Well,  good-night,"  he  said,  and  went. 


I  thought  that  night,  as  I  lay  cosily  in  ray  dusky  room, 
of  those  old  stories  by  Wilkie  Collins  that  had  once  upon 
a  time  so  deeply  engrossed  my  interest— stories  in  which  be- 
cause some  one  has  disappeared  on  a  snowy  night,  or  painted 
his  face  bine,  or  locked  up  a  room  and  lost  the  key,  or  broken 
down  m  his  carriage  on  a  windy  night  at  the  cross-roads, 
dozens  of  people  are  involved,  diaries  are  written,  confessions 
are  made,  and  all  the  characters  move  along  different  roads 
towards  the  same  lighted,  comfortable  Inn.  That  is  the  kind 
of  story  that  intrigues  me,  whether  it  be  written  about  out 
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side  mysterie*  by  Wilkie  Collins  or  inside  mysteries  by  the 
great  crestor  of  "The  Golden  Bowl"  or  mysteries  of  both 
kinds,  such  as  Henry  Galleon  has  given  us.  I  remember  a 
friend  of  mine,  James  Maradiek,  once  saying  to  me,  "It's 
no  use  trying  to  keep  out  of  things.  As  soon  as  they  want 
to  put  you  in — ^you're  in.  The  moment  you're  bom,  you're 
done  for." 

It's  just  that  spectacle  of  some  poor  innocent  being  sud- 
denly caught  into  some  affair,  against  his  will,  without  his 
knowledge,  but  to  the  most  serious  alteration  of  his  character 
and  fortunes,  that  one  watches  with  a  delight  almost  mali- 
cious— whether  it  be  The  Woman  in  While,  The  Wings  of  the 
Dove,  or  The  Roads  that  oflcr  it  us.  Well,  I  had  now  to 
face  the  fact  that  something  of  this  kind  had  happened  to 
myself. 

I  was  drawn  in — and  I  was  glad.  I  luxuriated  in  my 
gladness,  lying  there  in  my  room  under  the  wavering,  uncer- 
tain light  of  two  candles,  bearing  the  church  bells  clanging 
and  echoing  mysteriously  beyond  the  wall.  I  lay  there  with 
a  consciousness  of  being  on  the  very  verge  of  some  adventure, 
with  the  assurance,  too,  that  I  was  to  be  of  use  once  more,  to 
play  my  part,  to  fling  aside,  thank  God,  that  old  cloak  of 
apathetic  disappointment,  of  selfish  betrayal,  of  cynical  dis- 
belief. Semyonov  had  brought  the  old  life  back  to  me  and  I 
had  shrunk  from  the  impact  of  it ;  but  he  had  brought  back 
to  me,  too,  the  presences  of  my  absent  friends  who,  during 
these  weary  months,  had  been  lost  to  me.  It  seemed  to  me 
that,  in  the  flickering  twilight,  John  and  Marie  were  bring- 
ing forward  to  me  Vera  and  Nina  and  Jerry  and  asking  me 
to  look  after  them.  ...  I  would  do  my  best. 

And  while  I  was  thinking  of  these  things  Vera  Michailovna 
came  in.  She  was  suddenly  in  the  room,  standing  there,  her 
furs  up  to  her  throat,  her  body  in  shadow,  but  her  large, 
grave  eyes  shining  through  the  candlelight,  her  mouth  smiling. 

"Is  it  all  right  ?"  she  said,  coming  forward.  "I'm  not  in 
the  way  ?    You're  not  sleeping  ?" 
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1  told  her  that  I  was  delighted  to  lee  her. 

"I've  been  almost  every  day,  but  Marfa  told  me  yon 

were  not  well  enough.    She  does  guard  you— like  a  dragon. 

But  to-night  Nina  and  I  are  going  to  Rozanov's,  to  a  party, 

and  she  said  she'd  meet  me  here.  .  .  .  Shan't  I  worry  you  ?" 

"Worry  me !    You're  the  most  restful  friend  I  have " 

I  felt  so  glad  to  see  her  that  I  was  surprised  at  my  own 
happiness.  She  sat  down  near  to  me,  very  quietly,  moving, 
as  sho  always  did,  softly  and  surely. 

I  could  see  that  she  was  distressed  because  I  looked  ill, 
but  she  asked  me  no  tiresome  questions,  said  nothing  about 
niy  madness  in  living  as  I  did  (always  so  irritating,  as 
though  I  were  a  stupid  child),  praised  the  room,  admired 
the  Benois  picture,  and  then  talked  in  her  soft,  kindly  voice. 
"WeVe  missed  you  so  much,  Nina  and  I,"  she  said.  "I 
told  Nina  that  if  she  came  to-night  she  wasn't  to  make  a 
noise  and  disturb  yon." 

"She  can  make  as  much  noise  as  she  likes,"  I  said.    "I 
like  the  right  kind  of  noise." 

We  talked  a  little  about  politics  and  England  and  any- 
thing that  came  into  our  minds.  Wo  both  felt,  I  know,  a  de- 
lightful, easy  intimacy  and  friendliness  and  trust.  I  had 
never  with  any  other  woman  felt  such  a  sense  of  friendship, 
something  almost  masculine  in  its  comradeship  and  honesty.' 
And  to-night  this  bond  between  us  strengthened  wonderfully. 
I  blessed  my  luck.  I  saw  that  there  were  dark  lints  under 
her  eyes  and  that  she  was  pale. 
"You're  tired,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  I  am,"  she  acknowledged.     "And  I  don't  know 

why.    At  least,  I  do  know.    I'm  going  to  use  you  selfishly, 

Durdles.    I'm  going  to  tell  you  all  my  troubles  and  ask  your 

help  in  every  possible  way.    I'm  going  to  let  you  off  nothing." 

I  took  her  hand. 

"I'm  proud,"  I  said,  "now  and  always." 
"Do  you  know  that  I've  never  asked  any  one's  help  before  ? 
I  was  rather  conceited  that  I  could  get  on  always  without  it 
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When  I  wag  very  imall  I  wouldn't  take  a  word  of  advice  from 
any  one,  and  mother  and  father,  when  I  was  tiny,  used  to 
consult  me  about  everything.  Then  they  were  killed  and  I 
had  to  go  on  alone.  .  .  .  And  after  that,  when  I  married 
Nicholas,  it  was  I  again  who  decided  everything.  And  my 
mistakes  taught  me  nothing.  I  didn't  want  them  to  teach 
me." 

She  spoke  that  last  word  fiercely,  and  through  the  note  that 
came  into  her  voice  I  saw  suddenly  the  potentialities  that 
were  in  her,  the  other  creature  that  she  might  be  if  she  were 
ever  awakened. 

She  talkcil  then  for  a  long  time.  She  didn't  move  at  all ; 
her  head  rested  on  her  hand  and  her  eyes  watched  me.  As 
I  listened  I  thought  of  my  other  friend  Marie,  who  now 
was  dead,  and  how  restless  she  was  when  she  spoke,  moving 
about  the  room,  stopping  to  demand  my  approval,  protesting 
against  my  criticism,  laughing,  crying  out.  .  .  .  Vera  was 
so  still,  so  wise,  too,  in  comparison  with  Marie,  braver  too — 
and  yet  the  same  heart,  the  same  >.  jarity,  the  same  nobility. 

But  she  was  my  friend,  and  Marie  I  had  loved.  .  .  .  The 
difference  in  that  I  And  how  much  easier  now  to  help  than 
it  had  been  then,  simply  because  one's  own  soul  was  one's 
own  and  one  stood  by  oneself! 

How  happy  a  thing  freedom  is — and  how  lonely ! 

She  told  me  many  things  that  I  need  not  repeat  here,  but, 
as  she  talked,  I  saw  how,  far  more  deeply  than  I  had  imag- 
ined, Nina  had  been  the  heart  of  the  whole  of  her  life.  She 
had  watched  over  her,  protected  her,  advised  her,  warned 
her,  and  loved  her,  passionately,  jealously,  almost  madly  all 
the  time. 

"When  I  married  Nicholas,"  she  said,  "I  thought  of  Nina 
more  than  any  one  else.  That  was  wrong.  ...  I  ought  to 
have  thought  most  of  Nicholas ;  but  I  knew  that  I  could  give 
her  a  home,  that  she  could  have  everything  she  wanted. 
And  still  she  would  be  with  me.  Nicholas  was  only  too  ready 
for  that.    I  thought  I  would  care  for  her  until  some  one 
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camo  who  was  worthy  of  her,  and  who  would  look  after  her 
far  better  than  I  ever  could. 

"But  the  only  pergon  who  had  come  was  Boris  Orogoff. 

He  loved  Nina  from  the  first  moment,  in  his  own  careless 

conceited,  opinionated  way."  ' 

"Why  did  you  let  him  come  so  often  to  the  house  if  you 

didn  t  approve  of  him  i"  I  asked. 

"How  could  I  prevent  it  i"  she  asked  me.  "We  Russians 
are  not  like  the  English.  In  England  I  know  you  just  shut 
the  door  and  say,  'Not  at  home.' 

"Here  if  any  one  wanted  to  come  he  comes.  Very  often 
we  hate  him  for  coming,  but  still  there  it  is.  It  is  too  much 
trouble  to  turn  him  out,  besides  it  wouldn't  be  kind— and 
anyway  they  wouldn't  go.  You  can  be  as  rude  as  you  like 
here  and  nobody  cares.  For  a  long  while  Nina  paid  no  at- 
tention to  Boris.  She  doesn't  like  him.  She  will  never  like 
him,  I  m  sure.  But  now,  these  last  weeks,  I've  begun  to  be 
afraid.  In  some  way,  he  has  power  over  her— not  much 
power,  but  a  little— and  she  is  so  young,  so  ignorant— she 
knows  nothing. 

"Until  lately  she  always  told  me  everything.  Now  she 
tells  me  i,othing.  She's  strange  with  me ;  angry  for  nothing. 
Ihen  sorry  and  sweet  again— then  suddenly  angrv 
Shes  excited  and  wild,  going  out  all  the  time,  but  unhappy 
too.  ...  I  hnow  she's  unhappy.  I  can  feel  it  as  though  it 
wp?e  myself." 

"You're  imagining  things,"  I  said.  "Now  when  the  war's 
reached  this  period  we're  all  nervous  and  overstmng.  The 
atmosphere  of  this  town  is  enough  to  make  any  one  fancy 
that  they  see  anything.    Nina's  all  right" 

"I'm  losing  her!    I'm  losing  her!"  Vera  cried,  suddenly 
stretching  out  her  hand  as  though  in  a  gesture  of  appeal, 
bhe  must  stay  with  me.    I  don't  know  what's  happening  to 
her.    Ah,  and  I'm  so  lonely  without  her!" 

There  was  silence  between  us  for  a  little,  and  then  she 
went  on. 
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"DurdJ  ■«,  I  did  wrong  to  marry  Nichola* — wrong  to  Xina, 
wrong  to  Nicholas,  wrong  to  my»elf,  I  thought  it  wai  right. 
I  didn't  love  Nicholas— I  never  loved  him  and  I  never  pre- 
tended to.  IIo  knew  that  I  did  not.  But  I  thought  then  that 
I  was  aho^■e  lovf,  that  knowledge  was  what  mattered.  Ideas 
—saving  the  world— and  he  had  aueh  ideas!  Wonderful! 
There  was,  I  thought,  nothing  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
do  if  only  he  were  helpod  enough.  He  wanted  help  in  every 
way.  He  was  such  a  child,  so  unhappy,  so  lonely,  I  thought 
that  I  could  'rive  him  everything  that  he  needed.  Don't  far.cy 
that  I  tho.frht  that  I  sacrificed  myself.  I  felt  tLat 
I  was  the  luckiest  girl  in  all  the  world— and  still,  now  when 
I  .see  that  he  is  not  strong  enough  for  his  ideas  I  care  for  him 
as  I  did  then,  and  I  would  never  let  any  trouble  touch  him  if 
I  could  help  it.    But  if— if " 

She  paused,  turned  away  from  me,  looking  towards  the 
window. 

"If,  after  all,  I  was  wrong.    If,  after  all,  I  was  meant  to 
lova      If   love    were    to    come    now  .  .  .  real    love  . 
now.  ..." 

She  broke  off,  suddenly  stood  up,  and  very  low,  rmiost 
whispering,  said: 

"I  have  fancied  lately  that  it  mijnt  come.  And  then, 
vhat  should  I  do?  Oh,  what  shou'd  I  do?  With  Nicholas 
and  Nina  and  all  the  trouble  there  is  now  in  the  world— 
and  Eussia — I'm  afraid  of  myself— and  ashamed.  .  .  ." 

I  could  not  speak.  I  was  utterly  astonished.  Could  it  be 
Bohun  of  whom  she  was  speaking  i  No,  I  saw  at  once  that  the 
idea  was  ludicrous.    But  if  not 

I  took  her  hand. 

"Vera,"  I  said.  "Believe  me.  I'm  much  older  than  you, 
and  I  know.  Love's  always  selfish,  always  cruel  to  others, 
always  means  trouble,  sorrow,  and  disappointment.  But  it's 
worth  it,  even  when  it  brings  complete  disaster.  Life  isn't 
life  without  it." 

I  felt  her  hand  tremble  in  mine. 
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I  don  t  W,"  ilie  Mid,  "I  know  nothing  of  it,  except 
my  lore  for  Nina.  It  i/in't  that  now  there',  anybody.  Don't 
think  that.  There  is  i.o  on»-no  one.  Only  my  «>lf-,  „nfi- 
.  denceisgone.  I  can't  sco  clearly  any  more.  My  duty  i.  to 
«ma  and  Nicholas.  And  if  they  are  happy  nothing  else 
matters-nothing.  And  I'm  afraid  that  I'm  going  to  do 
them  harm." 

She  paused  as  though  she  were  listening.     "There's  no 
one  there,  is  there!"  she  asked  me— "there  by  the  door?" 
"No — no  one." 

"There  are  so  many  noises  in  this  house.  Don't  thev  dis- 
turb you  ?" 

"I  don't  think  of  them  now.  I'm  used  to  them— and  in 
fact  I  like  them." 

She  went  on:  "It's  Uncle  Al«ei  of  course.  He  comes  to 
see  us  nearly  every  day.  He's  very  pleasant,  more  pleasant 
ttan  he  has  ever  been  before,  but  ho  has  a  dreadful  effect  on 

Nicholas " 

"I  know  the  effect  he  can  have,"  I  said. 
"I  know  that  Nicholas  has  been  feeling  for  a  long  time 
that  his  inventions  are  no  use.    He  will  never  own  it  to  me 
or  to  any  one— but  I  can  tell.    I  know  it  so  well.    The  war 
came  and  his  new  feeling  about  Russia  carried  him  alone 
He  put  everything  inio  that.    Now  that  has  failed  him,  and 
^  despises  himself  for  having  expected  it  to  do  otherwise. 
He  8  raging  about,  trying  to  find  something  that  he  can  be- 
lieve in,  and  Uncle  Alexei  knows  that  and  plays  on  that 
...  He  teases  him;  he  drives  him  wild  and  then  makes  him 
huppy  again.     He  can  do  anything  with  him  he  pleases. 
He  always  could.    But  now  he  has  some  plan.    I  used  to 
^ink  that  he  simply  laughed  at  people  because  it  amused 
hira  to  see  bow  weak  they  can  be.    But  now  there's  more 
than  that.    He's  been  hurt  himself  at  last,  and  that  has  hurt 
his  pride,  and  he  waats  to  hurt  back.  .  .  .  It's  all  in  the 
dark.    The  war's  in  the  dark  .  .  .  everything.  .  .  ."    Then 
she  smiled  and  put  her  hand  on  my  arm.    "That's  "why  I've 
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come  to  jrou,  Wauae  I  trust  you  and  beliers  jon  and  know 
you  »ay  what  you  mean." 

Once  before  Marie  had  laid  thoae  Mm«  wordf  to  m&  It 
was  aa  though  I  heard  her  voice  again. 

"I  won't  fail  you,"  I  said. 

There  waa  a  knock  on  the  door,  it  waa  flung  open  aa  though 
hy  the  wind,  and  Nina  was  with  ui.  Her  face  wa«  rosy 
with  the  cold,  her  eyes  laughed  under  her  little  round  fur 
cap.  She  came  runLing  across  the  room,  pulled  herself  tip 
with  a  little  cry  beside  the  bed,  and  then  flung  herself  npcn 
me,  throwing  her  ,nns  around  my  neck  and  kissing  me. 

"My  dear  Ni.iu !"  cried  Vera. 

She  looked  up,  laughing. 

"Why  not?  Poor  Durdles.  Are  you  better*  Biidnie 
.  .  .  give  me  your  hands.  But — how  cold  they  arel  And 
there  are  draughts  everywhere.  I've  brought  you  some  choo- 
olatej — and  a  book." 

"My  dear  I  .  .  ."  Vera  cried  again.  "He  won't  like  «Ao<," 
printing  to  a  work  of  fiction  by  a  modem  Russian  literary 
lady  whose  heprt  and  brain  are  of  the  sucxulent  variety. 

"Why  not?  She's  very  good.  It's  lovely!  All  about 
impossible  people  I  Durdles,  dear!  I'll  give  up  the  party. 
We  won't  go.  We'll  sit  here  and  entertain  you.  I'll  send 
Boris  away.    We'll  tell  him  we  don't  want  him." 

"BorisI"  cried  Vera. 

"Yes,"  Nina  laughed  a  little  uneasily,  I  thought.  "I 
know  you  said  he  wasn't  to  come.  He'll  quarrel  with 
Rozanov  of  course.  But  he  said  he  would.  And  so  how 
was  one  to  prevent  him  ?  You're  always  so  tiresome,  Vera 
.  .  .  I'm  not  a  baby  now,  nor  is  Boris.  If  he  wants  to  oome 
he  shall  come." 

Vera  stood  eway  from  us  both.  I  could  see  that  she  was 
very  angry.    I  had  never  seen  her  angry  before. 

"You  know  that  it's  impossible,  Nina,"  she  said.  "You 
know  that  Rozanov  hates  him.  And  besides — there  are 
other  reasons.    You  know  thrm  perfectly  well,  Nina." 
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I^n«  itood  there  pouting,  tean  were  in  her  eyes. 
Youre  unfair,"  Ao  uid.     "You  don't  let  me  do  any- 
thing.   You  give  me  no  frct-dom,  I  don't  care  for  Horii,  but 
If  he  wanti  to  go  he  .hall  go.    I'm  gro-ra  up  now.    You  have 
your  Lawrence.    Let  me  have  my  Boria." 

"My  Lawrence?"  asked  Vera. 

"Yea.  You  know  that  you're  always  wanting  him  to  come 
—always  looking  for  him.  I  like  him,  too.  I  like  him  very 
much.    But  you  never  let  me  talk  to  him.     i'ou  never " 

"Quiet,  Nina."  Vera's  voice  was  trembling.  Her  face 
was  sterner  than  I'd  ever  seen  it.  "You're  making  me 
angr.v."  * 

"T  'on't  care  how  angry  I  make  you.  It's  true.  You're 
impo^.,ble  now.  Why  shouldn't  I  have  my  friends?  I've 
nobody  now.  You  neve'  let  me  have  anybody.  And  I  like 
■Mr.  Lawrence " 

She  began  to  sob,  looking  the  most  desolate  finire. 

Vera  turned. 

"You  don't  know  what  you've  said,  Nina,  nor  how  you've 

»  j'  i!  ■      "°  ^  *°  ^""^  p"'*y "'  y°"  ?'«»■« " 

And  before  I  could  stop  her  she  was  gone. 

Nina  turned  to  me  a  breathless,  tearful  face.  She  waited  ■ 
we  heard  the  door  below  closed. 

"Oh,  Durdles,  what  have  I  done?" 

"Go  after  her!    Stop  her!"  I  said. 

Nina  vanished  and  I  was  alone.  My  room  was  intensely 
quiet.  •' 

xm 

Thqr_  didn't  come  to  see  me  again  together.  Vera  came 
twice,  kind  and  good  as  always,  but  with  no  more  confidences ; 
and  Nina  once  with  flowers  and  fruit  and  a  wild  chattering 
tongue  about  the  cinemas  and  Smymov,  who  was  delighting 
the  world  at  the  Narodny  Dom,  and  the  wonderful  per.onn- 
ance  of  Lonnontov's  "Masquerade"  that  was  shortly  to  take 
place  at  the  Alexander  Theatre. 
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"Are  you  and  Ver»  f riendf  igain  f '  I  aiked  her. 

"Oh  ye«l  Why  not?"  And  ih«  went  on,  mapping  i 
chocolate  almond  between  her  teeth— "The  one  at  die  Pic- 
cadilly' ii  the  belt  It'a  an  Italian  one,  and  there'*  a  giant 
in  it  who  throws  people  all  over  the  pUce,  out  of  window« 
and  everywhere.  Ah!  how  lovely!  ...  I  wi«h  I  could 
go  every  night." 

"You  ought  to  be  helping  with  the  war,"  I  taid  severely. 

"Oh,  I  hate  the  war  I"  iho  anawered.  "We're  all  terribly 
tired  of  it.  Tanya's  given  up  going  to  the  Erglish  hospiul 
now,  and  ii  just  meaning  to  be  as  gay  as  she  can  bo;  and 
Zinaida  Fyodorovna  had  juat  come  back  from  her  Otriad  on 
the  Oalician  front,  and  she  says  it's  shocking  there  now— no 
food  or  dancing  or  anything.  Why  doesn't  every  one  make 
peace?" 

"Do  you  want  the  Germans  to  rule  Russia?"  I  aaked. 

"Why  not  ?"  she  said,  laughing.  "We  can't  do  it  onrsc'.ves. 
We  don't  care  who  does  it.  The  English  can  do  it  if  they 
like,  only  they're  too  lazy  to  bother.  The  German's  aren't 
lazy,  and  if  they  were  here  we'd  have  lots  of  theatres  and 
cinematographs." 

"Don't  you  love  your  country  ?"  I  asked. 

"This  isn't  our  country,"  she  answered.  "It  just  belongs 
to  the  Empress  and  Protopopoff." 

"Supposing  it  became  your  country  ind  the  Emperor 
went  ?" 

"Oh,  then  it  would  belong  to  a  million  different  people,  and 
in  the  end  no  one  would  have  anything.  Can't  you  see  how 
they'd  fight?"  ...  She  burst  out  laughing:  "Boris  and 
Nicholau  and  Uncle  Alexei  and  all  the  others!" 

Then  she  was  suddenly  serious. 

"I  know,  Durdles,  you  consider  that  I'm  6o  young  and 
frivolous  that  I  don't  think  of  anything  serioiis.  But  I  can 
see  things  like  any  one  else.  Can't  you  see  that  we're  all  so 
disappointed  with  ourselves  that  nothing  matters?  We 
thought  the  war  was  going  to  be  so  fine — but  now  it's  just 
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like  the  Japanese  one^  all  robbery  and  lies — and  we  can't  do 

anything  to  stop  it." 

"Perhaps  some  day  some  one  will,"  I  said. 

"Oh  yes!"  she  answered  scornfully,  "men  like  Boris." 

After  that  she  refused  to  be  grave  for  a  moment,  danced 

about  the  room,  singing,  and  finally  vanished,  a  whirlwind 

of  blue  silk. 
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A  week  later  I  was  out  in  the  world  again.  That  curious 
sense  of  excitement  that  had  first  come  to  me  during  the  early 
days  of  my  illness  burnt  now  more  fiercely  than  ever.  I  can- 
not say  what  it  was  exactly  that  I  thought  was  going  to  hap- 
pen. I  have  often  looked  back,  as  many  other  people  must 
have  done,  to  those  days  in  February  and  wondered  whether 
I  foresaw  anything  of  what  was  to  come,  and  what  were  the 
things  that  might  have  seemed  to  me  significant  if  I  had  no- 
ticed them.  And  here  I  am  deliberately  speaking  of  both 
public  and  private  affairs.  I  Cannot  quite  frankly  dissever 
the  two.  At  the  Front,  a  year  and  a  half  before,  I  had  dis- 
covered how  intermingled  the  souls  of  individuals  and  the 
souls  of  countries  were,  and  how  permanent  private  history 
seemed  to  me  and  how  transient  public  events ;  but  whether 
that  was  true  or  no  before,  it  was  now  most  certain  that  it 
was  the  story  of  certain  individuals  that  I  was  to  record, — 
tl  3  history  that  was  being  made  behind  them  could  at  its  best 
be  only  a  background. 

I  seemed  to  step  into  a  city  ablaze  with  a  sinister  glory. 
If  that  appears  melodramatic  I  can  only  say  that  the  dazzling 
winter  weather  of  those  weeks  was  melodramatic.  Never  be- 
fore had  I  seen  the  huge  buildings  tower  so  high,  never  bo- 
fore  felt  the  shadows  so  vast,  the  squares  and  streets  so  limit- 
less in  their  capacity  for  swallowing  light  and  colour.  The 
sky  vraa  a  bitter  changeless  blue;  the  buildings  black;  the 
snow  and  ice,  glittering  with  purple  and  gold,  swept  by  vast 
swinging  shadows  as  though  huge  doors  opened  and  shut  in 
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Leaven,  or  monstrons  birds  hovered,  their  wings  spread,  mo- 
tionless in  the  limitless  space. 

And  all  this  had,  as  ever,  nothing  to  do  with  human  life. 
The  little  courtyards  with  their  woodstacks  and  their  coloured 
houses,  carts  and  the  cobbled  squares  and  the  little  stumpy 
trees  that  bordered  the  canals  and  the  little  wooden  huts 
beside  the  bridges  with  their  candles  and  fruit — these  were 
human  and  friendly  and  good,  but  they  had  their  precarious 
condition  like  the  rest  of  us. 

On  the  first  afternoon  of  my  new  liberty  I  found  myself 
in  the  Nevski  Prospect,  bewildered  by  the  crowds  and  the 
talk  and  trams  and  motors  and  carts  that  passed  in  unend- 
ing sequence  up  and  down  the  long  street.  Standing  at  the 
comer  of  the  Sadovia  and  the  Nevski  one  was  carried  straight 
to  the  point  of  the  golden  spire  that  guarded  the  farther  end 
of  the  great  street.  All  was  gold,  the  surface  of  the  road 
was  like  a  golden  stream,  the  canal  was  gold,  the  thin  spire 
caught  into  its  piercing  line  all  the  colour  of  the  swiftly  fad- 
ing afternoon;  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  gleamed,  the 
flower-baskets  of  the  women  glittered  like  shining  foam,  the 
snow  flung  its  crystal  colour  into  the  air  like  thin  fire  dim 
before  the  sun.  The  street  seemed  to  have  gathered  on  to  its 
pavements  the  citizens  of  every  country  under  the  sun. 
Tartars,  Mongols,  Little  Russians,  Chinamen,  Japanese, 
French  offlcers,  British  oflicers,  peasants  and  fashionable 
women,  schoolboys,  officials,  actors  and  artists  and  business 
men  and  priests  and  sailors  and  beggars  and  hawkers  and, 
guarding  them  all,  friendly,  urbane,  filled  with  a  pleasant 
self-importance  that  seemed  at  that  hour  the  simplest  and 
easiest  of  attitudes,  the  Police.  "Rum — rum — rum — whirr 
— whirr — ^whirr — whirr" — like  the  regular  beat  of  a  shuttle 
the  hum  rose  and  fell,  as  the  sun  faded  into  rosy  mist  and 
white  vapours  stole  above  the  still  canals. 

I  turned  to  go  home  and  felt  some  one  touch  my  elbow. 

I  swung  round  and  there,  his  broad  face  ruddy  with  the 
cold,  was  Jerry  Lawrence. 
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I  was  delighted  to  see  him  and  told  him  so. 

"Well,  I'm  damned  glad,"  he  said  gruffly.  "I  thought 
you  might  have  a  grudge  against  me." 

"A  grudge?"  I  said.    "Why?" 

"Haven't  been  to  see  you.  Heard  you  were  ill,  hut  didn't 
think  you'd  wont  me  hanging  round." 

"Why  this  modesty  ?"  I  asked. 

"'So — well- — you  know  what  I  mean."  He  shuffled  his 
feet.    "Ko  good  in  a  sick-room." 

"Mine  wasn't  exactly  a  sick-room,"  I  said.  "But  I  heard 
that  you  did  come." 

"Yes.  I  came  twice,"  he  answered,  looking  at  me  shyly. 
"Your  old  woman  wouldn't  let  me  see  yon." 

"Never  mind  that,"  I  said ;  "let's  have  an  evening  together 
soon." 

"Yes — as  soon  as  you  like."  He  looked  up  and  down  the 
street  "There  are  some  things  I'd  like  to  ask  your  advice 
about." 

"Certainly,"  I  said. 

"What  do  you  say  to  coming  and  dining  at  my  placet 
Ever  met  Wilderling  ?" 

"Wilderling  V  1  could  not  remember  for  the  moment  the 
name. 

"Yes — the  old  josser  I  live  with.  Fine  old  man — got  a 
point  of  view  of  his  own !" 

"Delighted,"  I  said. 

"T»-morrow.    Eight  o'clock.    Don't  dress." 

He  was  just  going  off  when  he  turned  again. 

"Awfully  glad  you're  better,"  he  said.  He  cleared  his 
throat,  looked  at  me  in  a  very  friendly  way,  then  smiled. 

"Awfully  glad  you're  better,"  he  repeated,  then  went  off, 
rolling  his  broad  figure  into  the  evening  mist 

I  turned  towards  home. 
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I  arrived  at  the  Baron's  punctually  at  eight  o'clock.  His 
flat  was  in  a  small  side  street  off  the  English  Quay.  I  paused 
for  a  moment,  before  turning  into  its  dark  recesses,  to  gather 
in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  frozen  river  and  the  long  white 
quay.  It  was  as' though  I  had  found  my  way  behind  a  tower- 
ing wall  that  now  closed  me  in  with  a  smile  of  contemptuous 
derision.  There  was  no  sound  in  the  shining  air  and  the 
only  figure  was  a  guard  who  moved  monotonously  up  and 
down  outside  the  Winter  Palace. 

I  rang  the  bell  and  the  "Schwitzer,"  bowing  very  cere- 
moniously, told  me  the  flat  was  on  the  second  floor.  I  went 
up  a  broad  stone  staircase  and  found  a  heavy  oak  door  with 
brass  nails  confi  iting  me.  When  this  slowly  swung  open 
I  discovered  a  very  old  man  with  white  hair  bowing  before 
me.  He  was  a  splendid  figure  in  a  uniform  of  dark  blue,  his 
tall  thin  figure  straight  and  slim,  his  white  moustaches  so 
neat  and  fierce  that  they  seemed  to  keep  guard  over  the  rest 
of  his  face  as  though  they  warned  him  that  they  would  stand 
no  nonsense.  There  was  an  air  of  hushed  splendour  behind 
him,  and  I  could  hear  the  heavy,  solemn  ticking  of  a  clock 
keeping  guard  over  all  the  austere  sanctities  of  the  place. 
When  I  had  taken  off  my  Shuba  and  goloshes  I  was  ushered 
into  a  magnificent  room  with  a  high  gold  clock  on  the  mantle- 
piece,  gilt  chairs,  heavy  dark  carpets  and  large  portraits 
frowning  from  the  grey  walls.  The  whole  room  was  bitterly 
silent,  save  for  the  tick  of  the  clock.  There  was  no  fire  in 
the  fireplace,  but  a  large  gleaming  wh  stove  flung  out  a 
close  scented  heat  from  the  further  come»  of  the  room.  There 
were  two  long  glass  bookcases,  some  little  tables  with  gilt 
legs,  and  a  fine  Japanese  screen  of  dull  gold.  The  only 
other  piece  of  furniture  was  a  huge  grand  piano  near  the 
window. 

I  sat  down  and  was  instant'y  caught  into  the  solemn  silence. 
There  was  something  threatening  in  the  hush  of  it  all.    "We 
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do  what  we're  told,"  the  dock  seemed  to  say,  "and  so  must 
you."  I  thought  of  the  ice  and  snow  beyond  the  windows, 
and,  in  spite  of  myself,  shivered. 

Then  the  door  opened  and  the  Baron  came  in.  He  stood 
for  a  moment  by  the  door,  staring  in  front  of  him  as  though 
he  could  not  penetrate  the  heavy  and  dusky  air,  and  seen 
thus,  under  the  height  and  space  of  the  room,  he  seemed  so 
small  as  to  be  almost  ridiculous.  But  he  was  not  ridiculous 
for  long.  As  he  approached  one  was  struck  at  once  by  the 
immaculate  efficiency  that  followed  him  like  a  protecting 
shadow.  In  himself  he  was  a  scrupulously  neat  old  man  with 
weary  and  dissipated  eyes,  but  behind  the  weariness,  the  neat- 
ness, and  dissipation  was  a  spirit  of  indomitable  determina- 
tion and  resolution.  He  wore  a  little  white  Imperial  and  a 
long  white  moustache.  His  hair  was  brushed  back  and  his 
forehead  shone  like  marble.  He  wore  a  black  suit,  white 
spats,  and  long,  pointed,  black  patent-leather  shoes.  He  had 
the  smallest  feet  I  have  ever  seen  on  any  man. 

He  greeted  me  with  great  courtesy.  His  voice  was  soft, 
and  he  spoke  perfect  English,  save  for  a  very  slight  accent 
that  was  rather  charming;  this  gave  his  words  a  certain 
naivete.  He  rubbed  his  hands  and  smiled  in  a  gentle  but  de- 
termined way,  as  though  he  meant  no  harm  by  it,  but  had 
decided  that  it  was  a  necessary  thing  to  do.  I  forget  of  what 
we  talked,  but  I  know  that  I  surrenderijd  myself  at  once  to 
an  atmosphere  that  had  been  strange  to  me  for  so  long  that 
I  had  almost  forgotten  its  character — an  atmosphere  of  dis- 
cipline, order,  comfort,  and  above  all,  of  security.  My  mind 
flew  to  the  Markovitches,  and  I  smiled  to  myself  at  the 
thought  of  the  contrast. 

Then,  strangely,  when  I  had  once  thought  of  the  Mark- 
ovitch  flat  the  picture  haunted  me  for  the  rest  of  the  eve- 
ning. I  could  see  the  Baron's  gilt  chairs  and  gold  clock,  his 
little  Imperial  and  shining  shoes  only  through  the  cloudy  dis- 
order of  the  Markovitch  tables  and  chairs.  There  was  poor 
Markovitch  in  his  dark  little  room  perched  on  his  chair  with 
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his  boots,  with  his  hands,  with  his  hair  .  .  .  and  there  was 
poor  Uncle  and  there  poor  Vera.  .  .  .  Why  was  I  pitying 
them?  I  gloried  in  them.  That  is  Bussia  .  .  .  This 
is.  .  .  . 

"Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  wife,"  the  Baron  said, 
bending  forward,  the  very  points  of  his  toes  expreesing  ami- 
ability. 

The  Baroness  was  a  large  solid  lady  with  a  fine  white 
bosom  and  strong  white  arms.  Her  face  was  homely  and 
kind ;  I  saw  at  once  that  she  adored  her  husband ;  her  placid 
smile  carried  beneath  its  placidity  a  tremulous  anxiety  that 
he  should  be  pleased,  and  her  mild  eyes  swam  in  the  light 
of  his  encouragement.  I  was  sure,  however,  that  the  calm 
and  discipline  that  I  felt  in  the  things  around  me  came  as 
much  from  her  domesticity  as  from  hia  discipline.  She 
w«s  a  fortunate  woman  in  that  she  had  attained  the  ambi- 
tiou  of  her  life — to  govern  the  household  of  a  man  whom  she 
could  both  love  and  fear. 

Lawrence  came  in,  and  we  went  through  high  folding 
doors  into  the  dining-room.  This  room  had  dark-blue  wall- 
paper, electric  lights  heavily  shaded,  and  soft  heavy  car- 
pets. The  table  itself  was  flooded  with  light — the  rest  of 
the  room  was  dusk.  I  wondered  as  I  looked  about  me  why 
the  Wilderlings  had  taken  Lawrence  as  a  paying  guest  Be- 
fore my  visit  I  had  imagined  that  they  were  poor,  as  so  many 
of  the  better-class  Russians  were,  but  here  were  no  signs 
of  poverty.    I  decided  that 

Our  dinner  was  good,  and  the  wine  was  excellent  We 
talked,  of  course,  politics,  and  the  Baron  was  admirably 
frank. 

"I  won't  disguise  from  you,  M.  Durward,"  he  said,  "that 
some  of  us  watch  your  English  effort  at  winning  the  heart 
of  this  country  with  sympathy,  but  also,  if  I  am  not  offend- 
ing you,  with  some  humour.  I'm  not  speaking  only  of  your 
propaganda  efforts.  You've  got,  I  know,  one  or  two  literary 
gentlemen  here — a  novelist,  I  think,  and  a  professor  and  a 
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journaliat.  Well,  soon  you'll  find  them  inefficient,  and  decide 
that  you  must  have  some  commercial  gentlemen,  and  then, 
disappointed  with  them,  you'll  decide  for  >)  military  .  .  . 
and  still  the  great  heart  of  Kussia  will  remain  untouched." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "because  your  class  are  determined  that  the 
peasant  shall  remain  uneducated,  and  until  he  is  educated 
he  will  he  unable  to  approach  any  of  us." 

"Quite  so,"  said  the  Baron  smiling  at  me  very  cheerfully. 
"I  perceive,  M.  Durward,  that  you  are  a  democrat.  So  are 
we  all,  these  days.  .  .  .  You  look  surprised,  but  I  assure 
you  that  the  good  of  the  people  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
is  the  only  thing  for  which  any  of  us  care.  Only  some  of  us 
know  Bussia  pretty  well,  and  we  know  that  the  Bussian 
peasant  is  not  ready  for  liberty,  and  if  you  were  to  give  him 
liberty'  to-night  you  would  plunge  his  country  into  the  most 
desperate  torture  of  anarchy  and  carnage  known  in  history. 
A  little  more  soup  ? — we  are  offering  you  only  a  slight  din- 
ner." 

"Yes,  but.  Baron,"  I  said,  "would  you  tell  me  when  it 
is  intonded  that  the  Bussian  peasant  shall  begin  his  upward 
course  towards  light  and  learning?  If  that  day  is  to  be  for 
ever  postponed  ?" 

"It  will  not  be  for  ever  postponed,"  said  the  Baron  gently. 
"Let  us  finish  the  wav,  and  education  shall  be  given  slowly, 
under  wise  direction,  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country.  Our  Czar  is  the  most  liberal  ruler  in  Europe — and 
he  knows  what  is  good  for  his  children." 

"And  Protopopoff  and  Stiirmer  ?"  I  asked. 

"Protopopoff  is  a  zealous,  loyal  liberal,  but  he  has  been 
made  to  see  during  these  last  iiionths  that  Bussia  is  not  at 
this  moment  ready  for  freedom.  Stiirmer — well,  M.  Stiirmer 
is  gone." 

"So  you,  yourself.  Baron,"  I  asked,  "would  oppose  at  this 
moment  all  reform  ?" 

"With  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  body,"  he  answered,  and 
his  hand  flat  against  the  tablecloth  quivered.    "At  this  crisis 
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admit  one  change  and  your  dyke  is  bunt,  your  land  flooded. 
Every  Russian  is  asked  at  this  moment  to  believe  in  aimple 
things — his  religion,  his  Czar,  his  country.  Grant  your  re- 
forms, and  in  a  week  every  babbler  in  the  country  will  be 
off  his  bead,  talking,  screaming,  fighting.  The  Qermans  will 
occupy  Russia  at  their  own  good  time,  you  will  be  beaten  on 
the  West  and  civilisation  will  be  set  back  two  hundred  years. 
The  only  hope  for  Russia  is  unity,  and  for  unity  you  must 
have  discipline,  and  for  discipline,  in  Russia  at  any  rate,  you 
must  have  an  autocracy." 

As  he  spoke  the  furniture,  the  grey  walls,  the  heavy  car- 
pets, seemed  to  whisper  an  echo  of  his  words:  "Unity  .  .  . 
Discipline  .  .  .  Discipline  .  .  .  Autocracy  .  .  .  Autocracy 
.  .  .  Autocracy  .  .  ." 

"Then  tell  me,  Baron,"  I  said,  "if  it  isn't  an  impertinent 
question,  do  you  feel  so  secure  in  your  position  that  you 
have  no  fears  at  alii  Does  such  a  crisis,  as  for  instance 
Milyukoff's  protest  last  November,  mean  nothing?  You  know 
the  discontent.  ...  Is  there  no  fear  .  .  .  ?" 

"Fear!"  He  interrupted  me,  his  voice  swift  and  soft 
and  triumphant.  "M.  Durward,  are  you  so  ignorant  of 
Russia  that  you  consider  the  outpourings  of  a  few  idealistic 
Intelligentzia,  professors  and  teachers  and  poets,  as  impor- 
tant ?  What  about  the  people,  M.  Durward  ?  You  ask  any 
peasant  in  the  Moscow  Government,  or  little  Russia,  or  the 
Ukraine  whether  he  will  remain  loyal  to  his  Little  Father 
or  no !  Ask — and  the  question  you  suggested  to  me  will  be 
answered." 

"Then,  you  feel  both  secure  and  justified?"    I  said. 

"We  feel  both  secure  and  justified" — he  answered  me, 
smiling. 

After  that  our  conversation  was  personal  and  social.  Law- 
rence was  very  quiet.  I  observed  that  the  Baroness  had  a 
motherly  affection  for  him,  that  she  saw  that  he  had  every- 
thing that  he  wanted,  and  that  she  gave  him  every  now  and 
then  little  friendly  confidential  smiles.     As  the  meal  pro- 
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ceeded,  ai  I  drank  the  most  excellent  wine  and  the  wann 
austerity  of  my  surroundings  gathered  ever  more  closely 
around  me,  I  wondered  whether  after  all  my  apprehensions 
and  forebodings  of  the  last  weeks  had  not  been  the  merest 
sick  man's  cowardice.  Surely  if  any  kingdom  in  the  world 
was  secure,  it  was  this  official  Russia.  I  could  see  it  stretch- 
ing through  the  space  and  silence  of  that  vast  land,  its  serv- 
ants in  every  village,  its  paths  and  roads  all  leading  back 
to  the  central  citadel,  its  whispered  orders  flying  through 
the  air  from  district  to  district,  its  judgements,  its  rewards, 
its  sins,  its  virtues,  resting  upon  a  basis  of  superstition  and 
ignorance  and  apathy,  the  three  sure  friends  of  autocracy 
through  history! 

And  on  the  other  side — who?  The  Rat,  Boris  Grogoff, 
Markovitch.  Yes,  the  Baron  had  reason  for  his  confidence. 
...  I  thought  for  a  moment  of  that  figure  that  I  had  seen 
on  Christmas  Eve  by  the  river — the  strong  grave  bearded 
peasant  whose  gaze  had  seemed  to  go  so  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  my  own  vision.  But  no  I  Russia's  mystical  peasant — 
that  was  an  old  tale.  Once,  on  the  Front,  when  I  had  seen 
him  facing  the  enemy  with  bare  hands,  I  had,  myself,  be- 
lieved it.  Now  I  thought  once  more  of  the  Rat — that  was 
the  type  whom  I  must  now  confront. 

I  had  a  most  agreeable  evening.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  it  had  been  since  I  had  tas'ed  luxury  and  comfort  and 
the  true  fruits  of  civilisation.  The  Baron  was  a  most  ad- 
mirable teller  of  stories,  with  a  capital  sense  of  humour.  Aft- 
er dinner  the  Baroness  left  us  for  half  an  hour,  and  the 
Baron  became  very  pleasantly  Rabelaisian,  speaking  of  his 
experiences  in  Paris  and  London,  Vienna  and  Berlin  so 
easily  and  with  so  ready  a  wit  that  the  evening  flew.  The 
Baroness  returned  and,  seeing  that  it  was  after  eleven,  I  made 
my  farewells.  Lawrence  said  that  he  would  walk  with  me 
down  the  quay  before  turning  into  bed.  My  host  and  hostess 
pressed  me  to  come  as  often  as  possible.  The  Baron's 
last  words  to  me  were : 
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"Have  no  fears,  M.  Durward.  Tbere  ii  mtiah  talk  in  this 
country,  but  we  are  a  lazy  people." 

The  "we"  rang  strangely  in  my  ears. 

"He's  of  course  no  more  a  Russian  than  yon  or  I,"  I  said 
to  Lawrence,  as  we  started  down  the  quay. 

"Oh  yes,  he  is!"  Lawrence  said.  "Quite  genuine — not 
a  drop  of  German  blood  in  spite  of  the  name.  But  he's  a 
Prussian  at  heart — a  Prussian  of  the  Prussians.  By  that  I 
don't  mean  in  the  least  that  he  wants  Germany  to  win  the 
war.  He  doesn't — his  interests  are  all  here,  and  you  mayn't 
believe  me,  but  I  assure  you  he's  a  Patriot.  He  loves  Rus- 
sia, and  he  wants  what's  best  for  her — and  believes  that  to 
be  Autocracy." 

After  that  Lawrence  shut  up.  He  would  not  say  another 
word.  We  walked  for  a  long  time  in  silence.  The  evening 
was  most  beautiful.  A  golden  moon  flung  the  snow  into 
dazzling  relief  against  the  deep  black  of  the  palaces.  Across 
the  Neva  the  line  of  towers  and  minarets  and  chimneys  ran 
like  a  huge  fissure  in  the  golden  light  from  sky  to  sky. 

"You  said  there  was  something  you  wanted  to  ask  my 
advice  about  ?" 

I  broke  the  silence. 

He  looked  at  me  with  his  long  slow  considering  stare.  He 
mumbled  something;  then,  with  a  sudden  gesture,  he  gripped 
my  arm,  and  his  heavy  body  quivering  with  the  urgency  of 
his  words  he  said : 

"It's  Vera  Markovitch.  ...  I'd  give  my  body  and  soul 
and  spirit  for  her  happiness  and  safety.  .  .  .  God  forgive 
me,  I'd  give  my  country  and  my  honour.  .  ,  .  I  ache  and 
long  for  her,  so  that  I'm  afraid  for  my  sanity.  I've  never 
loved  a  woman,  nor  lusted  for  one,  nor  touched  one  in  my 
whole  life,  Durward — and  now  .  .  .  and  now  .  .  .  I've  gone 
right  in.  I've  spoken  no  word  to  any  one;  but  I  couldn't 
stand  my  own  silence.  .  .  .  Durward,  you've  get  to  help 
me!" 

I  walked  on,  seeing  the  golden  light  and  the  curving  arc 
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of  mow  tnd  the  little  flgnre*  moving  like  dolls  from  lij^t  to 
fhadow.  Lawrence  I  I  had  never  thought  of  him  «s  an 
urgent  lover;  even  now,  alttongh  I  could  itill  feel  his  hand 
quivering  on  my  arm,  I  could  have  laughed  at  the  ludicrous 
incongruity  of  romance,  and  that  stolid  thick-set  figure.  And 
at  the  same  time  I  was  afrrid.  Lawrence  in  love  was  no  boy 
on  the  threshold  of  life  like  £ohun  ,  .  .  here  was  no  trivial 
passion.  I  realised  even  in  that  first  astonished  moment  the 
trouble  that  might  be  in  store  for  all  of  us. 

"Look  hero,  Lawrence  1"  I  said  at  last.  "The  first  thing 
that  you  may  as  well  realise  is  that  it  is  hopeless.  Vera 
Michailovna  has  confided  in  me  a  good  deal  lately,  and  she 
is  devoted  to  her  husband,  thinks  of  nothing  else.  She's 
simple,  naive,  with  all  her  sense  and  wisdom.  .  .  ." 

"Hopeless !"  he  interrupted,  and  he  gave  a  kind  of  grim 
chuckle  of  derision.  "My  dear  Durward,  what  do  you  sup- 
pose I'm  after?  .  .  .  rape  and  adultery  and  Markovitch 
after  us  with  a  pistol?  I  tell  you — "  aud  here  he  spoke 
fiercely,  as  though  he  were  challenging  the  whole  ice-bound 
world  around  us — "that  I  want  nothing  but  her  happiness, 
her  safety,  her  comfort !  Do  you  suppose  that  I'm  such  an  ass 
as  not  to  recognise  the  kind  of  thing  that  my  loving  her  would 
lead  to  ?  I  tell  you  I'm  after  nothing  for  myself,  and  that 
not  because  I'm  a  fine  unselfish  character,  but  simply  because 
the  thing's  too  big  to  let  anything  into  it  but  herself.  She 
shall  never  know  that  I  care  twopence  about  her,  but  she's  got 
to  be  happy  and  she's  got  to  be  safe.  .  .  .  Just  now,  she's 
neither  of  those  things,  and  that's  why  I've  spoken  to  you. 
.  .  .  She's  unhappy  and  she's  afraid,  and  that's  got  to  change. 
I  wouldn't  have  spoken  of  this  to  you  if  I  thought  you'd 
be  so  short-sighted.  .  .  ." 

"All  right  I  All  right!"  I  said  testily.  "You  may  be  a 
kind  of  Galahad,  Lawrence,  outside  all  natural  law.  I  don't 
know,  but  you'll  forgive  me  if  I  go  for  a  moment  on  my 
own  experience — and  that  experience  is,  that  you  can  start 
on  as  highbrow  an  elevation  as  you  like,  but  love  doesn't 
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■tand  (till,  and  the  l)ody'a  the  body,  and  tomorrow  iin't 
yeiterday — not  by  no  means.  Morpovcr,  Markoviteh  ia  a 
Ruuian  and  a  peculiar  one  at  that.  Finally,  remember  that 
I  want  Vera  Michailovna  to  be  happy  quite  aa  much  aa  you 
do!" 

He  was  suddenly  grave  and  almost  boyiah  in  his  next 
words. 

"I  know  that — ^you're  a  decent  chap,  Durward — I  know 
it's  bard  to  believe  me,  but  I  juat  ask  you  to  wait  and  test 
me.  No  one  knowa  of  this — that  I'd  awcar — and  no  one 
shall;  but  what's  the  matter  with  her,  Durward,  what's  she 
afraid  of  ?  That'a  why  I  apoke  to  you.  You  know  her,  and 
I'll  throttle  you  here  where  we  atand  if  you  don't  tell  me 
just  what  the  trouble  ia.  I  don't  care  for  confidences  or 
anything  of  the  sort.  You  must  break  them  all  and  tell 
me " 

His  hand  was  on  my  arm  again,  his  big  ugly  face,  now 
grim  and  obstinate,  close  against  mine. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  I  aaid  alowly,  "all  I  know,  which  is  almost 
nothing.  The  trouble  is  Semyonov,  the  doctor.  Why  or  how 
I  can't  say,  although  I've  seen  enough  of  him  in  the  past 
to  know  the  trouble  he  can  he.  She's  afraid  of  him,  and 
Markoviteh  ia  afraid  of  him.  He  likej  playing  on  people's 
nerves.  He's  a  bitter,  disappointed  man,  who  loved  desper- 
ately once,  as  only  real  sensualiats  can  .  .  .  and  now  he'a  in 
love  with  a  ghoat.    That's  why  real  life  maddens  him." 

"Semyonov!"    Lawrence  whispered  the  name. 

We  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  quay.  My  dea.  church 
with  its  round  grey  wall  stood  glistening  in  the  moonlight, 
the  shadowa  from  the  stow  rippling  up  its  sides,  aa  though  it 
lay  under  water.    We  stood  and  looked  across  the  river. 

"I've  always  hated  that  fellow,"  Lawrence  aaid.  "I've 
only  seen  him  about  twice,  but  I  believe  I  hated  him  before 
I  saw  him.  ...  All  right,  Durward,  that's  what  I  wanted 
to  know.    Thank  you.    Good-night." 
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turned  back,  and  wai  walking  iwiltlj  away,  aerota  tb»  goldaB- 
iignted  quay,  " 


From  the  moment  that  Lawrence  left  me,  TaniihiM  into 
the  heart  of  the  snow  and  ice,  I  wai  obwiKd  by  a  conWction 
of  approaching  danger  and  peril.    It  baa  been  one  of  the  mo.t 
disaatroua  weaknesse.  of  my  life  that  I  have  always  .hrunk 
from  precipitate  action.    Before  the  war  it  had  aeemed  to 
many  of  us  that  life  could  be  jockeyed  into  decision,  by 
words  and  theories  and  speculations.     The  swift,  and    as 
It  were,  revengefi-'  precipitancy  of  the  last  three  years  had 
driven  me  into  a  b   f-distrust  and  cowardice  which  had  grown 
and  grown  until  life  had  seemed  veiled  and  distant  and 
mysteriously  obscure.    From  my  own  obscurity,  against  my 
will,  against  my  courage,  against  my  own  knowledge  of  mv- 
self,  circumstances  were  demanding  that  I  should  advance  and 
act    It  was  of  no  avail  to  myself  that  I  should  act  unwiselv, 
that  X  should  perhaps  only  precipitate  a  crisis  that  I  could 
not  help.    I  was  forced  to  act  when  I  would  have  given  my 
soul  to  hold  aloof,  and  in  this  town,  whose  darkness  and  light 
intrigue  and  display,  words  and  action,  seemed  to  derive  sonu' 
mysterious  force  from  the  very  soil,  from  the  very  air,  the 
smallest  action  achieved  monstrous  proportions.    When  you 
have  lived  for  some  years  in  Russia  you  do  not  wonder  that 
Its  citiiens  prefer  inaction  to  demonstration— the  soil  u  so 
much  stronger  than  the  men  who  live  upon  it 

Nevertheless,  for  a  fortnight  I  did  nothing.  Private  af- 
fairs of  an  especially  tiresome  kind  filled  my  day*-I  saw 
neither  Lawrence  nor  Vera,  and,  during  that  period,  I 
scarcely  left  my  rooms. 

There  was  much  expectation  in  the  town  that  February 
14th,  when  the  Duma  was  appointed  to  meet,  would  be  a 
critical  day.  Fine  things  were  said  of  the  challemrinu 
speeches  that  would  be  made,  of  the  firm  stand  that  the 
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Cadet  partj  intended  to  take,  of  tbe  eriiia  with  wbieh  tiie 
Court  party  would  be  faced. 

Of  eoune  nothing  occurred.  It  may  be  aafely  laid  that, 
in  Ruaaian  affain,  nu  criiin  occun,  either  in  tbe  place  or  at 
the  time,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  ii  expected.  Tir  e  with 
u«  here  refuses  to  bo  caught  by  the  throat.  That  ii  the  re- 
venge that  it  takei  on  tbe  Kom  with  which,  in  Ruuia,  it  ii 
alwaya  covered. 

On  the  20th  of  February  I  received  an  invitation  to  Kina'a 
birthday  party.  She  would  be  eighteen  on  the  28th.  She 
■cribbed  at  the  bottom  of  Vera'a  note: 

DiAB  Ddbdlir — If  you  don't  come  I  will  never  forgive 
you. — Your  loving  Nina. 

Tbe  immediate  problem  waa  a  preaent  I  knew  that  Nina 
adored  preaenta,  but  Petrograd  was  now  no  easy  place  for 
purchases,  and  I  wished,  I  suppose  aa  a  kind  of  tribute  to  her 
youth  and  freshness  and  colour,  to  give  her  something  for 
which  she  would  really  care.  I  sallied  out  on  a  wonderful 
afternoon  when  the  town  was  a  blaze  of  colour,  the  walla 
dark  red,  dark  brown,  violet,  pink,  and  the  snow  a  dazzling 
glitter  of  crystal.  The  bells  were  ringing  for  some  festival, 
mboing  as  do  no  other  hells  in  the  world  from  wall  to  wall, 
roof  to  roof,  canal  to  canal.  Everybody  moved  as  though 
they  were  inspired  with  a  gay  sense  of  adventure,  men  and 
women  laughing;  the  lavostchicks  surveying  possible  fares 
with  an  eye  less  patronising  and  lugubrious  than  usual,  tbe 
flower  women  and  the  beggars  and  the  little  Chinese  boys 
and  the  wicked  old  men  who  stare  at  you  as  though  they 
were  dreaming  of  Eastern  debauches,  shared  in  the  sun 
and  tang  of  tbe  air  and  high  colour  of  the  sky  and  snow. 

I  pushed  my  way  into  the  shop  in  the  Morskaia  that  had 
the  coloured  stones — the  blue  and  azure  and  purple  stones — 
in  the  window.  Inside  the  shop,  which  had  a  fine  gleaming 
floor,  and  an  old  man  with  a  tired  eye,  there  were  stones 
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of  every  colour,  but  there  was  nothing  there  for  Nina— all 
was  too  elaborate  and  grand. 

Near  the  Nevski  is  a  fine  shop  of  pictures  with  snow 
scenes  and  blue  rivers  and  Italian  landscapes,  and  copies 
of  Repm  and  Verestehagin,  and  portraits  of  the  Czar.     I 
searched  here,  but  all  were  too  sophisticated  in  their  bright 
brown  frames,  and  their  air  of  being  the  latest  thing  from 
Pans  and  London.    Then  I  crossed  the  road,  threading  my 
way  through  the  carriages  and  motor  cars,  past  the  old  white- 
bearded  sweeper  with  the  broom  held  aloft,  gazing  at  the  sky 
and  plunged  into  the  English  Shop  to  see  whether  I  might 
buy  something  warm  for  Nina.    Here,  indeed,  I  could  fancy 
Uiat  I  was  in  the  High  Street  in  Chester,  or  Leicester,  or 
Truro,  or  Canterbury.    A  demure  English  provincialism  was 
over  everything,  and  a  young  man  in  a  high  white  collar 
and  a  shmy  black  coat,  washed  his  hands  as  he  told  me  that 
they  hadn't  any  in  stock  at  the  moment,  but  they  were 
expecting  a  delivery  of  goods  at  any  minute."    Russian  shop- 
men,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  do  not  care  whether  thev 
have  goods  in  stock  or  no.    They  have  other  things  to  think 
about.    The  air  was  filled  with  the  chatter  of  English  gov- 
ernesses, and  an  English  clergyman  and  his  wife  were  earnest 
ly  tnmmg  over  a  selection  of  woollen  comforters. 

Nothing  here  for  Nina— nothing  at  all.  I  hurried  away 
With  a  sudden  flash  of  inspiration  I  realised  that  it  was  in 
the  Jews'  Market  that  I  would  find  what  I  wanted.  I 
snatched  at  the  bulging  neck  of  a  sleeping  coachman,  and 
before  he  was  fully  awake  was  in  his  sledge,  and  had  told 
him  my  destination.  He  grumbled  and  wished  to  know  how 
much  I  intended  to  pay  him,  and  when  I  said  one  and  a  half 
roubles,  answered  that  he  would  not  take  me  for  less  than 
three.  I  threatened  him  then  with  the  fat  and  good-natured 
policeman  who  always  guarded  the  confused  junction  of  the 
Morakaia  and  Nevski,  and  he  was  frightened  and  moved 
on.  I  sighed  as  I  remembered  the  days  not  so  long  before, 
when  that  same  coachman  would  have  thought  it  an  honour 
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to  drive  me  for  half  a  rouble.  Down  the  Sadovya  we  slipped, 
bumping  over  the  uneven  surface  of  the  snow,  and  the  shops 
grew  smaller  and  the  cinemas  more  stringent,  and  the  women 
and  men  with  their  barrows  of  fruit  and  coloured  notepaper 
and  toys  more  frequent.  Then  through  the  market  with  the 
booths  and  the  church  with  its  golden  towers,  until  we  stood 
before  the  hooded  entrance  to  »:  c  .'..,» s'  Paradise.  I  paid 
him,  and  without  listening  to  ais  discontenr.d  cries  pushed 
my  way  in.  The  Jews'  Markt  is  n  series  r, .  covered  arcades 
with  a  square  in  the  middle  oJ  it  mrt  in  xbe  middle  of  the 
square  a  little  church  with  some  doil-like  trees.  These  arcades 
are  Western  in  their  hideous  covering  of  glass  and  the  ngli- 
aess  of  the  exterior  of  the  wooden  shops  that  line  them,  but 
the  crowd  that  throngs  them  is  Eastern,  so  that  in  the 
strange  eyes  and  voices,  the  wild  gestures,  the  laughs,  the 
cries,  the  singing,  and  the  dancing  that  meets  one  here  it  is 
as  though  a  new  world  was  suddenly  bom— a  worid  offensive, 
dirty,  voluble,  blackguardly  perhaps,  but  intriguing,  tempt- 
ing, and  ironical.  The  arcades  are  generally  so  crowded 
that  one  can  move  only  at  a  slow  pace  and,  on  every  side  one  is 
pestered  by  the  equivalents  of  the  old  English  cry:  "What 
do  you  lack  ?     What  do  you  lack  ?" 

Every  mixture  of  blood  and  race  that  the  world  contains 
is  to  be  seen  here,  but  they  are  all— Tartars,  Jews,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Indians,  Arabs,  Moslem,  and  Christian— formed 
by  some  subtle  colour  of  atmosphere,  so  that  they  seem  all 
alike  to  be  citizens  of  some  secret  little  town,  sprung  to  life 
just  for  a  day,  in  the  heart  of  this  other  city.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  dull  pale  mist  that  the  glass  flings  down,  perhaps  it 
is  the  uncleanly  dust-clogged  air ;  whatever  it  be,  there  is  a 
stain  of  grey  shadowy  smoke  upon  all  this  worid,  and  Ikons 
and  shabby  jewels,  and  piles  of  Eastern  clothes,  and  old 
brass  pots,  and  silver,  hilted  swords,  and  golden-tasselled  Tar- 
tar coats  gleam  through  the  shadow  and  wink  and  stare. 

To-day  the  arcades  were  so  crowded  that  I  could  scarcely 
move,  and  the  noise  was  deafening. 
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Many  soldiers  were  there,  looking  with  indulgent  amuse- 
ment upon  the  scene,  and  the  Jews  with  their  skull-caps 
and  the  fat,  huge-breasted  Jewish  women  screamed  and 
shrieked  and  waved  their  arms  like  houghs  in  a  storm.  I 
stopped  at  many  shops  and  fingered  the  cheap  silver  toys,  the 
little  blue  and  green  Ikons,  the  buckles  and  beads  and  rosa- 
ries that  thronged  the  trays,  but  I  could  not  find  anything  for 
Nina.  Then  suddenly  I  saw  a  square  box  of  mother-of-pearl 
and  silver,  so  charming  and  simple,  the  figures  on  the  silver 
lid  so  gracefully  carved  that  I  decided  at  once. 

The  Jew  in  charge  of  it  wanted  twice  as  much  as  I  was 
ready  to  give,  and  we  argued  for  ten  minutes  before  a  kindly 
and  appreciative  crowd.  At  last  we  arranged  a  compromise, 
and  I  moved  away,  pleased  and  satisfied.  I  stepped  out  of 
the  arcade  and  faced  the  little  Square.  It  was,  at  that  in- 
stant, fantastic  and  oddly  coloured;  the  sun,  about  to  set, 
hung  in  the  misty  sky  a  perfect  round  crimson  globe,  and 
it  was  perched,  almost  maliciously,  just  above  the  tower  of 
the  little  church. 

The  rest  of  the  world  was  grey.  The  Square  was  a  thick 
mass  of  human  beings  so  tightly  wedged  together  that  it 
seemed  to  move  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  floor  of  black 
wood  pushed  by  a  lever.  One  lamp  burnt  behind  the  window 
of  the  church,  the  old  houses  leaned  forward  as  though  listen- 
ing to  the  babel  below  their  eaves. 

But  it  was  the  sun  that  seemed  to  me  then  so  evil  and  secret 
and  cunning.  Its  deep  red  was  aloof  and  menacing,  and  its 
outline  so  sharp  that  it  was  detached  from  the  sky  as  though 
it  were  human,  and  would  presently  move  and  advance  to- 
wards us.  I  don't  know  what  there  was  in  that  crowd  of 
struggling  human  beings  and  that  detached  red  sun.  .  .  . 
The  air  was  cruel,  and  through  all  the  arcades  that  seemed 
to  run  like  veins  to  this  heart  of  the  place  I  could  feel  the 
cold  and  the  dark  and  the  smoky  dusk  creeping  forward  to 
veil  us  all  with  deepest  night. 

I  turned  away  and  then  saw,  advancing  towards  me,  as 
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though  he  had  just  come  from  the  church,  pushing  bis  way, 
and  waving  a  friendly  hand  to  me,  Semyonov. 


His  greeting  was  most  amiahle.  He  was  wearing  a  rather 
short  fur  coat  that  only  reached  to  a  little  below  his  knees, 
and  the  fur  of  the  coat  was  of  a  deep  rich  brown,  so  that 
his  pale  square  yellow  beard  contrasted  with  this  so  abruptly 
as  to  seem  false.  His  body  was  as  ever  thick  and  self-confi- 
dent, and  the  round  fur  cap  that  he  wore  was  cocked  ever  so 
slightly  to  one  side.  I  did  not  want  to  see  him,  but  I  was 
caught.  I  fancied  that  he  knew  very  well  that  I  wanted  to 
escape,  and  that  now,  for  sheer  perversity,  he  would  see  that 
I  did  not.  Indeed,  he  caught  my  arm  and  drew  me  out  of 
the  Market.    We  passed  into  the  dusky  streets. 

"Now,  Ivan  Andreievitch,"  he  said,  "this  is  very  pleas- 
ant .  .  .  very.  .  .  .  You  elude  me,  you  know,  which  is  un- 
kind with  two  so  old  acquaintances.  Of  course  I  know  that 
you  dislike  me,  and  I  don't  suppose  that  I  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  you.  but,  nevertheless,  we  should  be  interested  in 
one  another.  Our  common  experience.  .  .  ."  He  broke  off 
with  a  little  shiver,  and  pulled  his  fur  coat  closer  around  him. 

I  knew  that  all  that  I  wanted  was  to  break  away.  We  had 
passed  quickly  on  leaving  the  Market  into  some  of  the  mean- 
est streets  of  Petrograd.  This  was  the  Petrograd  of  Dostoef- 
fsky,  the  Petrograd  of  "Poor  Folk"  and  "Crime  and  Punish- 
ment" and  "The  Despised  and  Rejected."  .  .  .  Monstrous 
groups  of  flats  towered  above  us,  and  in  the  gathering  dusk 
the  figures  that  slipped  in  and  out  of  the  doors  were  furtive 
shadows  and  ghosts.  No  one  seemed  to  speak;  yon  could  see 
no  faces  under  the  spare  pale-flamed  lamps,  only  hear  whis- 
pers and  smell  rotten  stinks  and  feel  the  snow,  foul  and 
soiled  under  one's  feet  .  .  . 

"Look  here,  Semyonov,"  I  said,  slipping  from  the  amtrol 
of  his  hand,  "it's  just  as  you  say.   We  don't  like  one  another. 
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tind  we  know  one  another  well  enough  to  aay  bo.  Neither 
you  nor  I  wish  to  revive  the  past,  and  there's  nothing  in  the 
present  that  we  have  in  common." 

"Nothing!"  He  laughed.  "What  about  my  delightful 
I.'  ces  and  tb'jir  home  circle ?  You  were  always  one  to  shrink 
from  the  t'.  uth,  Ivan  Andreievitch.  You  fancy  that  you  can 
sink  into  the  bosom  of  a  charming  family  and  escape  the 
disadvantages.  .  .  .  Not  at  all.  There  are  always  disad- 
vantages in  a  Russian  family.  /  am  the  disadvantage  in  this 
one."  He  laughed  again,  and  insisted  on  taking  my  arm 
once  more.  "If  you  feel  so  strongly  about  me,  Dnrward" 
(when  he  used  my  surname  he  always  ascented  the  second 
syllable  very  strongly)  "all  you  have  to  do  is  to  ent  my  niec« 
Vera  out  of  your  visiting  list.  That,  I  imagine,  is  iht  last 
thing  that  you  wish.    Well,  then " 

"Vera  Michailovna  is  my  friend,"  I  said  hotly — it  was 
foolish  of  me  to  be  so  easily  provoked,  but  I  could  not  endure 
his  sneering  tone.    "If  you  imply " 

"Nonsense,"  he  answered  sharply,  "I  imply  nothing.  Do 
you  suppose  that  I  have  been  more  than  a  month  here  without 
discovering  the  facts?  It's  your  English  friend  Lawrence 
who  is  in  love  with  Vera — and  Vera  with  him." 

"That  is  a  lie!"  I  cried. 

He  laughed.  "You  English,"  he  said,  "are  not  so  un- 
observant as  you  seem,  but  you  hate  fnots.  Vera  and  your 
friend  Lawrence  have  been  in  love  with  one  another  since 
their  first  meeting,  and  my  dear  nephew-in-law  ICarkovitch 
knows  it." 

"That's  impossible,"  I  -;ried.    "He " 

"No,"  Semyonov  replied,  "I  was  wrong.  He  does  not 
know  it — he  suspects.  And  my  nephew-in-law  in  a  state  of 
suspicion  is  a  delightful  study." 

By  now  we  were  in  a  narrow  street,  so  dark  that  we 
stumbled  at  every  step.    We  seemed  to  be  quite  alone. 

It  was  I  who  now  caught  his  arm.  "Semyonov  1"  I  said, 
and  my  urgency  stopped  him  so  that  he  stood  where  he  was. 
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"Leave  them  alone  I  Leave  them  alone!  They've  done  no 
hai-m  to  you,  they  can  offer  you  nothing,  they  are  not  in- 
telligent enough  for  you  nor  amusing  enough.  Even  if  it  is 
true  what  you  say  it  will  pass— 'Lawrence  will  go  away.  I 
will  see  that  he  does.  Only  leave  them  alone!  For  God's 
sake,  let  iliem  be !" 

His  ^  ace  was  very  close  to  mine,  and,  looking  at  it  in  the 
gathering  dark,  it  was  as  though  it  were  a  face  of  glass  be- 
hind which  other  faces  passed  and  repassed.  I  cannot  hope 
to  give  any  idea  of  the  strange  mingling  of  regret,  malice, 
pride,  pain,  scorn,  and  humour  that  those  eyes  showed.  His 
red  lips  parted  as  though  he  would  speak,  for  a  moment 
he  turned  away  from  me  and  looked  down  the  black  tunnel 
of  the  street,  then  he  walked  forward  again. 

"You  are  wrong,  my  friend,"  he  said,  "if  you  imagine 
that  there  is  no  amusement  for  me  in  the  study  of  my  family. 
It  is  my  family,  you  know.  I  have  none  other.  Perhaps  it 
has  never  occurred  to  you,  Durward,  that  possibly  I  am  a 
lonely  man." 

As  he  spoke  I  heard  again  the  echo  of  that  voice  as  it 
vanished  into  the  darkness  .  .  .  "No  one?"  and  the  answer: 
"No  one."  .  .  . 

"Don't  imagine,"  he  continued,  "that  I  ain  asking  for  your 
pity.  That  indeed  would  be  humorous.  I  pity  no  one,  and 
I  despise  the  men  who  have  it  to  bestow  .  .  .,  hut  there  are 
situations  in  life  that  are  intolerable,  Ivan  Andreievitch,  and 
any  man  who  is  a  man  will  see  that  he  escapes  from  such 
a  thing.  May  I  not  find  in  the  bosom  of  my  family  such  an 
escape?"    He  laughed. 

"I  know  nothing  about  that,"  I  began  hotly.  "All  I  know 
is " 

But  he  went  on  as  though  he  had  not  heard  me. 

"Have  you  ever  thought  about  death  since  you  came  away 
from  the  Front,  Durward  t  It  used  to  occupy  your  mind  a 
good  deal  while  you  were  there,  I  remember — in  a  foolish, 
romantic,  sentimental  way  of  course.    You'll  forgive  my  say- 
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ing  that  your  Ti«wi  of  death  were  thoae  of  a  seoond-hand 
noTelist— nil  the  aame  I'll  do  yon  the  jnatioe  of  acknowledg- 
ing that  yon  had  studied  it  at  first  hand.  You're  not  a 
Mward,  you  know." 

I  was  struck  most  yividly  with  a  sense  of  his  uneasiness. 
Daring  those  other  days  uneasy  was  the  very  last  thing  that 
I  ever  would  have  said  that  he  was — even  after  his  catas- 
trophe bis  grip  of  his  soul  did  not  loosen.  It  was  just  that 
loosening  that  I  felt  now;  he  had  less  control  of  the  beasts 
that  dwelt  beneath  the  ground  of  his  house,  and  he  could 
hear  them  snarl  and  whine,  and  could  feel  the  floor  quiver 
with  the  echo  of  their  movements. 

I  suddenly  knew  that  I  was  afraid  of  him  no  longer. 

"Now,  see,  Alexei  Petrovitch,"  I  said,  "it  isn't  death  that 
wa  want  to  talk  about  now.  It  is  a  much  simpler  thing. 
It  is,  that  yon  shouldn't  for  your  own  amusement  simply  go 
in  and  spoil  the  lives  of  some  of  my  friends  for  nothing 
at  all  except  your  own  stupid  prida  If  that's  your  plan  I'm 
going  to  prevent  it." 

"Why,  Ivan  Andreievitch,"  he  cried,  laughing,  "this  is  a 
challenge." 

"You  can  take  it  as  what  you  please,"  I  answered  gravely. 

"But,  incorrigible  sentimentalist,"  he  went  on,  "tell  me — 
are  you,  English  and  moralist  and  believer  in  a  good  and 
righteous  God  as  you  are,  are  you  really  going  to  encourage 
this  abominable  adultery,  this  open,  ruthless  wrecking  of  a 
good  man's  home?  You  surprise  me;  this  is  a  new  light 
on  your  otherwise  rather  uninteresting  character." 

"Never  mind  my  character,"  I  answered  him;  "all  you've 
got  to  do  is  to  leave  Vera  Michailovna  alone.  There'll  be 
no  wrecking  of  homes,  unless  you  are  the  wrecker." 

He  put  his  hand  on  my  arm  again. 

"Listen,  Durward,"  he  said,  "I'll  tell  you  a  little  story. 
I'm  a  doctor  you  know,  and  many  curious  things  occur  with- 
in my  province.  Well,  some  years  ago  I  knew  a  man  who 
was  very  miserable  and  very  proud.    His  pride  resented  that 
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he  should  be  miserable,  and  he  was  always  suspecting  that 
people  saw  his  weakness,  and  as  he  despised  human  nature, 
and  thought  his  companions  fools  and  deserving  of  all  that 
they  got,  and  more,  he  couldn't  bear  the  thought  that  they 
should  perceive  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  unhappy.  He 
coveted  death.  If  it  meant  extinction  he  could  imagine  noth- 
ing pleasanter  than  so  restful  an  aloofness,  quiet  and  apart 
and  alone,  whilst  others  hurried  and  scrambled  and  pursued 
the  future.  .  .  . 

"And  if  death  did  not  mean  extinction  then  he  thought 
that  he  might  snatch  and  secure  for  himself  something  which 
in  life  had  eluded  him.  So  he  coveted  death.  But  he  was 
too  proud  to  reach  it  by  suicide.  That  seemed  to  him  a 
contemptible  and  cowardly  evasion,  and  such  an  easy  solu- 
tion would  ha?e  denied  the  purpose  of  all  his  life.  So  he 
looked  about  ham  and  discovered  amongst  his  friends  a  man 
whose  character  he  knew  well,  a  man  idealistic  and  foolish 
and  romantic,  like  yourself,  Ivan  Andreievitch,  only  caring 
more  for  ideas,  more  impulsive  and  more  reckless.  He  found 
this  man  and  made  him  his  friend.  He  played  with  him  as  a 
cat  does  with  a  mouse.  He  enjoyed  life  for  about  a  year  and 
then  he  was  murdered.  .  .  ." 

"Murdered  I"  I  exclaimed. 

"Yes — shot  by  his  idealistic  friend.  I  envy  him  that  year. 
He  must  have  experienced  many  breathless  sensations.  When 
the  murderer  was  tried  his  only  explanation  was  that  he  had 
been  irritated  and  disappointed. 

"  'Disappointed  of  what?'  asked  the  judge. 

"  'Of  everything  in  which  he  believed  .  .  .'  said  the  man. 

"It  seemed  a  poor  excuse  for  a  murder ;  he  is  still,  I  have 
no  doubt,  in  Siberia. 

"But  I  envy  my  friend.  That  was  a  delightful  death  to 
die.  .  .  .  Good-night,  Ivan  Andreievitch." 

He  waved  his  hand  at  me  and  was  gone.  I  was  quit« 
alone  in  the  long  black  street,  engulfed  by  the  high,  overhangs 
in<r  ^Htp. 
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Late  on  the  afternoon  of  Kina'g  birthday,  when  I  waa  on 
the  point  of  aetting  out  for  the  English  Proapeot,  the  Rat 
appeared.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  several  weeks;  bnt  there 
he  was,  stepping  suddenly  out  of  the  shadows  of  my  room, 
dirty  and  disreputable  and  cheerful.  He  had  been,  I  per- 
ceived, drinking  furniture  polish. 

"Good-evening,  Sarin." 

"Good-evening,"  I  said  sternly.  "I  told  you  not  to  come 
here  when  yon  were  drunk." 

"I'm  not  drunk,"  he  said,  oflFended,  "only  a  little.  It's 
not  much  that  you  can  get  these  days.  I  want  some  money, 
Barin." 

"I've  none  for  you,"  I  answered. 

"It's  only  a  little— God  knows  that  I  wouldn't  ask  you 
for  much,  but  I'm  going  to  be  very  busy  these  next  days,  and 
it's  work  that  won't  bring  pay  quickly.  There'll  be  pay  later, 
and  then  I  will  return  it  to  you." 

"There's  nothing  for  you  to-night,"  I  said. 

He  laughed.  "You're  a  fine  man,  Barin.  A  foreigner  ia 
fine — that's  where  the  poor  Russian  is  unhappy.  I  love  you, 
Barin,  and  I  will  look  after  you,  and  if,  as  you  say,  tiiere 
isn't  any  money  here,  one  must  pray  to  God  and  he  will  show 
one  the  way." 

"What's  this  work  you're  going  to  do  f"  I  asked  him. 

"There's  going  to  be  trouble  the  other  side  of  the  river  in 
a  day  or  two,"  he  answered,  "and  I'm  going  to  help." 

"Help  what?"  I  asked. 

"Help  the  trouble,"  he  answered,  smiling. 

"Behave  like  a  blackguard,  in  fact." 

"Ah,  blackguard,  Barin!"  he  protested,  using  a  Russian 
word  that  is  worse  than  blackguard.  "Why  these  names? 
.  .  .  I'm  not  a  good  man,  God  have  mercy  on  my  soul,  but 
then  I  pretend  nothing.  I  am  what  you  see.  ...  If  there's 
going  to  be  trouble  in  the  town  I  may  as  well  be  there. 
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Why  not  I  u  w«ll  u  another  t  And  it  it  to  year  advuitage, 
Sarin,  that  I  should  he." 

"Why  to  my  advantage!"  I  asked  him. 

"BecauM  I  am  your  friend,  and  we'll  protect  yon,"  he 
rniwered. 

"I  wouldn't  tnut  you  a  yard,"  I  told  him. 

"Well,  perhaps  you're  right,"  he  said.  "We  are  as  God 
made  us — I  am  no  better  than  the  rest" 

"No,  indeed  you're  not,"  I  answered  him.  "Why  do  yon 
think  there'll  be  trouble?" 

"I  know.  .  .  .  Perhaps  a  lot  of  trouble,  perhaps  only  a 
little.  But  it  will  be  a  fiuu  time  for  those  of  us  who  have 
nothing  to  lose.  ...  So  you  have  no  money  for  me  I" 

"Nothing," 

"A  mere  rouble  or  so!" 

"Nothing." 

"Well,  I  must  be  off.  ...  I  am  your  friend.  Don't  for- 
get," and  he  was  gone. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Nina  and  Vera,  Lawrence  and 
Bohun  and  I  should  meet  outside  the  Giniselli  at  five  min- 
utes to  eight.  I  left  my  little  silver  box  at  the  flat,  paid 
some  other  calls,  and  just  as  eight  o'clock  was  striking  ar- 
rived outside  the  Giniselli.  This  is  Petrograd's  apology 
for  a  music-ball — in  other  words,  it  is  nothing  but  the  good 
old-fashioned  circus. 

Then,  again,  it  is  not  quite  the  circus  of  one's  English 
youth,  because  it  has  a  verj  distinct  Russian  atmosphere  of 
its  own.  The  point  really  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience, 
because  it  is  an  enthusiasm  that  in  these  sophisticated,  twen- 
tieth-century days  is  simply  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  I  am  an  old-fashioned  man  and,  quite 
frankly,  I  adore  a  circus;  and  when  I  can  find  one  with 
the  right  sawdust  smell,  the  right  clown,  and  the  right  en- 
thusiasm, I  am  happy.  The  smart  night  is  a  Saturday,  and 
then,  if  you  go,  you  will  see,  in  the  little  horse-boxes  close  to 
the  arena,  beautiful  women  in  jewellery  and  powder,  and 
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young  officers,  and  fat  mercbanu  in  priceleii  Shubas.  But 
to-night  was  not  a  Saturday,  and  therefore  the  audience  was 
very  democratic,  screaming  cat-calls  from  the  misty  distances 
of  the  gallery,  and  showering  sunflower  seeds  upon  the  heads 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  smaller 
shopkeeper  kind. 

I  Nina,  to-night,  was  looking  very  pretty  and  excited.  Sho 
was  wearing  a  white  silk  dress  with  blue  bows,  and  all  her 
hair  was  piled  on  the  top  of  her  head  in  imitation  of  Vera — 
but  this  only  had  the  effect  of  making  her  Beem  incredibly 
young  and  naive,  as  though  she  had  put  her  hair  up  just  for 
the  evening  because  there  was  to  be  a  party.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  Markovitch  was  working  but  would  be  present 
at  supper.  Vera  was  quiet,  but  looked  happier,  I  thought, 
than  I  had  seen  her  for  a  long  time.  Bohun  was  looking 
after  her,  and  Lawrence  was  with  Nina.  I  sat  behind  the 
four  of  them,  in  the  back  of  the  little  box,  like  a  presiding 
Benevolence. 

Mostly  I  thought  of  how  lovely  Vera  was  to-night,  and 
why  it  was,  too,  that  m.;-'  people  did  not  care  for  her.  I 
knew  that  she  was  not  pc^i  lUr,  that  she  was  considered  proud 
and  reserved  and  cold.  As  she  sat  there  now,  motionless, 
her  hands  on  her  lap,  her  whole  being  seemed  to  me  to  radiate 
goodness  and  gentleness  and  a  loving  heart  I  knew  that  she 
could  be  impatient  with  stupid  people,  and  irritated  by  senti- 
mentality, and  infuriated  by  meanness  and  cruelty,  but  the 
whole  size  and  grandeur  of  her  nobility  seemed  to  me  to  shine 
all  about  her  and  set  her  apart  from  the  rest  of  human  be- 
ings. She  was  not  a  woman  whom  I  ever  could  have  loved 
— she  had  not  the  weaknesses  and  naiveties  and  appealing 
helplessness  that  drew  love  from  one's  heart.  Nor  could  I 
have  ever  dared  to  face  the  depth  and  splendour  of  the 
passion  that  there  was  in  her — I  was  not  built  on  that  heroic 
scale.  God  forgive  me  if,  as  I  watched  them,  I  felt  a  sudden 
glow  of  almost  eager  triumph  at  the  thought  of  Lawrence 
as  her  lover!    I  checked  it.    My  heart  was  suddenly  heavy. 
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Such  a  developmeDt  could  only  mean  tragedy,  and  I  knew 
It  I  had  even  «worn  to  Semyonov  that  I  would  prevent  it. 
I  looked  at  them  and  felt  my  heipleu  weakness.  Who  wa« 
I  to  prevent  anything?  And  who  was  there  now,  in  the 
whole  world,  who  would  be  guided  by  my  opinion  1  They 
might  have  me  as  a  confidant  because  they  trusted  me,  but 
after  that  ...  no,  I  had  no  illusions.  I  was  pushed  off  the 
edge  of  the  world,  hanging  on  still  with  one  quivering  hand 
—loon  my  grip  would  loosen— and,  God  help  me,  I  did  not 
want  to  go. 

Nina  turned  back  to  me  and,  with  a  little  excited  clap  of 
her  hands,  drew  my  attention  to  the  gallant  Madame  Gin- 
eselli,  who,  although  by  no  means  a  chicken,  arrayed  in  silver 
tights  and  a  large  black  picture-hat,  stood  on  one  foot  on  the 
back  of  her  white  horse  and  bowed  to  the  already  hysterical 
gallery.  Mr.  Gineselli  cracked  his  whip,  and  the  white  horse 
ambled  along  and  the  sawdust  flew  up  into  our  eyes,  and 
Madame  bent  her  knees  first  in  and  then  out,  and  the  bour- 
geoisie clapped  their  hands  and  the  gallery  shouted  "Brava." 
Gineselli  cracked  his  whip  and  there  was  the  clown  "Jacko- 
meno,  beloved  of  his  Russian  public,"  as  it  was  put  on  the 
programme;  and  indeed  so  he  seemed  to  be,  for  he  was 
greeted  with  roars  of  applause.  There  was  nothing  very 
especially  Russian  about  him,  however,  and  when  he  had 
taken  his  coat  off  and  brushed  a  place  on  which  to  put  it  and 
then  flung  it  on  the  ground  and  stamped  on  it,  I  felt  quite 
at  home  with  him  and  ready  for  anything. 

He  called  up  one  of  the  attendants  and  asked  him  whether 
he  had  ever  played  the  guitar.  I  don't  know  what  it  was  that 
the  attendant  answered,  because  something  else  suddenly 
transfixed  my  attention — the  vision  of  Nina's  little  white- 
gloved  hand  resting  on  Lawrence's  broad  knee.  I  saw  at 
once,  as  though  she  had  told  me,  that  she  had  committed 
herself  to  a  moat  desperate  venture.  I  could  fancy  the  reso- 
lution that  she  had  summoned  to  take  the  step,  the  way  that 
now  her  heart  would  be  furiously  beating,  and  the  excited 
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chatter  with  which  ihe  would  ttj  to  cover  up  her  action. 
Vera  and  Bohun  could  not,  from  where  they  were  litting,  lee 
what  she  had  done;  Lawrence  did  not  move,  hit  back  was 
Mt  like  a  ruck ;  he  atared  steadfaitly  at  the  arena.  Nina 
never  ceaaed  talking,  her  ribbons  fluttering  and  her  other 
hand  gesticulating. 

I  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  that  little  white  hand.  I 
should  have  been,  I  suppose,  ashamed  of  her,  indignant  for 
her,  but  I  could  only  feel  that  she  was,  poor  child,  in  for  the 
most  desperate  rebuff.  I  could  see  from  where  I  sat  her  cheek, 
hot  and  crimson,  and  her  shrill  voice  never  stopped. 

The  interval  arrived,  to  my  intense  relief,  and  we  all  went 
out  into  the  dark  passage  that  smelt  of  sawdust  and  horses. 
Almost  at  once  Nina  detached  me  from  the  others  and 
walked  off  with  me  towards  the  lighted  hall. 

"You  saw,"  she  said. 

"Saw  whati"  I  asked. 

"Saw  what  I  was  doing." 

I  felt  that  she  was  quivering  all  over,  and  she  looked  le 
ridiculously  young,  with  her  trembling  lip  and  blue  hat  on 
one  side  and  burning  chcekH,  that  I  felt  that  I  wanted  to  take 
her  into  my  arms  and  kiss  and  pet  her. 

"I  saw  that  you  had  your  hand  on  bis  knee,"  I  said. 
"That  was  silly  of  you,  Nina." 

"Why  shouldn't  I?"  she  answered  furiously.  "Why 
shouldn't  I  enjoy  life  like  every  one  else  ?  Why  should  Vera 
have  everything!" 

"Vera!"  I  cried.    "What  has  it  to  do  with  Vera?" 

She  didn't  answer  my  question.  She  put  her  hand  on  my 
arm,  pressing  close  up  to  me  as  though  she  wanted  my  pro- 
tection. 

"Durdles,  I  want  him  for  my  friend.  I  do — I  do.  When 
I  look  at  him  and  think  of  Boris  and  the  others  I  don't  want 
to  speak  to  any  one  of  them  again.  I  only  want  him  for  my 
friend.  I'm  getting  old  now,  and  they  can't  treat  me  as  a 
child  any  longer.    I'll  show  them.    I  know  what  I'll  do  if 
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I  can't  have  the  friendi  I  want  and  if  Vera  it  alwayi  man- 
aging me— I'll  go  off  to  Borii." 

"My  dear  Nina,"  I  laid,  "you  muatn't  do  that  Ton  don't 
care  for  him." 

"No,  I  know  I  don't— but  I  will  go  if  everybody  think* 
me  a  baby.  And  Durdle« — Durdlet,  pleaae — make  him  like 
me— your  Mr.  Lawrence." 

She  said  hii  name  with  the  funnieat  little  accent 

"Nina,  dear,"  I  laid,  "will  you  take  a  little  pieoe  of  advioe 
from  me?" 

"What  ii  it  r  she  asked  doubtfully. 

"Well,  this.  .  .  .  Don't  you  make  any  move  yonnelf. 
Just  wait  and  you'll  see  he'll  like  you.  You'll  make  him  iby 
if  you " 

But  ihe  interrupted  me  furiously  in  one  of  her  famoui 
tempera. 

"Oh,  you  Englishmen  with  your  shyneae  and  your  wait- 
ing and  your  coldness!  I  hate  you  ull,  and  I  wish  we  were 
fighting  with  the  Germans  against  you.  Yea,  I  do — and  I 
hope  the  Germans  win.  You  never  have  any  blood.  You're 
all  cold  as  ice.  .  .  .  And  what  do  you  mean  spying  on  me  I 
Yes,  you  were — sitting  behind  and  spying  I  You're  alwayi 
finding  out  what  we're  doing,  and  putting  it  all  down  is  a 
book.    I  hate  you,  and  I  won't  ever  ask  your  advice  again." 

She  rushed  off,  and  I  was  following  her  when  the  bell  rang 
for  the  beginning  of  the  second  part.  We  all  went  in,  Nina 
chattering  i""*  laughing  with  Bohun  just  as  though  she  bad 
never  '.,     ,     •  rxr  in  her  life. 

The.1  a  .  '  ,'  'ling  happened.  We  arrived  at  the  box. 
and  Vera,  Bohun,  and  Nina  sat  in  the  seats  they  had  occu- 
pied before.  I  waited  for  Lawrence  to  sit  down,  but  he 
turned  round  to  me. 

"I  say,  Durward — you  sit  next  to  Nina  Michailovna  this 
time.    She'll  be  bored  having  me  all  the  while." 

"No,  no!"  I  began  to  protest,  but  Nina,  her  vmce  Atk- 
ing,  cried: 
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"Yei,  Duri'les,  you  ait  down  next  to  me — please." 

I  don't  think  that  Lawrence  perceived  anything.  He 
said  very  cheerfully,  "That's  right — and  I'll  sit  behind  and 
see  that  you  all  behave." 

I  sat  down  and  the  second  part  began.  The  second  part 
was  wrestling.  The  bell  rang,  the  curtains  parted,  and  in- 
stead of  the  splendid  horses  and  dogs  there  appeared  a  pro- 
cession of  some  of  the  most  obese  and  monstrous  types  of 
humanity.  Almost  naked,  they  wandered  round  the  arena, 
mountains  of  flesh  glistening  in  the  electric  light.  A  little 
man,  all  puffed  up  like  a  poulter  pigeon,  then  advanced  into 
the  middle  of  the  arena,  and  was  greeted  with  wild  applause 
from  the  gallery.  To  this  he  bowed  and  then  announced  in 
a  terrific  voice,  "Gentlemen,  you  are  about  to  see  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  wrestling  in  the  world.  Allow  me  to  intro- 
duce to  you  the  combatants."  He  then  shouted  out  the  names : 
"Ivan  Strogoff  of  Kiev — Paul  Koeing  of  Odessa — Jacob 
Smyeriofi  of  Petrograd — John  Meriss  from  Africa  (this  the 
most  hideous  of  negroes) — -Karl  Tubiloff  of  Hehing- 
fors  .  .  ."  and  so  on.  The  gentlemen  named  smirked  and 
bowed.  They  all  marched  off,  and  then,  in  a  moment,  one  ' 
couple  returned,  shook  hands,  and,  under  the  breathless  at- 
tention of  the  whole  house,  began  to  wrestle. 

They  did  not,  however,  command  my  attention.  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  little  crushed  figure  next  to  me. 
I  stole  a  look  at  her  and  saw  that  a  large  tear  was  hanging 
on  one  eyelash  ready  to  fall.  I  looked  hurriedly  away.  Poor 
child !  And  her  birthday  1  I  cursed  Lawrence  for  his  clum- 
siness. What  did  it  matter  if  she  had  put  her  hand  on  his 
knee  ?  He  ought  to  have  taken  it  and  patted  it.  But  it  was 
more  than  likely,  as  I  knew  very  well,  that  he  had  never 
even  noticed  her  action.  He  was  marvellously  unaware  of  all 
kinds  of  things,  and  it  was  only  too  possible  that  Nina  scarce- 
ly existed  for  him.  I  longed  to  comfort  her,  and  I  did  then  a 
foolish  thing.  I  put  out  my  hand  and  let  it  rest  for  a 
moment  on  her  dress. 
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Instantly  abe  moved  away  with  a  iharp  little  gesture. 

Five  minutes  later  I  beard  a  little  whisper :  "Durdles,  it's 
so  hot  here — and  I  hate  these  naked  men.  Shall  we  go? 
Ask  Vera " 

The  first  bout  had  just  come  to  an  end.  The  little  man 
with  the  swelling  chest  was  alone,  strutting  up  and  down, 
and  answering  questions  hurled  at  him  from  the  gallery. 

"Uncle  Vanya,  where's  Michael  of  Odessa  i" 

"Ah,  he's  a  soldier  in  the  army  now." 

"Uncle  Vanya  .  .  .  Uncle  Vanya  .  .  .  Unde  Van- 
ya .  .  ." 

"Well,  well,  what  is  it?" 

"Why  isn't  Chomaya  Ma$ka  wrestling  to-night  ?" 

"Ah,  he's  busy." 

"What's  he  busy  with?" 

"Kever  mind,  he's  busy." 

"What's  he  busy  with?  .  .  .  Uncle  Vanya  .  .  .  Uncle 
Vanya  .  .  ." 

"Shtor 

"Isn't  it  true  that  Michael's  dead  now?" 

"So  they  say." 

"Is  it  true?" 

"Uncle  Vanya  .  .  .  Uncle  Vanya  .  .  ." 

The  message  had  passed  along  that  Kina  was  tired  and 
wanted  to  go.  We  all  moved  out  through  the  passage  and 
into  the  cold  fresh  air. 

"It  was  quite  time,"  said  Vera.  "I  was  going  to  suggest 
it  myself." 

"I  hope  you  liked  it,"  said  Lawrence  politely  to  Nina. 

"No,  I  hated  it,"  she  answered  furiously,  and  turned  her 
back  on  him. 

It  could  not  be  said  that  the  birthday  party  was  promis- 
ing very  well 
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And  yet  for  the  first  half-hour  it  really  seemed  that  it 
would  "go"  very  well  indeed.  It  had  heen  agreed  that  it  was 
to  be  absolutely  a  "family"  party,  and  Uncle  Ivan,  Sem- 
yonov,  and  Boris  Grogoff  were  the  only  additions  to  our 
number.  Markovitch  was  there  of  course,  and  I  saw  at  once 
that  he  was  eager  to  be  agreeable  and  to  be  the  best  possible 
host.  As  I  had  often  noticed  before,  there  was  something 
pathetic  about  Markovitch  when  he  wished  to  be  agreeable. 
He  had  neither  the  figure  nor  the  presence  with  which  to  be 
fascinating,  and  he  did  not  know  in  the  least  how  to  bring 
out  his  best  points. 

Especially  when  he  tried,  as  he  was  sometimes  ill-advised 
enoiigh  to  do,  to  flirt  with  young  girls,  he  was  a  dismal  failure. 
He  was  intended,  by  nature,  to  be  mysterious  and  malevolent, 
and  had  he  only  had  a  malevolent  spirit  there  would  have 
been  no  tragedy — ^but  in  the  confused  welter  that  he  called 
his  soul,  malevolence  was  the  least  of  the  elements,  and 
other  things — ^love,  sympathy,  twisted  self-pity,  ambition, 
courage,  and  cowardice— drowned  it.  He  was  on  his  best 
behaviour  to-night,  and  over  the  points  of  his  high  white  col- 
lar his  peaked,  ugly,  anxious  face  peered,  appealing  to  the 
Fates  for  generosity. 

But  the  Fates  despise  those  who  appeal. 

I  very  soon  saw  that  he  was  on  excellent  terms  with 
Semyouov,  and  this  could  only  be,  I  was  sure,  because  Sem- 
yonov  had  been  flattering  him.  Very  soon  I  learnt  the  truth. 
I  was  standing  near  the  table,  watching  the  company,  when  I 
found  Markovitch  at  my  side. 

"Very  glad  you've  come,  Ivan  Andreievitch,"  he  said. 
"I've  been  meaning  to  come  and  see  you,  only  I've  been  too 
busy." 

"How's  the  ink  getting  along?"  I  asked  him. 

"Oh,  the  ink!"  He  brushed  my  words  scornfully  aside. 
"No,  that's  nothing.    We  must  postpone  that  to  a  more  pro- 
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pitiouB  time.     Meanwhile— meanwhile,  Ivan  Andreieviteh, 
I've  hit  it  at  last!" 

"What  is  it  this  time?"  I  asked. 

He  could  hardly  speak  for  his  excitement.  "It's  wood — 
the  bark — the  bark  of  the  tree,  you  know — a  new  kind  of 
fibre  for  cloth.  If  I  hadn't  got  to  look  after  these  people 
here,  I'd  take  you  and  show  you  now.  You're  a  clever 
fellow — ^you'd  understand  at  once.  I've  been  showing  it  to 
Alexei"  (he  nodded  in  the  direction  of  Semyonov),  "and  he 
entirely  agrees  with  me  that  there's  every  kind  of  possibility 
in  it.  The  thing  will  be  to  get  the  labour— that's  the  trouble 
nowadays — but  I'll  find  somebody — one  of  these  timber 
men  .  .  ." 

So  that  was  it,  was  it  ?  I  looked  across  at  Semyonov,  who 
was  now  seated  on  Vera's  right  hand  just  opposite  Boris 
Grogoff.  He  was  very  quiet,  very  still,  looking  about  him, 
his  square  pale  beard  a  kind  of  symbol  of  the  secret  im- 
mobility of  his  soul.  I  fancied  that  I  detected  behind  his 
placidity  an  almost  relieved  self-satisfaction,  as  though  tuings 
were  going  very  much  better  than  he  had  expected. 

"So  Alexei  Petrovitch  thinks  well  of  it,  does  he?"  I  asked. 

"Most  enthusiastic,"  answered  Markovitch  eagerly.  "He's 
gone  into  the  thing  thoroughly  with  me,  and  has  made  some 
admirable  suggestions.  .  .  .  Ivan  Andreieviteh,  I  think  I 
should  tell  you— I  misjudged  him.  I  wasn't  fair  on  what  I 
said  to  you  the  other  day  about  him.  Or  perhaps  it  is  that 
being  at  the  Front  has  changed  him,  softened  him  a  bit.  His 
love  affair  there,  you  know,  made  him  more  sympathetic  and 
kindly.  I  believe  he  means  well  to  us  all.  Vera  won't  agree 
with  me.  She's  more  cynical  than  she  used  to  ha  I  don't 
like  that  in  her.  She  never  had  a  suspicious  nature  before, 
but  now  she  doesn't  trust  one." 

"You  don't  tell  her  enough,"  I  interrupted. 
"Tell  her?"  he  looked  at  me  doubtfully.    "What  is  there 
I  should  tell  her?" 
"Everything!"  I  answered. 
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"Everytliing!"  His  eyes  suddenly  narrowed,  his  face  was 
sharp  and  suspicious.  "Does  she  tell  me  everything  ?  Answer 
me  that,  Ivan  Andreievitch.  There  was  a  time  once — but 
now — I  give  my  confidences  where  I'm  trusted.  If  she  treated 
me  fairly " 

There  was  no  chance  to  say  more;  they  called  us  to  the 
table.    I  took  my  place  between  Nina  and  Ivan. 

As  I  have  said,  the  supper  began  very  merrily.  Boris 
Grogoff  was,  I  think,  a  little  drunk  when  he  arrived ;  at  any 
rate  he  was  noisy  from  the  very  beginning.  I  have  wondered 
often  since  whether  he  had  any  private  knowledge  that  night 
which  elated  and  excited  him,  and  was  responsible  in  part, 
perhaps,  for  what  presently  occurred.  It  may  well  have 
been  so,  although  at  the  time,  of  course,  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred  to  me.  Nina  appeared  to  have  recovered  her  spirits. 
She  was  sitting  next  to  Lawrence,  and  chattered  and  laughed 
with  him  m  her  ordinary  fashion. 

And  now,  stupidly  enough,  when  I  try  to  recall  exactly  the 
steps  th*;'  led  up  to  the  catastrophe,  I  find  it  difficult  to  see 
things  c'arly.  I  remember  that  very  quickly  I  was  con- 
scious i.huC  there  was  danger  in  the  air.  I  was  conscious  of 
it  first  in  the  eyes  of  Semyonov,  those  steady,  watching,  re- 
lentless eyes  so  aloof  as  to  be  inhuman.  He  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  and  suddenly  I  said  to  myself,  "He's  ex- 
pecting something  to  happen."  Then,  directly  after  that  I 
caught  Vera's  eye,  and  I  saw  that  she  too  was  anxious.  She 
looked  pale  and  tired  and  sad. 

I  caught  myself  in  the  next  instant  saying  to  myself, 
"Well,  she's  got  Lawrence  to  look  after  her  now" — so  readily 
does  the  spirit  that  is  beyond  one's  grasp  act  above  and  out- 
side one's  poor  human  will. 

I  saw  then  that  the  trouble  was  once  again,  as  it  had  often 
been  before,  GrogofF.  He  was  drinking  heavily  the  rather 
poor  claret  which  Markovitch  had  managed  to  secure  from 
somewhere.    He  addressed  the  world  in  general 

"I  tell  you  that  we're  going  to  stop  this  filthy  war,"  he 
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cried.  "And  if  our  govermnent  won't  do  it,  we'll  take  things 
into  onr  own  hands.  .  .  ." 

"Well,"  said  Semyonov,  smiling,  "that's  a  thing  that  no 
Russian  has  ever  said  before,  for  certain." 

Every  one  laughed,  and  Qrogoff  flushed.  "Oh,  it's  easy 
to  sneer!"  he  said.  "Just  because  there've  been  miserable 
cowards  in  Russian  history,  you  think  it  will  always  be  so. 
I  tell  you  it  is  not  so.  The  time  is  coming  when  tyranny 
will  topple  from  its  throne,  and  we'll  show  Europe  the  way 
to  liberty." 

"By  which  you  mean,"  said  Semyonov,  "that  you'll  in- 
volve Kusaia  in  at  least  three  more  wars  in  addition  to  the 
one  she's  at  present  so  magnificently  losing." 

"I  tell  you,"  screamed  Grogoff,  now  so  excited  that  he 
was  standing  on  his  feet  and  waving  his  glass  in  the  air, 
"that  this  time  yon  have  not  cowards  to  deal  with.  This 
will  not  be  an  iu  was  in  1905 ;  I  know  of  what  I'm  speaking." 

Semyonov  leant  over  the  table  and  whispered  something 
in  Markovitch's  ear.  I  had  seen  that  Markovitch  had  al- 
ready been  longing  to  speak.  He  jumped  up  on  to  his  feet, 
fiercely  excited,  his  eyes  flaming. 

"It's  nonsense  that  yon  are  talking,  sheer  nonsense!"  he 
cried.  "Russia's  lost  the  war,  and  all  we  who  believed  in  her 
have  our  hearts  broken.  Russia  won't  be  mended  by  a  few 
vapouring  idiots  who  talk  and  talk  without  taking  action." 

"What  do  you  call  me  ?"  screamed  Grogoff. 

"I  mention  no  names,"  said  Markovitch,  his  little  eyes 
dancing  with  anger.  "Take  it  or  no  as  you  please.  But  I 
say  that  we  have  had  enough  of  all  this  vapouring  talk,  all 
this  pretence  of  courage.  Let  us  admit  that  freedom  has 
failed  in  Russia,  that  she  must  now  submit  herself  to  the 
yoke." 

"Coward  I    Coward !"  screamed  Grogoff. 

"It's  yon  who  are  the  coward!"  cried  Markovitch. 

"Call  me  that  and  I'll  show  you!" 

"I  do  call  you  it!" 
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There  was  an  instant's  pause,  during  which  we  all  of  us 
had,  I  suppose,  some  idea  of  trying  to  intervene. 

But  it  wag  too  late.  Grogoff  raised  his  hand  and,  with  all 
his  force,  flung  his  glass  at  Markovitch.  Markovitch  ducked 
his  head,  and  the  glass  smashed  with  a  shattering  tinkle  on 
the  wall  hehind  him. 

We  all  cried  out,  but  the  only  thing  of  which  I  was  con- 
scious was  that  Lawrence  had  sprung  from  his  seat,  had 
crossed  to  where  Vera  was  standing,  and  had  put  his  hand  on 
her  arm.  She  glanced  up  at  him.  That  look  which  they 
exchanged,  a  look  of  revelation,  of  happiness,  of  sudden 
marvellous  security,  was  so  significant  that  I  could  have  cried 
out  to  them  both,  "look  out!    Look  out !" 

But  if  I  had  cried  they  would  not  have  heard  me. 
My  next  instinct  was  to  turn  to  Markoritch.  He  was 
frowning,  coughing  a  little,  and  feeling  the  top  of  his  collar. 
His  face  was  turned  towards  Grogoff  and  he  was  speaking— 
I  could  catch  some  words:  "No  right  ...  in  my  own  house 
.  .  .  Boris  ...  I  apologise  .  .  .  please  don't  think  of  it." 
But  his  eyes  were  not  looking  at  Boris  at  all;  they  were 
turned  towards  Vera,  staring  at  her,  begging  her,  beseeching 
her.  .  .  .  What  had  he  seen?  How  much  had  he  under- 
stood 1    And  Kina  ?    And  Semyonov  ? 

But  at  once,  in  a  way  most  truly  Russian,  the  atmosphere 
had  changed.  It  was  Nina  who  controlled  the  situation. 
"Boris,"  she  cried,  "come  here !" 

We  all  waited  in  silence.  He  looked  at  her,  a  little  sulkily, 
his  head  hanging,  but  his  eyes  glancing  up  at  her. 

He  seemed  nothing  then  but  a  boy  caught  in  some  mis- 
demeanour, obstinate,  sulky,  but  ready  to  make  peace  if  a 
chance  were  offered  him. 
"Boris,  come  here !" 

He  moved  across  to  her,  looking  her  full  in  the  face,  his 
mouth  sulky,  but  his  eyes  rebelliously  smiling. 
"Well  ...  well  .  .  ." 
She  stood  away  from  the  table,  drawn  to  her  full  hei^t, 
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her  eyes  commanding  him:  "How  dare  you!  Boria,  how 
dare  you  I  My  birthday — mine — and  you've  spoilt  it,  ipoilt 
it  all.    Come  here — up  close!" 

He  came  to  her  until  his  hands  were  almost  on  her  body ; 
he  hung  his  head,  standing  over  her. 

She  stood  back  as  though  she  were  going  to  strike  him, 
then  suddenly  with  a  laugh  she  sprang  upon  the  chair  beside 
her,  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him;  then, 
still  standing  on  the  chair,  turned  and  faced  us  all. 

"Now,  that's  enough — all  of  you.  Michael,  Uncle  Ivan, 
Uncle  Alezei,  Durdles — how  dare  you,  all  of  you  ?  You're 
all  as  bad — every  one  of  you.  I'll  punish  all  of  you  if  we 
have  any  more  politics.  Beastly  politics!  What  do  they 
matter?  It's  my  birthday.  My  birthday,  I  tell  you.  It 
shan't  be  spoilt." 

She  seemed  to  me  so  excited  as  not  to  know  what  she  was 
saying.  What  had  she  seenf  What  did  she  know?  .  .  . 
Meanwhile  Grogoff  was  elated,  wildly  pleased  like  a  boy  who, 
contrary  to  all  his  expectations,  had  won  a  prize. 

He  went  up  to  Markovitch  with  his  hand  out : 

"Nicholas — forgive  me — Prasteete — I  forgot  myself.  I'm 
ashamed — my  abominable  temper.  We  are  friends.  You 
were  right,  too.  We  talk  here  in  Russia  too  much,  far  too 
much,  and  when  the  moment  comes  for  action  we  shrink 
back.  We  see  too  far  perhaps.  Who  knows?  But  you 
were  right  and  I  am  a  fool.  You've  taught  mo  a  lesson  by 
your  nobility.  Thank  you,  Nicholas.  And  all  of  you — I 
apologise  to  all  of  you." 

We  moved  away  from  the  table.  Vera  came  over  to  us, 
and  then  sat  on  the  sofa  with  her  arm  around  Nina's  neck. 
Nina  was  very  quiet  now,  sitting  there,  her  checks  flushed, 
smiling,  but  as  though  she  were  thinking  of  something  quite 
different. 

Some  one  proposed  that  we  should  play  "Petits  Cheveaux." 
'^e  gathered  around  the  table,  and  soon  every  one  was  laugh- 
iA.g  and  gambling. 
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Only  onM  I  lo<Aad  up  and  law  that  Markoritch  waa 
gaiing  at  Vera;  and  onoe  again  I  looked  at  Vera  and  saw 
that  she  waa  atering  hefore  her,  seeing  nothing,  loat  in  some 
viaion — but  it  waa  not  of  Markovitch  that  ahe  waa  think- 
ing. ..  . 

I  waa  the  first  to  leave — I  said  good-night  to  every  one. 
I  could  hear  their  laughter  as  I  waited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  for  the  Dvomik  to  let  me  out 

But  when  I  was  in  the  street  the  world  was  breathlessly 
still.  I  walked  up  the  Prospect— no  soul  was  in  sight,  only 
the  scattered  lamps,  the  pale  snow,  and  the  houses.  At  the 
end  of  the  Canal  I  stopped.    The  silence  was  intense. 

It  seemed  to  me  then  that  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Canal 
the  ice  suddenly  cracked,  slowly  pulled  apart,  leaving  a  still 
pool  of  black  water.  The  water  slowly  stirred,  rippled,  then 
a  long,  homed,  and  scaly  head  pushed  up.  I  could  see  the 
shining  scales  on  iU  thick  side  and  the  ribbed  horn  on  the 
back  of  the  neck.  Beneath  it  the  water  stirred  and  heaved. 
With  dead  glazed  eyes  it  stared  upon  the  world,  then  slowly, 
as  though  it  were  drawn  from  below,  it  sank.  The  water 
rippled  in  narrowing  circles — then  all  waa  still.  .  .  . 

The  moon  came  out  from  behind  filmy  ahadow.  The  world 
was  intensely  light,  and  I  saw  that  the  ice  of  the  canal  had 
never  been  broken,  and  that  no  pool  of  black  water  cau^t 
the  moon's  rays. 

It  was  fiercely  cold  and  I  hurried  hom^,  pulling  my  Shuba 
more  closely  about  ma 
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OF  Mme  of  the  eventi  that  I  am  now  ahout  to  relate  it 
is  obvioui  that  I  could  not  have  been  an  eye-witne«a — 
and  yet,  looking  back  from  the  strange  isolation  that  is  now 
my  world  I  find  it  incredibly  difficult  to  realise  what  I  saw 
and  what  I  did  not.  Was  I  with  Nina  and  Vera  on  that 
Tuesday  night  when  they  stood  face  to  face  with  one  another 
for  the  first  time  ?  Was  I  with  Markovitch  during  his  walk 
through  that  marrellous  new  world  that  he  seemed  himself  to 
have  created!  I  know  that  I  shared  none  of  these  things 
.  .  .  ,  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  I  was  at  the  heart  of  them 
all.  I  may  have  been  told  many  things  by  the  actors  in  those 
events — I  may  not.  I  cannot  now  in  retrospect  sec  any  of 
it  save  as  my  own  personal  experience,  and  as  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  I  must  relate  it ;  but,  as  I  have  already  said 
at  the  beginning  of  this  book,  no  one  is  compelled  to  believe 
either  my  tale  or  my  interpretation.  Every  man  would,  I 
suppose,  like  to  tell  his  story  in  the  manner  of  some  other 
man.  I  can  conceive  the  events  of  this  part  of  my  narration 
being  interpreted  in  the  spirit  of  the  wildest  farce,  of  the 
genteelest  comedy,  of  the  most  humorous  satire — "Other  men. 
Other  gifts."  I  am  a  dull  and  pompous  fellow,  as  Semyonov 
often  tella  me;  and  I  hope  that  I  never  allowed  him  to  see 
how  deeply  I  felt  the  truth  of  his  words. 

Meanwhile  I  will  begin  with  a  small  adventure  of  Henry 
Bohun's.  Apparently,  one  evening  soon  after  Nina's  party, 
he  found  himself  about  half-past  ten  in  the  evening,  lonely 
and  unhappy,  walking  down  the  Nevski.  Gay  and  happy 
crowds  wandered  by  him,  brushing  him  aside,  refusing  to 
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look  tt  him,  ihowinfr  in  f«ct  no  kind  of  intwMt  in  hit  exirt- 
enoe.  He  wai  luddenl/  frif^htened,  the  diitancet  wemed 
terrific  and  the  Neviki  was  lo  hard  and  bright  and  shininp— 
that  it  had  no  uw  at  all  for  anj  lonely  young  man.  He  de- 
cided mddenly  that  he  would  go  and  rae  me.  He  found  an 
IcToatchick,  but  when  they  reached  the  Ekaterinagofaky  Canal 
the  iurly  coachman  refuaed  to  drive  further,  faying  "that  hia 
horae  had  gone  lame,  and  that  tbia  waa  aa  far  aa  he  had  bar- 
gained to  go. 

Henry  waa  forced  to  leave  the  cab,  and  then  found  himself 
OQtaide  the  little  people'a  cinema,  where  he  had  once  been 
with  Vera  and  myaelf. 

He  knew  that  my  rooma  were  not  far  away,  and  he  atarted 
off  beaide  the  white  and  ailent  canal,  wondering  why  he  had 
oome,  and  wiahing  he  were  back  in  bed. 

There  waa  atill  a  great  deal  of  the  baby  in  Henry,  and 
g^oata  and  gianta  and  acaly-headed  monatera  were  not  in- 
oredibilitiea  to  hia  young  imagination.  Aa  he  left  the  main 
thoroughfare  and  turned  down  past  the  widening  docks,  he 
anddenly  knew  that  he  waa  terrified.  There  had  been  atoriea 
of  wild  attacka  on  rich  atrangera,  aand-bagging  and  the  reat, 
often  enough,  but  it  waa  not  of  that  kind  of  thing  that  he  waa 
afraid.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  expected  to  see  "long 
thick  crawling  creatures"  creeping  towards  him  over  the  ice. 
He  continually  turned  round  to  see  whether  aome  one  were 
following  him.  When  he  crossed  the  tnmbledovim  bridge  that 
led  to  my  island  it  seemed  that  he  was  absolutely  alone  in 
the  whole  worid.  The  maata  of  the  shipa  dim  through  the 
cold  mist  were  like  tangled  spiders'  webs.  A  strange  hard 
red  moon  peered  over  the  towers  and  chimneya  of  the  distant 
dockyard.  The  ice  was  limitless,  and  of  a  dirty  grey  pallor, 
with  black  shadows  streaking  it.  My  ialand  must  have 
looked  desolate  enough,  with  its  dirty  anow-heapa,  old  boarda 
and  scrap-iron  and  tumbledown  cottages. 

Again,  as  on  hia  first  arrival  in  Petrograd,  Henry  was 
faced  by  the  solemn  fact  that  eventa  are  ao  often  romantic  in 
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»»«>«l*ct,  but  grimly  realiitic  in  txprntmee.  He  ntehtd  my 
lodging  and  found  the  door  open.  He  climbed  the  dark  rick- 
ety itain  and  entered  my  .itting-r.K)m.  The  blinda  were  not 
drawn,  and  the  red  moon  peered  throuph  on  to  the  grey 
ahadowi  thut  the  ico  beyond  alwoya  flimir.  Tlio  stove  wm 
not  burning,  the  r.xim  waa  cold  and  dcnerted.  Henrr  called 
my  name  and  there  waa  no  answer.  He  went  into  my  bed- 
r.K,m  and  there  was  no  one  there.  He  came  back  and  stood 
there  listening. 

He  could  bear  the  creaking  of  aome  bar  beyond  the  window 
and  the  melancholy  whiatle  of  a  distant  train. 

He  was  held  there,  aa  though  spellbound.  Suddenly  he 
thought  that  he  heard  some  one  climbing  the  stairs.  He 
pve  a  ciy,  and  that  was  answered  by  a  movement  so  cloae 
to  him  that  it  was  almost  at  his  elbow. 

"Who's  there?"  he  cried.  He  saw  a  shadow  pasa  between 
the  moon  and  himself.  In  a  panic  of  terror  he  cried  out,  and 
at  the  same  time  struck  a  match.  Some  one  came  towards 
ban,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  Markovitch. 

He  waa  ao  relieved  to  find  that  it  waa  a  friend  that  he  did 
not  atop  to  wonder  what  Markovitch  should  be  doing  hiding 
in  my  worn.  It  afterwards  struck  him  that  Markovitch 
looked  odd.  Like  a  kind  of  conspirator,  in  old  shabby  Shuba 
with  Ae  collar  turned  up.  He  looked  jolly  ill  and  dirty,  as 
though  he  hadn't  slept  or  washed.  He  didn't  seem  a  bit  sur- 
prised at  seeing  me  there,  and  I  think  he  scarcely  realised  that 
It  u;m  me.  He  was  thinking  of  something  else  so  hard  that 
he  couldn't  take  me  in." 

I'Oh,  Bohun !"  he  said  in  a  confused  way. 
"Hullo,  Nicolai  Leontievitch,"  Bohun  said,  tryinir  to  be 
unconcerned.    "What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"Came  to  see  Ivan  Andreievitch,"  he  said.  "Wasn't  here- 
1  waa  going  to  write  to  him."  ' 

Bohun  then  lit  a  candle  and  discovered  that  the  place 
waa  in  a  veiy  considerable  mess.  Some  one  had  been  sifting 
my  desk,  and  papers  and  letterg  were  lying  about  the  floor 
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The  drawers  of  my  table  were  open,  and  one  chair  was  oyer- 
turned.  Markovitch  stood  back  near  the  window,  looking  at 
Bohun  suspiciously.  They  must  have  been  a  curious  couple 
for  such  a  position.  There  was  an  awkward  pause,  and  then 
Bohun,  trying  to  speak  easily,  said: 

"Well,  it  seems  that  Durward  isn't  coming.  He's  out  din- 
ing somewhere  I  expect." 

"Probably,"  said  Markovitch  drily. 

There  was  another  pause,  then  Markovitch  broke  out  with : 
"I  suppose  you  think  I've  been  here  trying  to  steal  some- 
thing." 

"Oh  no— oh  no — no — "  stammered  Bohun. 

"But  I  have,"  said  Markovitch.  "You  can  look  round  and 
see.  There  it  is  on  every  side  of  you.  I've  been  trying  to 
find  a  letter." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Bohun  nervously. 

"Well,  that  seems  to  you  terrible,"  went  on  Markovitch, 
growing  ever  fiercer.  "Of  course  it  seems  to  you  perfect 
Englishmen  a  dreadful  thing.  But  why  heed  it  ?  .  .  .  You 
all  do  things  just  as  bad,  only  you  are  hypocrites." 

"Oh  yes,  certainly,"  said  Bohun. 

"And  now,"  said  Markovitch  with  a  snarl.  "I'm  sure  you 
will  not  think  me  a  proper  person  for  you  to  lodge  with  any 
longer — and  you  will  be  right.  I  am  not  a  proper  person. 
I  have  no  sense  of  decency,  thank  God,  and  no  Russian  has 
any  sense  of  decency,  and  that  is  why  we  are  beaten  and 
despised  by  the  whole  world,  and  yet  are  finer  than  them 
all — so  you'd  better  not  lodge  with  us  any  more." 

"But  of  course,"  said  Bohun,  disliking  more  and  more 
this  uncomfortable  scene — "of  course  I  shall  continue  to  stay 
with  you.  You  are  my  friends,  and  one  doeen't  mind  what 
one's  friends  do.    One's  friends  are  one's  friends." 

Suddenly,  then,  Markovitch  jerked  himself  forward,  "just 
as  though,"  Bohun  afterwards  described  it  to  me,  "he  had  shot 
himself  out  of  a  catapault." 
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"Tell  me,"  he  aaid,  "is  your  Engliah  friend  in  love  with 
my  wife  ?" 

What  Bohun  wanted  to  do  then  was  to  rnn  out  of  the  room, 
down  the  dark  gtairg,  and  away  aa  fart  as  his  legs  would 
carry  him.  He  had  not  been  in  Russia  so  long  that  he  had 
lost  his  English  dislike  of  scenes,  and  he  was  seriously  afraid 
that  Markovitch  was,  as  he  put  it,  "bang  off  his  head." 

But  at  this  critical  moment,  he  remembered,  it  seems,  my 
injunction  to  him,  "to  be  kind  to  Markovitch — to  make 
a  friend  of  him."  That  had  always  seemed  to  him  before 
impossible  enough,  but  now,  at  the  very  moment  when  Marko- 
vitch was  at  his  queerest,  he  was  also  at  his  most  pathetic, 
looking  there  in  the  mist  and  shadows  too  untidy  and  dirty 
and  miserable  to  be  really  alarming.  Henry  then  took  cour- 
age. "That's  all  nonsense,  Markovitch,"  he  said.  "I  sup- 
pose by  'your  English  friend'  you  mean  Lawrence.  He 
thinks  the  world  of  your  wife,  of  course,  as  we  all  do,  but  he's 
not  the  fellow  to  be  in  love.  I  don't  suppose  he's  ever  been 
really  in  love  with  a  woman  in  his  life.  He's  a  kindly  good- 
hearted  chap,  Lawrencv,  and  he  wouldn't  do  harm  to  a  fly." 

Markovitch  peered  into  Bohun's  face.  "What  did  you 
come  here  for,  any  of  yon  ?"  he  asked.  "What's  Russia  over- 
run with  foreigners  for  ?  We'll  clear  the  lot  of  you  out,  all 
of  you  .  .  ."  Then  he  broke  off,  with  a  pathetic  little  ges- 
ture, his  hand  up  to  his  head.  "But  I  don't  know  what  I'm 
saying — I  don't  mean  it,  really.  Only  things  are  so  difBcult, 
and  they  slip  away  from  one  so. 

"I  love  Russia  and  I  love  my  wife,  Mr.  Bohun — and 
they've  both  left  me.  But  you  aren't  interested  in  that. 
Why  should  you  be?  Only  remember  when  you're  inclined 
to  laugh  at  me  that  I'm  like  a  man  in  a  cockle-shell  boat — 
and  it  isn't  my  fault.    I  was  put  in  it" 

"But  I'm  never  inclined  to  laugh,"  said  Bohun  eagerly. 
"I  may  be  young  and  only  an  Englishman — but  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  I  don't  understand  better  than  you  think.  Yoa  try 
and  see.  .  .  .  And  I'll  tell  you  another  thing,  Nicolai  Leon- 
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tieritch,  I  loved  your  wife  myself — loved  her  madly — and  she 
was  so  good  to  me  and  so  far  above  me,  that  I  saw  that  it 
was  like  loving  one  of  the  angels.  That's  what  we  all  feel, 
Nicolai  Leontievitch,  so  that  you  needn't  have  any  fear — 
she's  too  far  above  all  of  us.  And  I  only  want  to  be  your 
friend  and  hers,  and  to  help  you  in  any  way  I  can." 

(I  can  see  Bohun  saying  this,  very  sincere,  his  cheeks 
flushed,  eager.) 

Markovitch  held  out  both  his  hands. 

"You're  right,"  he  cried.  "She's  above  us  all.  It's  true 
that  she's  an  angel,  and  we  are  all  her  servants.  You  have 
helped  me  by  saying  what  you  have,  and  I  won't  forget  it 
Yon  are  right;  I  am  wasting  my  time  with  ridiculous  sus- 
picions when  I  ought  to  be  working.  Concentration,  that's 
what  I  want,  and  perhaps  you  will  give  it  me." 

He  suddenly  came  forward  and  kissed  Bohun  on  both 
cheeks.  He  smelt,  Bohun  thought,  of  vodka.  Bohun  didn't 
like  the  embrace,  of  course,,  but  he  accepted  it  gracefully. 

"Now  we'll  go  away,"  said  Markovitch. 

"We  ought  to  put  things  straight,"  said  Bohun. 

"No;  I  shall  leave  things  as  they  are,"  said  Markovitch, 
"so  that  he  shall  see  exactly  what  I've  done.  I'll  write  a 
note." 

He  scribbled  a  note  to  me  in  pencil.  I  have  it  still.  It 
ran: 

Dear  Ivan  Andbeievitch — I  looked  for  a  letter  from  my 
wife  to  you.  In  doing  so  I  was  I  suppose  contemptible.  But 
no  matter.    At  least  you  see  me  as  I  am.    I  clasp  your  hand. 

N.  Mabkotitoh. 

They  went  away  together. 


I  was  greatly  surprised  to  receive,  a  few  days  later,  aii 
invitation  from  Baron  Wilderling;  he  asked  me  to  go  with 
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him  on  one  of  the  first  evenings  in  March  to  a  perfonnance 
of  Lermontov's  "Masquerade"  at  the  Alexandra  Theatre. 
I  say  Lennontov,  but  heaven  knows  that  that  great  Russian 
poet  was  not  supposed  to  be  going  to  have  much  to  say  in 
the  affair.  This  performance  had  been  in  preparation  for 
at  least  ten  years,  and  when  such  delights  as  Gordon  Craig's 
setting  of  "Hamlet,"  or  Benois'  dresses  for  "La  Locandiera" 
were  discussed,  the  Wise  Ones  said : 

"-^'— all  very  well— just  wait  until  you  see  'Masque- 
rade.' " 

These  manifestations  of  the  artistic  spirit  had  not  been 
very  numerous  of  late  in  Petrograd.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  there  had  been  many  cabarets— "The  Cow,"  "The  Calf  " 
"The  Dog,"  "The  Striped  Cat"— and  these  had  been  under- 
ground cellars,  lighted  by  Chinese  lanterns,  and  the  halls 
decorated  with  Futurist  paintings  by  Yakkolyeff  or  some 
other  still  mora  advanced  spirit  It  seemed  strange  to  me  as 
I  dressed  that  evening.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  was  since 
I  had  put  on  a  dinner-jacket.  With  the  exception  of  that 
one  other  visit  to  Baron  Wilderling  this  seemed  to  be  my  one 
link  with  the  old  world,  and  it  was  curious  to  feel  ito  fascina- 
tion, its  air  of  comfort  and  order  and  cleanliness,  its  courtesy 
and  discipline.  "I  think  I'll  leave  these  rooms,"  I  thou^t 
as  I  looked  about  me,  "and  take  a  decent  flat  somewhere." 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  behind  which  there  lies,  I  believe, 
some  odd  sort  of  moral  significance,  that  I  cannot  now  re- 
call the  events  of  that  evening  in  any  kind  of  clear  detail.  I 
remember  that  it  was  bitterly  cold,  with  a  sky  that  was 
fiooded  with  stars.  The  snow  had  a  queer  metallic  sheen 
upon  it  as  though  it  were  coloured  ice,  and  I  can  see  now  the 
Nevski  like  a  slab  of  some  fiercely  painted  metal  rising  out 
of  the  very  smack  of  our  horses'  hoofs  as  my  sleigh  sped 
along— as  though,  silkworm-like,  I  spun  it  out  of  the  en- 
trails of  the  sledge.  It  was  all  light  and  fire  and  colour  that 
ni^t,  with  towers  of  gold  and  frosted  green,  and  even  the 
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black  crowds  that  thronged  the  Nerski  pavements  shot  with 
colour. 

Somewhere  in  one  of  Shorthouae's  stories — in  The  LUtle 
Schoolmaster  Mark,  I  think — he  gives  a  curious  impression 
of  a  whirling  fxntastic  crowd  of  revellers  who  evoke  by  their 
movements  some  evil  pattern  in  the  air  around  them,  and  the 
boy  who  is  standing  in  their  midst  sees  this  dark  twisted 
sinister  picture  forming  against  the  gorgeous  walls  and  the 
coloured  figures  until  it  blots  out  the  whole  ccene  and  plunges 
him  into  darkness.  I  will  not  pretend  that  on  this  evening 
I  discerned  anything  sinister  or  ominous  in  the  gay  scene 
that  the  Alexandra  Theatre  offered  mc,  but  I  was  neverthe- 
less weighed  down  by  some  quite  unaccountable  depression 
that  would  not  let  me  alone.  For  this  I  can  see  now  that 
Lawrence  was  very  largely  responsible.  When  I  met  him 
and  the  Wilderlings  in  the  foyer  of  the  theatre  I  saw  at  once 
that  he  was  greatly  changed 

The  clear  open  expression  of  his  eyes  was  gone ;  his  mind 
was  far  away  from  his  company — and  it  was  as  though  I 
could  see  into  his  brain  and  watch  the  repetition  of  the  old 
argument  occurring  again  and  again  and  again  with  always 
the  same  questions  and  answers,  the  same  reproaches,  the 
same  defiances,  the  same  obstinacies.  He  was  caught  by  what 
was  perhaps  the  first  crisis  of  his  life.  He  had  never  been 
a  man  for  much  contact  with  his  fellow-beings,  he  had  been 
aloof  and  reserved,  generous  in  his  judgements  of  others, 
severe  and  narrow  in  his  judgement  of  himself.  Above  all, 
he  had  been  proud  of  his  strength.  .  .  . 

Now  he  was  threatened  by  something  stronger  than 
himself.  He  could  have  managed  it  so  long  as  he  was  aware 
only  of  his  love  for  Vera.  .  .  .  Now,  when,  since  Nina's 
party,  he  knew  that  also  Vera  loved  him,  he  had  to  meet  the 
tussle  of  his  life. 

That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  kind  of  figure  that  I  give  to  his 
mood  that  evening.  He  has  told  me  much  of  what  happened 
to  him  afterwards,  but  nothing  of  that  particular  night,  ez- 
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cept  once.  "Th  you  remember  that  'Masquerade'  evening? 
...  I  was  in  bell  that  night  .  .  ."  which,  for  Lawrence,  was 
expressive  enough. 

Both  the  Baron  and  hia  wife  were  in  great  spirits.  The 
Baron  was  more  than  ever  the  evocation  of  the  genius  of  ele- 
gance and  order ;  he  seemed  carved  out  of  some  coloured  ivory, 
behind  whose  white  perfection  burnt  a  shining  resolute  flame. 

His  clothes  were  so  perfect  that  they  would  have  expressed 
the  whole  of  him  even  though  his  body  had  not  been  there. 
He  was  happy.  His  eyes  danced  appreciatively;  he  waved 
his  white  gloves  at  the  scene  as  though  blessing  it 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Durward,"  he  said  to  me,  "this  is  noth- 
ing compared  with  what  we  could  do  before  the  war — ^never- 
theless here  you  see,  for  a  moment,  a  fragment  of  the  old 
Petersburg — Petersburg  as  it  shall  be,  please  God,  again  one 
''sy.  .  .  ." 

I  do  not  in  the  least  remember  who  was  present  that 
evening,  but  it  was,  I  believe,  a  vrr;'  distinguished  company. 
The  lights  blazed,  the  jewels  flashed,  and  the  chatter  was 
tremendous.  The  horsesb  . -shaped  seats  behind  the  stalls 
clustered  in  knots  and  bunches  of  colour  under  the  great  glit- 
ter of  electricity  about  the  Royal  Box.  Artists — Somo£F  and 
Benois  and  Dobujinsky;  novelists  like  Sologub  and  Merej- 
kowsky;  dancers  like  Earsavina — actors  from  all  over 
Petrograd — they  were  there,  I  expect,  to  add  criticism  and 
argument  to  the  adulation  of  friends  and  of  the  carelessly 
observant  rich  Jews  and  merchants  who  had  come  simply  to 
display  their  jewellery.  Petrograd,  like  every  other  city 
in  the  world,  is  artistic  only  by  the  persistence  of  its  minority. 

I'm  sure  that  there  were  Princesses  and  Grand  Dukes  and 
Grand  Duchesses  for  any  one  who  needed  them,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  gallery  where  the  students  and  their  girl-friends 
were  gathered  that  the  name  of  Lermontov  was  mentioned. 
The  name  of  the  evening  was  "Meyerhold,"  the  gentleman 
responsible  for  the  production.  At  last  the  Event  that  had 
been  brewing  ceaselessly  for  the  last  ten  years — ever  since 
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the  last  Berolntion  in  fact — was  to  reach  creation.  The 
moment  of  M.  Meyerhold'a  life  had  arrived — the  moment, 
had  we  known  it,  of  many  other  live*  also ;  but  we  did  not 
know  it.  We  buzzed  aud  we  hummed,  we  gasped  and  we 
gaped,  we  yawned  and  we  applauded ;  and  the  rustle  of  gold 
tissue,  the  scent  of  gold  leaf,  the  thick  sticky  substance  of 
gold  paint,  filled  the  air,  flooded  the  arena,  washed  past  us 
into  the  street  outside.  Meanwhile  M.  Mcyerhold,  white, 
perspiring,  in  his  shirt-sleeves  with  his  collar  loosened  and 
his  hair  damp,  is  in  labour  behind  the  gold  tissue  to  produce 
the  child  of  his  life  .  .  .  and  Behold,  the  Child  is  pro- 
duced I 

And  such  a  child!  It  was  not  I  am  sure  so  fantastic 
an  affair  in  reality  as  in  my  rememberance  of  it.  I  have, 
since  then,  read  Lennontov's  play,  and  I  must  confess  that 
it  does  not  seem,  in  cold  truth,  to  be  one  of  his  finest  works. 
It  is  long  and  old-fashioned,  melodramatic  and  clumsy — but 
then  it  was  not  on  this  occasion  Lermontov's  play  that  was 
the  thing.  But  it  was  a  masquerade,  and  that  in  a  sense  far 
from  the  author's  intention.  As  I  watched  I  remember 
that  I  forgot  the  bad  acting  (the  hero  was  quite  atrocious), 
forgot  the  lapses  of  taste  in  the  colour  and  arrangement  of 
the  play,  forgot  the  artifices  and  elaborate  orginalities  and 
false  sincerities;  there  were,  I  have  no  doubt,  many  things 
in  it  all  that  were  bad  and  meretricious — I  was  dreaming. 
I  saw,  against  my  will  and  outside  my  own  agency,  mingled 
with  the  gold  screens,  the  purple  curtains,  the  fantasies  and 
extravagances  of  the  costumes,  the  sudden  flashes  of  unex- 
pected colour  through  light  or  dress  or  backcloth — pictures 
from  those  Galician  days  that  had  been,  until  Semyonov's 
return,  as  I  fancied,  forgotten. 

A  crowd  of  revellers  ran  down  the  stage,  and  a  shinuner- 
ing  cloud  of  gold  shot  with  red  and  purple  was  flung  from 
one  end  of  the  hall  to  the  other,  and  behind  it,  through  it, 
between  it,  I  saw  the  chill  light  of  the  early  morning,  and 
Nikitin  and  I  sitting  on  the  bench  outside  the  stinking  hut 
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that  we  had  nied  M  an  operating  theatre,  watching  the  first 
rays  of  the  ran  warm  the  cold  mountain's  rim.  I  could  hear 
TOicea,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  sleeping  men  and  the  groans 
of  the  wounded.  The  scene  closed.  There  was  space  and 
li^t,  and  a  gorgeous  figure,  stiff  with  the  splendour  of  his 
robes,  talked  in  a  dark  garden  with  his  lady.  Their  voices 
murmured,  a  lute  was  played,  some  one  sang,  and  through 
the  thread  of  it  all  I  saw  that  moment  when,  packed  together 
on  our  cart,  we  hung  for  an  instant  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
and  looked  back  to  a  country  that  had  suddenly  crackled 
into  flame.  There  was  that  terrific  crash  as  of  the  smash- 
ing of  a  world  of  china,  the  fierce  crackle  of  the  machine- 
guns,  and  then  the  boom  of  the  cannon  from  under  our  very 
feet  .  .  .  the  garden  was  filled  with  revellers,  laughing 
dancing,  singing,  the  air  was  filled  again  with  the  air  of 
gold  paint,  the  tenor's  voice  rose  higher  and  higher,  the  gold- 
en screens  closed— the  act  was  ended. 

It  was  as  though  I  had  received,  in  some  dim,  bewild- 
ered fashion,  a  warning.  When  the  lights  went  up,  it  was 
some  moments  before  I  realised  that  the  Baron  was  speak- 
ing to  me,  that  a  babel  of  chatter,  like  a  sudden  rain  storm 
on  a  glass  roof,  had  burst  on  every  side  of  us,  and  that  a 
huge  Jewess,  all  bare  back  and  sham  pearls,  was  trying  to 
pass  me  on  her  way  to  the  corridor.  The  Baron  talked  away : 
Very  amusing,  don't  you  think  i  After  Eeinhardt,  of  course, 
although  they  say  now  that  Reinhardt  got  all  his  ideas  from 
your  man  Craig.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  whether  that's 
so.  ...  I  hope  you're  more  reassured  to-night,  Mr.  Dur- 
ward.  You  were  full  of  alarms  the  other  evening  Look 
around  you  and  you'll  see  the  true  Russia.  .  .  ." 

"I  can't  believe  this  to  be  the  true  Russia,"  I  said  "Pet- 
rograd  is  not  the  true  Russia.  I  don't  believe  that  there  is 
a  true  Russia." 

"Well,  there  yon  are,"  he  continued  eagerly.  "No  true  Rus- 
sia! Quite  so.  Very  observant.  But  we  have  to  pretend 
there  is,  and  that's  what  you  foreigners  are  always  forgetting 
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The  Ruuian  ii  an  individualist — give  him  freedom  and  he'll 
lc«e  all  sense  of  his  companions.  He  will  pursue  his  own 
idea.  Myself  and  my  party  are  here  to  prevent  him  from 
pursuing  his  own  idea,  for  the  good  of  himself  and  his  coun- 
try. He  may  be  discontented,  he  may  grumble,  but  he  doesn't 
realise  his  luck.  Give  him  his  freedom,  and  in  six  months 
you'll  see  Russia  back  in  the  Middle  Ages." 

"And  another  six  months '<"  I  asked. 

"The  Stone  Age." 

"And  then?" 

"Ah,"  he  said,  smiling,  "yon  ask  mo  too  much,  Mr.  Dur- 
ward.    We  are  speaking  of  our  own  generation." 

The  curtain  was  ap  again  and  I  was  back  in  my  other 
world.  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  of  the  rest  of  the  play — I 
remember  nothing.  Only  I  know  that  I  was  actually  living 
over  again  those  awful  days  in  the  forest — the  heat,  the 
flies,  the  smells,  the  glassy  sheen  of  the  trees,  the  perpetual 
rumble  of  the  guns,  the  desolate  whine  of  the  shells — and  then 
Marie's  death,  Trenchard's  sorrow,  Trenchard's  death,  that 
last  view  of  Semyonov  .  .  .  and  1  felt  that  I  was  being 
made  to  remember  it  all  for  a  purpose,  as  though  my  old 
friend,  rich  now  with  his  wiser  knowledge,  was  whispering 
to  me,  "All  life  is  bound  up.  You  cannot  leave  anything  be- 
hind you;  the  past,  the  present,  the  future  are  one.  You 
had  pushed  us  away  from  you,  but  we  are  with  you  always 
for  ever.  I  am  your  friend  for  ever,  and  Marie  is  your 
friend,  and  now,  once  more,  you  have  to  take  your  pan  in  a 
battle,  and  we  have  come  to  you  to  share  it  with  you.  Do 
not  be  confused  by  history  or  public  events  or  class  struggle 
or  any  big  names;  it  is  the  individual  and  the  soul  of 
the  individual  alone  that  matters.  I  and  Marie  and  Vera 
and  Nina  and  Markovitch — our  love  for  you,  your  love  for 
us,  our  courage,  our  self-sacrifice,  our  weakness,  our  defeat, 
our  progress — these  are  the  things  for  which  life  exists;  it 
exists  as  a  training-ground  for  the  immortal  soul.  .  .  ." 

With  a  sweep  of  colour  the  stage  broke  into  a  mist  of  move- 
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ment.  Masked  and  hooded  figures  in  purple  and  gold  and 
blue  and  red  danced  madly  off  into  a  forest  of  stinking,  sod- 
den leaves  and  trees  as  thin  as  tissue-paper  humt  by  the  sun. 
"Oh — aye!  oh — aye!  oh — ayel"  came  from  the  wounded,  and 
the  dancers  aniwered,  "Tra-la-lala I  Tra-la-la-?o/"  The 
golden  screens  were  drawn  forward,  the  lights  were  up  again, 
and  the  whole  theatre  was  stirring  like  a  coloured  puper  ant- 


Outside  in  the  foyer  I  found  Lawrence  at  my  elbow. 

"Go  and  see  her,"  he  whispered  to  me,  "as  soon  as  pos- 
sible I  Tell  her— tell  licr— no,  toll  her  nothing.  But  see  that 
she's  all  right  and  let  me  know.    See  her  to-morrow — early!" 

I  could  say  nothing  to  liira,  for  the  Baron  had  joined  us. 

"Good-night!  Good-night!  A  most  delightful  evening! 
.  .  .  Most  amusing!  .  .  .  No,  thank  you,  I  shall  walk!" 

"Come  and  see  us,"  said  the  Baroness,  smiling. 

"Very  soon,"  I  answered.  I  little  knew  that  I  should 
never  see  either  of  them  again. 


1 


I  awoke  that  night  with  a  sudden  panic  that  I  must  in- 
stantly see  Vera.  I,  even  in  the  way  that  one  does  when 
one  is  only  half  awake,  struggled  out  of  bed  and  felt  for  my 
clothes.  Then  I  remembered  and  climbed  back  again,  but 
sleep  would  not  return  to  me.  The  self-criticism  and  self- 
distrust  that  were  always  attacking  me  and  paralysing  my 
action  sprang  upon  me  now  and  gripped  me.  What  was  I  to 
do?  How  was  I  to  act?  I  saw  Vera  and  Nina  and  Law- 
rence and,  behind  them,  smiling  at  me,  Semyonov.  They 
were  asking  for  my  help,  but  they  were,  in  some  strange, 
intangible  way,  most  desperately  remote.  When  I  read 
now  in  our  papers  shrill  criticisms  on  our  officials,  our  Cabi- 
net, our  generals,  our  propagandists,  our  merchants,  for  their 
failure  to  deal  adequately  with  Russia,  I  say:  Deal  ade- 
quately ?    First  you  must  catch  your  bird  .  .  .  and  no  West- 
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era  mate  hu  ever  cauj^t  the  Ruuian  bird  of  paradise,  and 
I  dare  propheiy  that  no  Wettera  anare  ever  will.  Had  I  not 
broken  my  heart  in  the  pursuit,  and  waa  I  not  ai  far  ai 
ever  from  attainment!  The  aecret  of  the  myiteiy  of  life 
ii  the  iiolation  that  separates  every  man  from  his  fellow — 
the  secret  of  dissatisfaction  too;  and  the  only  pnrpoae  in  life 
is  to  realise  that  isolation,  and  to  love  one's  fellow-man  be- 
cause of  it,  and  to  show  one's  own  courage,  like  a  flag  to 
which  the  other  travellers  may  wave  their  answer;  but  we 
Westerners  have  at  least  the  waiting  comfort  of  our  discipline, 
of  our  materialism,  of  our  indifference  to  ideas.  The  Rus- 
sian, I  believe,  lives  in  a  world  of  loneliness  peopled  only  by 
ideas.  Hi»  impulses  towards  self-confession,  towards  broth- 
erhood, towards  vice,  towards  cynicism,  towards  his  belief  in 
Qod  and  his  scorn  of  Him,  come  out  of  this  world ;  and  be- 
yond it  he  sees  his  fellow-men  as  trees  walking,  and  the 
Momitain  of  God  as  a  distant  peak,  placed  there  only  to  em- 
phasise his  irony, 

I  had  wanted  to  be  friends  with  Nina  and  Vera — I  had 
even  longed  for  it — and  now  at  the  crisis  when  I  must  rise 
and  act  they  were  so  far  away  from  me  that  I  could  only  see 
them,  like  coloured  ghosts,  vanishing  into  mist 

I  would  go  at  once  and  see  Vera  and  there  do  what  I  could. 
Lawrence  must  return  to  England — then  all  would  be  well. 
Markovitch  must  be  persuaded.  .  .  .  Nina  must  be  told. 
...  I  slept  and  timibled  into  a  nightmare  of  a  pursuit, 
down  endless  streets,  of  flying  figures. 

Next  day  I  went  to  Vera.  I  found  her,  to  my  joy,  alone. 
I  realised  at  once  that  our  talk  would  be  difficult.  She  was 
grave  and  severe,  sitting  back  in  her  chair,  her  head  up,  not 
looking  at  me  at  all,  but  beyond  through  the  window  to  the 
tops  of  the  trees  feathery  with  snow  against  the  sky  of  egg- 
shell bine.  I  am  always  beaten  by  a  hostile  atmosphere.  To- 
day I  was  at  my  worst,  and  soon  we  were  talking  like  * 
couple  of  the  merest  strangers. 
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She  8«ked  me  whether  I  had  heard  that  there  were  verv 
•eriona  diaturbaneee  on  the  other  aide  of  the  river. 

"I  WM  on  the  Neraki  early  this  afternoon,"  I  wid,  "and 
1  «aw  about  twenty  Coesacks  go  galloping  down  towards  the 
^eva.  I  aiked  aomebody  and  waa  told  that  aome  women  had 
broken  into  the  bakera'  ahopa  on  Vassily  Oatrov  .  .  ." 

"It  will  end  a«  they  alwaya  end,"  said  Vera."  "Rome  ar- 
resta  and  a  few  people  beaten,  and  a  policeman  will  get  a 
medal."  ° 

There  was  a  long  pauae.     "I  went  to  'Maaquerade'  the 
other  night,"  I  aaid. 
"I  hear  it's  reiy  good.  .  .  ." 

"Pretentious  and  rather  vulgai--but  amnsing  all  tho 
same."  " 

"Eveiyone'a  talking  about  it  and  trying  to  get  seat*.  .  .  .» 
'Yea.    Meyerhold  must  be  pleased." 
"They  discuss  it  much  more  than  they  do  the  war,  or  even 
politics.    Every  one's  tired  of  the  war." 
I  said  nothing.     She  continued: 

"So  I  suppose  we  shall  just  go  on  for  years  and  years.  .  .  . 
And  then  the  Empress  herself  will  l,e  tired  one  day  and  it 
will  suddenly  atop."  She  showed  a  flash  of  interest,  turning 
to  me  and  looking  at  me  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  come 
in. 

"Ivan  Andreievitch,  what  do  you  stay  in  Russia  for? 
Why  don  t  you  go  back  to  England  ?" 

I  was  taken  by  surprise.  I  stammered,  "Why  do  I  stay  ? 
Why,  because— because  I  like  it." 

"You  can't  like  it  There's  nothinff  to  like  in  Russia  " 
There's  everything!"  I  answered.  "And  I  have  friends 
here,  I  added.  But  she  didn't  answer  that,  and  continued 
to  sit  staring  out  at  the  trees.  We  talked  a  little  more  about 
nothing  at  all,  and  then  there  was  another  long  pause  At 
last  I  could  endure  it  no  longer,  I  jumped  to  my  feet. 

'Vera  Michailovna,"  I  cried,  "what  have  I  done?" 
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"Donef"  ihe  aakcd  mo  with  a  looV  of  ielf-coMcioui  ^u^ 
priac.    "What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Vou  know  what  I  moan  well  enough,"  I  aniwcrcd.  I 
tried  to  ipcuk  fimily,  hut  my  vnico  trembled  a  little.  "Vou 
tiild  mo  I  wus  yiiur  friend.  When  I  wa»  ill  the  other  day 
you  eume  tr)  nic  and  Buid  that  you  needed  help  and  that  you 

wanted  me  to  help  you.    I  said  that  1  would " 

I  paused. 

"Well  ?"  the  said,  in  a  hard,  unrelenting  Toioe. 

"\^^cll "  1  hesitated  and  itummcrcd,  cursing  myself  for 

my  miserable  cowardice.  "You  aro  in  trouble  now,  Vera — 
great  trouble — I  came  hero  because  I  am  ready  to  do  any- 
thing for  you — anything — and  you  treat  me  like  •  stranger, 
almost  like  an  enemy." 

I  saw  her  lip  tremble — only  for  an  instant.  She  said 
nothing. 

"Tf  you've  got  anything  against  mo  since  you  saw  me 
last,"  I  went  on,  "tell  me  and  I'll  go  away.    But  I  had  to 

see  you  and  also  Lawrence 

At  the  mention  of  his  name  her  whole  body  quivered,  but 
again  only  for  an  instant. 

"Lawrence  asked  me  to  come  and  see  you." 
She  looked  up  at  me  then  gravely  and  coldly,  and  without 
the  sign  of  any  emotion  either  in  her  face  or  voice. 

"Thank  you,  Ivan  Andreicvitch,  but  I  want  no  help — I  am 
in  no  trouble.     It  was  very  kind  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  but 

really " 

Then  I  could  endure  it  no  longer.  I  broke  out : 
"Vera,  what's  the  matter.  You  know  all  this  isn't  true. 
...  I  don't  know  what  idea  you  have  now  in  your  head, 
but  you  must  let  mo  speak  to  you.  I've  got  to  tell  you  this — 
that  Lawrence  must  go  back  to  England,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible— and  I  will  see  that  he  docs " 

That  did  its  work.  In  an  instant  she  was  upon  me  like  a 
wild  beast,  springing  from  her  chair,  standing  close  to  me, 
her  head  flung  back,  her  eyes  furious. 
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"Yon  wouldn't  dare  I"  ibe  cried.  "It'i  none  of  your  but- 
inoM,  iTin  ADdreieritch.  Vou  uy  you're  my  friend.  You're 
not.  You're  my  enem^  — my  enemy.  I  don't  care  fur  him, 
not  in  the  very  leoit — he  ii  nothing  to  me — nothing  to  me  at 
all.  But  be  muitn't  go  back  to  England.  It  will  ruin  hii 
career.  Yon  will  ruin  him  for  life,  Ivan  Andreievitch. 
What  busineu  ii  it  of  youn  t  You  imagine — becaute  of  what 
you  fuiu'ied  yon  saw  at  Nina's  party.  There  was  nuthing 
at  Nina'a  party — nothing.  I  love  my  huaband,  Ivan  Andreie- 
vitch, and  yuu  are  my  enemy  if  you  iay  anything  elac.  And 
you  pretend  to  be  hia  friend,  but  you  are  hl^  enemy  if  you 
try  to  have  him  sent  back  to  England.  .  .  .  Ilr  muat  not  go. 
For  the  matter  of  that,  I  will  never  see  linu  ii'^ain — nivcr — 
if  that  ia  what  you  want.    Sec,  I  promiar  yw  uevei-ii'vor 

"    She  auddenly  broke  down — "hr,  \'''ra  jlioli.iilgma, 

the  proudeat  woman  I  had  ever  knnwn,  turning  (rmi  rar, 
her  head  in  her  hands,  aobbing,  her  sbaulj':ra  I  on'. 

I  was  moat  deeply  moved.  I  aaM  say  u"thing  ai  tir.it, 
then,  when  the  sound  of  her  sobbing  bccajuo  unbearable  to 
me,  I  murmured, 

"Vera,  please.  I  have  no  power.  I  can't,  i'i:ino  him  go.  I 
will  only  do  what  you  wish.    Vera,  please,  please " 

Then,  with  her  back  still  turned  to  me,  I  heard  her  say, 

"Pleaae,  go.  I  didn't  mean — I  didn't  .  .  .  but  go  now 
.  .  .  and  oome  back — later." 

I  waited  a  minute,  and  then,  miserable,  terrified  of  the 
future,  I  went 

IT 

Next  night  (it  waa  Friday  evening)  Semyonov  paid  me  a 
visit.  I  waa  just  dropping  to  sleep  in  my  chair.  I  bad  been 
reading  that  story  of  De  la  Mare's  The  Belum — one  of  the 
most  beautiful  books  in  our  language,  whether  for  its  spirit, 
its  prose,  or  its  poetry — and  something  of  the  moon-lit  colour 
of  its  pages  had  crept  into  my  soul,  so  that  the  material 
world  was  spun  into  threads  of  the  finest  silk  behind  which 
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other  worlds  were  more  and  more  plainly  visible.  I  had  not 
drawn  my  blind,  and  a  wonderful  moon  shone  clear  on  to 
the  bare  boards  of  my  room,  bringing  with  its  rays  the 
mother-of-pearl  reflections  of  the  limitless  ice,  and  these 
floated  on  my  wall  in  trembling  waves  of  opaque  light.  In 
the  middle  of  this  splendour  I  dropped  slowly  into  slumber, 
the  book  falling  from  my  hands,  and  I,  on  my  part,  seeming 
to  float  lazily  backwards  and  forwards,  as  though,  truly, 
one  were  at  the  bottom  of  some  crystal  sea,  idly  and  happily 
drowned. 

From  all  of  this  I  was  roused  by  a  sharp  knock  on  my 
door,  and  I  started  up,  still  bewildered  and  bemused,  but 
saying  to  myself  aloud,  "There's  some  one  there!  there's 
some  one  there  1  .  .  ."  I  stood  for  quite  a  while,  listening, 
on  the  middle  of  my  shining  floor,  then  the  knock  was  almost 
fiercely  repeated.  I  opened  the  door  and,  to  my  surprise, 
found  Semyonov  standing  there.  He  came  in,  smiling,  very 
polite  of  course. 

"You'll  forgive  me,  Ivan  Andreievitch,"  he  said.  "This 
is  terribly  unceremonious.  But  I  had  an  urgent  desire  to  see 
you,  and  you  wouldn't  wish  me,  in  the  circumstances,  to  have 
waited." 

"Please,"  I  said.  I  went  to  the  window  and  drew  the 
blinds.  I  lit  the  lamp.  He  took  off  his  Sh",bn  and  we  sat 
down.  The  room  was  very  dim  now,  and  I  could  only  see 
his  mouth  and  square  beard  behind  the  lamp. 

"I've  no  Samovar,  I'm  afraid,"  I  said.  "If  I'd  known 
you  were  coming  I'd  have  told  her  to  have  it  ready.  But  it's 
too  late  now.    She's  gone  to  bed." 

"Nonsense,"  he  said  brusquely.  "You  know  that  I  don't 
care  about  that.  Now  we'll  waste  no  time.  Let  us  come 
straight  to  the  point  at  once.  I've  come  to  give  you  some 
advice,  Ivan  Andreievitch — very  simple  advice.  Go  home 
to  England."  Before  he  had  finished  the  sentence  I  had 
felt  the  hostility  in  his  voice;  I  knew  that  it  was  to  be  a  fight 
between  us,  and  strangely,  at  once  the  self-distrust  and 
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cowardice  from  which  I  had  been  suffering  all  those  weeks 
left  me.  I  felt  warm  and  happy.  I  felt  that  with  SemyonoT 
I  knew  how  to  deal.  I  was  afraid  of  Vera  and  Nina,  perhaps, 
because  I  loved  them,  but  of  Semyonov,  thank  God,  I  was 
not  afraid. 

"Well,  now,  that's  very  kind  of  you,"  I  said,  "to  take  so 
much  interest  in  my  movements.  I  didn't  know  that  it  mat- 
tered to  you  so  much  where  I  was.    Why  must  I  go  ?" 

"Because  you  are  doing  no  good  here.  You  are  interfering 
in  things  of  which  you  have  no  knowledge.  When  we  met 
before  you  interfered,  and  you  must  honestly  admit  that  you 
did  not  improve  things.  Now  it  is  even  more  serious.  I 
must  ask  you  to  leave  my  family  alone,  Ivan  Andreievitch." 

"Your  family!"  I  retorted,  laughing.  "Upon  my  word, 
you  do  them  great  honour.  I  wonder  whether  they'd  be  very 
proud  and  pleased  if  they  knew  of  your  adoption  of  them. 
I  haven't  noticed  on  their  side  any  very  great  signs  of  de- 
votion." 

He  laughed.  "No,  you  haven't  noticed,  Ivan  Andreievitch. 
But  there,  you  don't  really  notice  very  much.  You  think 
you  see  the  devil  of  a  lot  and  are  a  mighty  clever  fellow; 
but  we're  Russians,  you  know,  and  it  takes  more  than 
sentimental  mysticism  to  understand  us.  But  even  if  you 
did  understand  us — which  you  don't — the  real  point  is  that 
we  don't  want  you,  any  of  you,  patronising,  patting  us  on 
the  shoulder,  explaining  us  to  ourselves,  talking  about  our 
souls,  our  unpnnctuality,  and  our  capacity  for  drink.  How- 
even,  that's  merely  in  a  general  way.  In  a  personal,  direct, 
and  individual  way,  I  beg  you  not  to  visit  my  family  again. 
Stick  to  your  own  countrymen." 

Although  he  spoke  obstinately,  and  with  a  show  of  as- 
surance, I  realised,  behind  his  words,  his  own  uncertainty. 

"See  here,  Semyonov,"  I  said.  "It's  just  my  own  Eng- 
lishmen that  I  am  going  to  stick  to.  What  about  Lawrence  t 
And  what  about  Bohun?  Will  you  prevent  me  from  con- 
tinuing my  friendship  with  them  ?" 
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"Lawrence  .  .  .  Lawrence,"  he  said  slowly,  in  a  voice 
quite  other  than  his  earlier  one,  and  as  though  he  were  talk- 
ing aloud  to  himself.  "Kow,  that's  strange  .  .  .  there's  a 
funny  thing.  A  heavy,  dull,  silent  Englishman,  as  ugly  as 
only  an  Englishman  can  be,  and  the  two  of  them  are  mad 
about  him — nothing  in  him — nothing — and  yet  there  it  is. 
It's  the  fidelity  in  the  man,  that's  what  it  is,  Durward.  .  .  ." 
He  suddenly  called  out  the  word  aloud,  as  though  he'd  made 
a  discovery.  "Fidelity  .  .  .  fidelity  .  .  .  that's  what  we 
Bussians  admire,  and  there's  a  man  with  not  enough  imagina- 
tion to  make  him  unfaithful.  Fidelity!— lack  of  imagina- 
tion, lack  of  freedom — that's  all  fidelity  ia.  .  .  .  But  I'm 
faithful.  .  .  .  God  knows  I'm  faithful — always!  always!" 

He  stared  past  me.  I  swear  that  be  did  not  see  me,  that 
I  had  vanished  utterly  from  his  vision.  I  waited.  He  was 
leaning  forward,  pressing  both  his  thick  white  hands  on 
the  table.  His  gaze  must  have  pierced  the  ice  beyond  the 
walls,  and  the  worlds  beyond  the  ice. 

Then  quite  suddenly  he  came  back  to  me  and  said  very 
quietly, 

"Well,  there  it  is,  Ivan  Andreievitch.  .  .  .  Ton  must  leave 
Vera  and  Nina  alone.    It  isn't  your  affair." 

We  continued  the  discussion  then  in  a  strange  and  friendly 
way.  "I  believe  it  to  be  my  affair,"  I  answered  quietly, 
"simply  because  they  care  for  me  and  have  asked  me  to  help 
them  if  they  were  in  trouble.  I  still  deny  that  Vera  cares  for 
Lawrence.  .  .  .  Nina  has  had  some  girl's  romantic  idea  per- 
haps .  .  .  but  that  is  the  extent  of  the  trouble.  You  are 
trying  to  make  things  worse,  Alexei  Petrovitch,  for  your  own 
purposes — and  God  only  knows  what  they  are." 

He  now  spoke  so  quietly  that  I  could  scarcely  hear  his 
words.  He  was  leaning  forward  on  the  table,  resting  his 
head  on  his  hands  and  looking  gravely  at  me. 

"What  I  can't  understand,  Ivan  Andreievitch,"  he  said,  "is 
why  you're  always  getting  in  my  way.  You  did  so  in 
Oalicia,  and  now  here  you  are  again.    It  is  not  aa  though  you 
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were  Btrong  or  wise— no,  it  is  because  you  are  persis^tent. 
I  admire  you  in  a  way,  you  know,  but  now,  this  time,  I 
assure  you  that  you  are  making  a  great  mistake  in  remaining. 
You  will  be  able  to  influence  neither  Vera  Micbailovna  nor 
your  bullock  of  an  Englishman  when  the  moment  comes.  At 
the  crisis  they  will  never  think  of  you  at  all,  and  the  end 
of  it  simply  will  be  that  all  parties  concerned  will  hate  you. 
I  don't  wish  you  any  harm,  and  I  assure  you  that  you  will 
suffer  terribly  if  you  stay.  ...  By  the  way,  Ivan  Andreie- 
vitch,"  his  voice  suddenly  dropped,  "you  haven't  ever  had — 
by  chance — just  by  chance — any  photograph  of  Marie  Ivan- 
ovna  with  you,  have  you  ?    Just  by  chance,  you  know.  .  .  ." 

"No,"  I  said  shortly,  "I  never  had  ona" 

"No — of  course — not.  I  only  thought.  .  .  .  But  of  course 
you  wouldn't — no — no.  .  .  .  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  you'd 
better  leave  us  all  to  our  fate.  You  can't  prevent  things — 
you  can't  indeed."  I  looked  at  him  without  speaking.  He 
returned  my  gaze. 

"Tell  me  one  thing,"  I  said,  "before  I  answer  you.  What 
are  you  doing  to  Markovitch,  Alexei  Petrovitch  ?" 

"Markovitch !"  He  repeated  the  name  with  an  air  of 
surprise  as  though  he  had  never  heard  it  before.  "What  do 
you  meaii  ?" 

"You  have  some  plan  with  regard  to  him,"  I  said.  "What 
is  it?" 

He  laughed  then.  "I  a  plan!  My  dear  Durward,  how 
romantic  you  always  insist  on  being!  I  a  plan!  Your 
plunges  into  Russian  psychologj-  are  as  naive  as  the  girl  who 
pays  her  ten  kopecks  to  see  the  Fat  Woman  at  the  Fair! 
Markovitch  and  I  understand  one  another.  We  trust  one 
another.    He  is  a  simple  fellow,  but  I  trust  him." 

"Do  you  remember,"  I  said,  "that  the  other  day  at  the 
Jews'  Market  you  told  me  the  story  of  the  man  who  tortured 
his  friend,  until  the  man  shot  him — simply  because  he  was 
tired  of  life  and  too  proud  to  commit  suicide.  Why  did  you 
tell  me  that  story  ?" 
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"Did  I  tell  it  yonf"  he  adwd  indifferently.    "I  had  foi^ 
gotten.    But  it  ia  of  no  importance.    Yon  know,  Ivan  An- 
dreievitch,  that  what  I  told  you  before  is  true.  ...  We 
don't  want  you  here  any  more.     I  tell  you  in  a  perfectly 
friendly  way.     I  bear  yon  no  malice.     But  we're  tired  of 
your  sentimentality.     I'm  not  speaking  only  for  myself — 
I'm  not  indeed.    We  feel  that  you  avoid  life  to  a  ridiculous 
extent,  and  that  you  have  no  right  to  talk  to  us  Russians 
on  such  a  subject.    What,  for  instance,  do  you  know  about 
women  ?     For  years  I  slept  with  a  different  woman  every 
night  of  the  week — old  and  young,  beautiful  and  ugly,  some 
women  like  men,  some  like  God,  some  like  the  gutter.    That 
teaches  you  something  about  women — but  only  something. 
Afterwards  I  found  that  there  was  only  one  woman — I  left 
all  the  others  like  dirty  washing — I  was  supremely  faithful 
...  so  I  learnt  the  rest.    Now  you  have  never  been  faithful 
nor  unfaithful — I'm  sure  that  you  have  not.     Then  about 
God?     When  have  you  ever  thought  about  Him?     Why, 
you  are  ashamed  to  mention  His  name.    If  an  Englishman 
speaks  of  God  when  other  men  are  present  every  one  laughs — 
and  yet  why  ?    It  is  a  very  serious  and  interesting  question. 
God  exists  undoubtedly,  and  so  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
about  Him.    We  must  establish  some  relationship — what  it 
is  does  not  matter — that  is  our  individual  'case' — ^but  only 
the  English  establish  no  relationship  and  then  call  it  a  re- 
ligion. .  .  .  And  so  in  this  affair  of  my  family.    What  does 
it  matter  what  they  do  ?    That  is  the  only  thing  of  which  you 
think,  that  they  should  die  or  disgrace  their  name  or  be 
unhappy  or  quarrel.  .  .  .  Pooh  I    What  are  all  those  things 
compared  with  the  idea  behind  them  ?    If  they  wish  to  sacri- 
fice happiness  for  an  idea,  that  is  their  good  luck,  and  no 
Eussian  would  think  of  preventing  them.    But  you  come  in 
with  your  English  morality  and  sentiment,  and  scream  and 
cry.  .  .  .  No,  Ivan  Andreievitch,  go  home!  go  home!" 

I  waited  to  be  quite  sure  that  he  had  finished,  and  then 
I  said. 
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"That's  al]  as  it  may  be,  Alexei  Petrovitdi.  It  may  be 
as  you  say.    The  point  is,  that  I  remain  hera" 

He  got  up  from  bis  chair.    "You  are  deterMned  on  tte  V 

"I  am  determined,"  I  answered. 

"Nothing  will  change  you  ?" 

"Nothing." 

"Then  it  is  a  battle  between  us  I" 

"If  you  like." 

"So  be  it." 

I  helped  him  on  with  hia  Shuba.  He  said,  in  sn  ordinary 
conversational  tone, 

"There  may  be  trouble  to-morrow.  There's  been  shooting 
by  the  Nicholas  Station  this  afternoon,  I  hear.  I  should 
avoid  the  Nevski  to-morrow." 

I  laughed.  "I'm  not  afraid  of  that  kind  of  death,  Alexei 
Petrovitch,"  I  said. 

"No,"  he  said,  looking  at  me.  "I  will  do  you  JMtice. 
You  are  not" 

He  pulled  his  Shuba  close  about  him. 

"Gt)od-night,  Ivan  Andreievitch,"  he  said.  "It's  been  a 
very  pleasant  talk." 

"Very,"  I  answered.    "Good-night" 

After  he  had  gone  I  drew  back  the  blinds  and  let  the 
moonlight  flood  the  room. 


I  feel  conscious,  as  I  approach  the  centre  of  my  story,  Aat 
there  is  an  appearance  of  uncertainty  in  the  way  that  I  pasw 
from  one  character  to  another.  I  do  not  defend  that  uncer- 
tainty. 

What  I  think  I  really  feei  now,  on  looking  back,  is  that 
each  of  us — ^myself,  Semyonov,  Vera,  Nina,  Lawrence,  Bo- 
hun,  Grogoff,  yes,  and  the  Kat  himself — was  a  part  of  a  mys- 
terious figure  who  wa;  beyond  us,  outside  us,  and  above  us 
all.    The  heart,  the  lungs,  the  mouth,  the  eyes  .  .  .  used 
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againat  our  own  human  agency,  and  yet  free  within  that 
domination  for  the  exercise  of  our  own  free  will.  Have  you 
never  felt  when  you  have  been  swept  into  the  interaction  of 
some  group  of  persons  that  you  were  heing  employed  as  a 
part  of  a  figure  that  without  you  would  be  incomplete?  The 
ligure  is  formed  .  .  .  For  an  instant  it  romuins,  gigantic, 
splendid,  towering  above  mankind,  as  a  symbol,  a  warning, 
a  judgement,  an  ideal,  a  threat.  Dimly  you  recognise  that 
you  have  played  some  part  in  the  creation  of  that  figure,  and 
that  living  for  a  moment,  as  ynu  huvp  done,  in  some  force 
outside  your  individuality,  you  have  yet  expressed  that  same 
individuality  more  nobl\  than  any  poor  assertion  of  your 
own  small  lonely  figure  could  afford.  You  have  been  used 
and  now  you  are  alone  again.  .  .  .  Vou  were  cauj^ht  up  and 
united  to  your  fellowmen.  God  appearp<l  to  yon — not,  as  you 
had  expected,  in  a  vision  cut  off  from  the  re.it  of  the  world, 
but  in  a  revelation  that  you  shared  and  that  was  only  re- 
vealed because  you  were  uniting  with  others.  And  yet  your 
individuality  was  still  there,  strengthened,  heightened,  puri- 
fied. 

And  the  vision  of  the  figure  remains.  .  .  . 

When  I  woke  on  Saturday  morning,  after  my  evening  with 
SemyonOT,  I  was  conscious  that  I  was  relieved  as  though  I 
had  finally  settled  some  affair  whose  uncertainty  had  wor- 
ried me.  I  lay  in  bed  chuckling  as  though  I  had  won  a 
triumph  over  Semyonov,  as  though  I  said  to  myself,  "Well, 
I  needn't  be  afraid  of  him  any  longer."  It  was  a  most  beau- 
tiful day,  crystal  clear,  with  a  stainless  blue  sky  and  the 
snow  like  a  carpet  of  jewels,  and  I  thought  I  would  go  and 
see  how  the  world  was  behaving.  I  walked  down  the  Mora- 
kaia,  finding  it  quiet  enough,  although  I  fancied  that  the 
faces  of  the  passers-by  were  anxious  and  nervous.  Kever- 
theless,  the  brilliant  sunshine  and  the  clear  peaceful  beauty 
of  the  snow  reassured  me — the  world  was  too  beautiful  and 
well-ordered  a  place  to  allow  disturbance.  Then  at  the  comer 
of  the  English  shop  where  the  Morskaia  joins  the  Nevski 
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Prospect,  I  realised  that  aomethiDg  had  occnrred.  It  was  as 
though  the  world  that  I  had  known  so  long,  and  with  whom  I 
felt  upon  such  intimate  terms,  had  suddenly  screwed  round 
its  face  and  showed  me  a  new  grin. 

The  broad  space  of  the  Nevski  was  swallowed  up  by  a 
vast  crowd,  very  quiet,  very  amiable,  moving  easily,  almost 
slothfully,  in  a  slowly  stirring  stream. 

As  I  looked  up  the  Kevski  I  realised  what  it  was  that  had 
given  me  the  first  positive  shock  of  an  altered  world.  The 
trams  had  stopped.  I  had  never  seen  the  Nevski  without  its 
trams;  I  had  always  been  forced  to  stand  on  the  brink, 
waiting  whilst  the  stream  of  Isvostchicks  galloped  past  and 
the  heavy,  lumbering,  coloured  elephants  t  ittered  along, 
amiable  and  slow  and  good-natured  like  everything  else  in 
that  country.  Now  the  elephants  were  gone;  the  Isvost- 
chicks were  gone.  So  far  as  my  eye  could  sec,  the  black 
stream  flooded  the  shining  way. 

I  mingled  with  the  crowd  and  found  mj-self  slowly  pro- 
pelled in  an  amiable,  aimless  manner  up  the  street. 

"What's  the  matter^"  I  asked  a  cheerful,  fat  little  "Chi- 
no^•nik,"  who  seemed  to  be  tethered  to  me  by  some  outside  in- 
vincible force. 

"I  don't  know  .  .  ."  he  said.  "They're  saying  there's 
been  some  shooting  up  by  the  Nicholas  Station — but  that  was 
last  night.  Some  women  had  a  procession  about  food.  .  .  . 
2'ali-  Old  gavoryat — so  they  say.  .  .  .  But  I  don't  know. 
People  have  just  come  out  to  see  what  they  can  sec.  .  .  ." 

And  so  they  had — women,  boj's,  old  men,  little  children.  I 
could  see  no  signs  of  ill-temper  anywhere,  only  a  rather  open- 
mouthed  wonder  and  sense  of  expectation. 

A  large  woman  near  me,  with  a  shawl  over  her  head  and 
carrying  a  large  basket,  laughed  a  great  deal.  "No,  I 
wouldn't  go,"  she  said.  "You  go  and  get  it  for  yourself — 
I'm  not  coming.  Not  I,  I  was  too  clever  for  that."  Then  she 
would  turn,  shrilly  calling  for  some  child  who  was  appar- 
ently lost  in  the  crowd.     "Sacha!  .  .  .  Ah!  Sacha!"  she 
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cried — and  turning  tgain,  "Eh  I  look  »t  the  Comokl  .  .  . 
There's  a  fine  Conack  I" 

It  wu  then  that  I  noticed  the  Couacks.  They  were  lined 
np  alons  tlie  side  of  the  pavement,  and  aometimes  they  would 
suddenly  wheel  and  clatter  along  the  pavement  itaelf,  to  the 
great  confusion  of  the  crowd  who  would  scatter  in  every 
direction. 

They  were  fine-looking  men,  and  their  faces  expressed 
childish  and  rather  worried  amiability.  The  crowd  obviously 
feared  them  not  at  ul)  and  I  saw  a  woman  standing  with 
her  hand  on  the  neck  < .  one  of  the  horses,  talking  in  a  very 
friendly  fashion  to  tlh-  oldier  who  rode  it.  "That's  strange," 
I  thought  to  myself;  '  there's  something  queer  here."  It  was 
then,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  "Malaia  Koniushennaia," 
that  a  strange  little  incident  occurred.  Some  fellow — I  could 
just  see  his  shaggy  head,  his  pale  face,  and  black  beard — 
had  been  shouting  something,  and  suddenly  a  little  group  of 
Cossacks  moved  towards  him  and  he  was  surrounded.  They 
turned  off  with  him  towards  a  yard  close  at  hand.  I  could 
hear  his  voice  shrilly  protesting;  the  crowd  also  moved  be- 
hind, murmuring.  Suddenly  a  Cossack,  laughing,  said  some- 
thing. I  could  not  hear  his  words,  but  every  one  near  me 
laughed.  The  little  Cfainovnik  at  my  side  said  to  me,  "That's 
right.  They're  not  going  to  shoot,  whatever  happens — not 
on  their  brothers,  they  say.  They'll  let  the  fellow  go  in  a 
moment.  It's  only  just  for  discipline's  sake.  That's  right 
That's  the  spirit!" 

"But  what  about  the  police  V  I  asked. 

"Ah,  the  police !"  His  cheery,  good-natured  face  was  sud- 
denly dark  and  scowling.  "Let  them  try,  that's  alL  It's 
Protopopoff  who's  our  enemy — not  the  Cossacks." 

And  a  woman  near  him  repeated. 

"Yea,  yes,  it's  Protopopoff.     Hurrah  for  the  Cossacks  1" 

I  was  squeezed  now  into  a  comer,  and  the  crowd  swirled 
and  eddied  about  me  in  a  tangled  stream,  slow,  raniling,  con- 
fused, and  excited.     I  pushed  my  way  along,  and  at  last 
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tumbled  down  the  dark  itone  stepe  into  the  "Caye  de  la 
Grave,"  a  little  restaurant  patronised  by  the  foreigners  and 
certain  nuddle^lass  Russians.  It  was  full,  ond  every  on« 
was  eating  hia  or  her  meal  very  comfortably  as  though  nothing 
at  all  were  the  matter.  I  sat  down  with  a  young  American, 
an  acquaintance  of  mine  attached  to  the  American  Embassy. 

"There's  a  tremendous  crowd  in  the  Ncvski,''  I  said. 

''Guess  I'm  too  hungry  to  trouble  about  it,"  he  answered. 

I'Do  you  think  there's  going  to  be  any  trouble?"  I  a«ked. 

"Course  not.  These  folks  are  always  wandering  round. 
M.  Protopopoff  has  it  in  hand  all  right." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  he  has,"  I  answered  with  a  sigh. 

"You  seem  to  w.nit  trouble,"  he  said,  suddenly  looking  up 
at  me. 

"No,  I  don't  want  trouble,"  I  answered.  "But  I'm  sick  of 
this  mess,  this  mismanagement,  thievery,  lying— one's  tempt- 
ed to  think  that  anything  would  be  better " 

"Don't  you  believe  it,"  he  said  brusquely.  "Excuse  me, 
Durward,  I've  been  in  this  country  five  years.  A  revolution 
would  mean  God's  own  upset,  and  you've  got  a  war  on, 
haven't  yoa  ?" 

"They  might  fight  better  than  ever,"  I  argued. 
"Fight!"  he  laughed.    "They're  dam  sick  of  it  all,  that's 
what  they  are.    And  a  revolution  would  leave  'em  like  a  lot 
of  silly  sheep  wandering  on  to  a  precipice.    But  there  won't 
be  no  revolution.    Take  my  word." 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  I  saw  Boris  GrogofF  come  in. 
He  stood  in  the  doorway  looking  about  him,  and  he  had  the 
strangest  air  of  a  man  walking  in  his  sleep,  so  bewildered, 
so  rapt,  so  removed  was  ba  He  stared  about  him,  looked 
straight  at  me,  but  did  not  recognise  me;  finally,  when  a 
waiter  showed  him  a  table,  he  sat  down  still  gazing  in  front 
of  him.  The  waiter  had  to  speak  to  him  twice  before  he 
ordered  his  meal,  and  then  he  spoke  so  strangely  that  the 
fellow  looked  at  him  in  astonishment     "Guess  that  chap's 
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Men  the  Millennium,"  remarked  my  American.  "Or  he'i 
drunk,  maybe." 

Thii  appearance  had  the  oddest  effect  on  me.  It  waa  aa 
though  I  had  been  given  a  audden  conviction  that  after  all 
there  waa  something  behind  tbia  disturbance.  I  saw,  during 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  that  day,  Orogoff'a  atrange  face  with 
the  exalted,  bewildered  eyes,  the  excited  mouth,  the  body 
tenso  and  strained  as  though  waiting  for  a  blow.  And  now, 
always  when  I  look  back  I  see  Boris  Orogoff  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  the  "Cave  de  la  Qrave"  like  a  ghost  from  another 
world  warning  me. 

In  the  afternoon  I  had  a  piece  of  business  that  took  me 
across  the  river.  I  did  my  business  and  turned  homewarde. 
It  was  almost  dark,  and  the  ice  of  the  Neva  was  coloured 
a  faint  green  under  the  grey  sky ;  the  buildings  rose  out  of 
it  like  black  bubbles  poised  over  a  swamp.  I  was  in  that 
strange  quarter  of  Petrograd  where  the  river  seems,  like 
some  sluggish  octopus,  to  possess  a  thousand  coils.  Always 
you  are  turning  upon  a  new  bend  of  the  ice,  secretly  stretch- 
ing into  darkness;  strange  bridges  suddenly  meet  you,  and 
then,  where  you  had  expected  to  find  a  solid  mass  of  hideous 
flats,  there  will  be  a  cluster  of  masts  and  the  smell  of  tar, 
and  little  fierce  red  lights  like  the  eyes  of  waiting  beasts. 

I  seemed  to  stand  with  ice  on  every  side  of  me,  and  so 
frail  was  my  trembling  wooden  bridge  that  it  seemed  an 
easy  thing  for  the  ice,  that  appeared  to  press  with  tremendous 
weight  against  its  banks,  to  grind  the  supports  to  fragments. 
There  was  complete  silence  on  every  side  of  me.  The  street 
to  my  left  was  utterly  deserted.  I  heard  no  cries  nor  calls — 
only  the  ice  seemed  once  and  again  to  quiver  m  though  some 
submerged  creature  was  moving  beneath  it.  That  vast  crowd 
on  the  Xevski  seemed  to  be  a  dream.  I  wag  in  a  world  that 
had  fallen  into  decay  and  desolation,  and  I  could  smell  rotting 
wood,  and  could  faccy  that  frozen  blades  of  grass  were  press- 
ing up  through  the  very  pavement  stones.  Suddenly  an 
Isvostchick  stnubled  along  past  me,  down  the  empty  street, 
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end  the  bumping  rattle  of  the  sledge  on  the  snow  woke  me 
from  my  la;!inea«.  I  started  off  homewards.  When  I  had 
gone  a  little  way  and  was  approaching  the  bridge  over  the 
Neva  "iome  man  passed  me,  looked  back,  8topp<>d  and  waited 
for  me.  When  I  came  up  to  him  I  saw  to  my  surprise  that  It 
was  the  Rat.  He  had  his  coat-collar  turned  over  his  ears  and 
hia  dirty  fur  cap  pulled  down  over  his  forehead.  His  nose 
was  very  red,  and  his  thin  hollow  cheeks  a  dirty  yellow  colour. 

"Good-evening,  Barin,"  he  said,  grinning. 

"Good-evening,"  I  said.  "Where  are  you  slipping  off  to 
so  secretly  ?" 

"Slipping  off  f "  He  did  not  seem  to  nnderstand  my  word. 
I  repeated  it 

"Oh,  I'm  not  slipping  off,"  he  said  almost  indignantly. 
"No,  indeed.  I'm  just  out  for  a  walk  like  your  Honour,  to 
•ee  the  town." 

"What  have  they  been  doing  this  afternoon?"  I  aaked. 
"There's  been  a  fine  fusa  on  the  Xcvski." 

"Yes,  there  has  .  .  ."  he  said,  chuckling.  "But  it's  noth- 
ing to  the  fnas  there  will  be." 

"Nonsense,"  I  said.  "The  police  have  got  it  all  in  control 
already.    You'll  see  to-morrow.  .  .  ." 

"And  the  soldiers,  Barin  ?" 

"Oh,  the  soldiers  won't  do  anything.  Talk's  one  thing- 
action's  another." 

He  laughed  to  himself  and  seemed  greatly  amuaed.  This 
irritated  ma 

"WeU,  what  do  yon  know?"  I  asked. 

"I  know  nothing,"  he  chuckled.  "But  remember,  Barin, 
in  a  week's  time,  if  you  want  me  I'm  your  friend.  Who 
knows  ?    In  a  week  I  may  be  a  rich  man." 

"Some  one  else's  riches,"  I  answered. 

"Certainly,"  he  said.  "And  why  not?  Why  should  he 
have  things?  Is  he  a  better  man  than  I?  Possibly — but 
then  it  is  easy  for  a  rich  man  to  keep  within  the  law.  And 
then  Russia's  meant  for  the  poor  man.    However,"  he  con- 
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tinued,  ■with  great  contempt  in  his  voice,  "that's  politics — 
dull  stuff.    While  the  others  talk  I  act." 

"And  \rhat  ahout  the  Gennansi"  I  asked  him.  "Does  it 
occur  to  you  tha;  when  you've  collected  your  spoils  the 
Germans  will  come  in  and  take  them  ?" 

"Ah,  you  don't  understand  us,  Barin,"  he  said,  laughing. 
"You're  a  good  man  and  a  kind  man,  but  you  don't  under- 
stand us.  What  can  the  Germans  do  ?  They  can't  take  the 
whole  of  Russia.  Russia's  a  big  country.  .  .  .  No,  if  the 
Germans  come  there'll  be  more  for  us  to  take." 

We  stood  for  a  moment  under  a  lamp-post.  He  put  his 
hand  on  my  arm  and  looked  up  at  me  with  his  queer  ugly 
face,  his  sentimental  dreary  eyes,  his  red  nose,  and  his  hard, 
cruel  little  mouth. 

"But  no  one  shall  touch  you — ^unless  it's  myself  if  I'm 
very  drunk.  But  you,  knowing  me,  will  understand  after- 
wards that  I  was  at  least  not  malicious " 

I  laughed.  "And  this  mysticism  that  they  tell  us  about  in 
England.  Are  you  mystical.  Rat?  Have  you  a  beautiful 
soul?" 

He  sniffed  and  blew  his  nose  with  his  hand. 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,  Barin — I  sup- 
pose you  haven't  a  rouble  or  two  on  you  ?" 

"No,  I  haven't,"  I  answered.  He  looked  up  and  down  the 
bridge  as  though  he  were  wondering  whether  an  attack  on  me 
was  worth  while.  He  saw  a  policeman  and  decided  that  it 
wasn't. 

"Well,  good-night,  Barin,"  he  said  cheerfully.  He  shufled 
off.  I  looked  at  the  vast  Neva,  pale  green  and  dim  grey,  so 
silent  under  the  bridges.  The  policeman,  enormous  under 
his  high  c»at,  the  sure  and  confident  guardian  of  that  silent 
world,  came  slowly  towards  me,  and  I  turned  away  homa 
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The  next  day,  Sunday,  I  have  always  called  in  my  mind 
Nina's  day,  and  so  I  propose  to  deal  with  it  here,  describing 
it  as  far  as  possible  from  her  point  of  view  and  placing  her 
in  the  centre  of  the  picture. 

The  great  fact  about  Jlina,  at  the  end,  when  everything 
has  been  said,  must  always  be  her  youth.  That  Russian  youth- 
fulness  is  something  that  no  Western  people  can  ever  know, 
because  no  Western  people  are  accustomed,  from  their  very 
babyhood,  to  bathe  in  an  atmosphere  that  deals  only  with 
ideas. 

In  no  Russian  family  is  the  attempt  to  prevent  children 
from  knowing  what  life  really  is  maintained  for  long;  the 
spontaneous  impetuosity  of  the  parents  breaks  it  down. 
Nevertheless  the  Russian  boy  and  girl,  when  they  come  to 
the  awkward  age,  have  not  the  least  idea  of  what  life  really 
is.  Dear  me,  no  1  They  possess  simply  a  bundle  of  incoher- 
ent ideas,  untested,  ill-digested,  but  a  wonderful  basis  for 
incessant  conversation.  Experience  comes,  of  course,  and 
for  the  most  part  it  is  unhappy  experience. 

Life  is  a  tragedy  to  every  Russian  simply  because  the  daily 
round  is  forgotten  by  him  in  his  pursuit  of  an  ultimate  mean- 
ing. We  in  the  West  have  learnt  to  despise  ultimate  mean- 
ings as  unpractical  and  rather  priggish  things. 

Nina  had  thought  so  much  and  tested  so  little.  She  loved 
so  vehemently  that  her  betrayal  was  the  more  inevitabla  For 
instance,  she  did  not  love  Boris  Qrogoff  in  the  least,  but  he 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  idea  of  freedom.  She 
was,  I  am  afraid,  beginning  to  love  Lawrence  desperately — 
the  first  love  of  her  life — and  he  too  was  connected  with  the 
idea  of  freedom  because  he  was  English.  We  English  do 
not  understand  sufSciently  how  the  Russians  love  us  for  our 
easy  victory  over  tyranny,  and  despise  us  for  the  small  use 
we  have  made  of  our  victory — and  then,  after  all,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  tyranny  too.  .  .  . 
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But  Nina  did  not  see  why  she  should  not  capture  Law- 
rence. She  felt  her  vitality,  her  health,  her  dominant  will 
beat  so  strongly  within  her  that  it  seemed  to  her  that  noth- 
ing could  stop  her.  She  loved  him  for  his  strength,  his  si- 
lence, his  good-nature,  yes,  and  his  stupidity.  This  last  gave 
her  a  sense  of  power  over  him,  and  of  motherly  tenderness  too. 
She  loved  his  stiff  and  halting  Russian — it  was  as  though 
he  were  but  ten  years  old. 

I  am  convinced,  too,  that  she  did  not  consider  that  she  was 
doing  any  wrong  to  Vera.  In  the  first  place  she  was  not 
"(s  yet  really  sure  that  Vera  cared  for  him.  Vera,  who  had 
been  to  her  always  a  mother  rather  than  a  sister,  seemed  an 
infinite  age.  It  was  ridiculous  that  V<-  'a  should  fall  in  love 
— Vera  so  stately  and  stem  and  removed  from  passion.  Those 
days  were  over  for  Vera,  and,  with  her  strong  sense  of  duty 
and  the  fitness  of  things,  she  would  realise  that.  Moreover 
Kina  could  not  believe  that  Lawrence  cared  for  Vera.  Vera 
was  not  the  figure  to  be  loved  in  that  way.  Vera's  romance 
had  been  with  Markovitch  years  and  years  ago,  and  now, 
whenever  Nina  looked  at  Markovitch,  it  made  it  at  once 
impossible  to  imagine  Vera  in  any  now  romantic  situation. 

Then  had  come  the  night  of  the  birthday  party,  and  sus- 
picion had  at  once  flamed  up  again.  She  was  torn  that  night 
and  for  days  afterwards  with  a  raging  jealousy. 

She  hated  Vera,  she  hated  Lawrence,  she  hated  herself. 
Then  again  her  mood  had  changed.  It  was,  after  all,  natural 
that  he  should  have  gone  to  protect  Vera ;  she  was  his  hostess ; 
he  was  English,  and  did  not  know  how  trivial  a  Russian  scene 
of  temper  was.  He  had  meant  nothing,  and  poor  Vera, 
touched  that  at  her  matronly  age  any  one  should  show  her 
attention,  had  looked  at  him  gratefully. 

That  was  all.  She  loved  Vera;  she  would  not  hurt  her 
with  such  ridiculous  suspicions,  and,  on  that  Friday  evening 
when  Semyonov  had  come  to  see  me,  she  had  been  her  old 
self  again,  behaving  to  Vera  with  all  the  tenderness  and  charm 
and  affection  that  were  her  most  delightful  gifts. 
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On  this  Sunday  morning  she  was  reassured ;  she  was  gay 
and  happy  and  pleased  with  the  whole  world.  The  excitement 
of  the  disturbances  of  the  last  two  days  provided  an  emo- 
tional background,  not  too  thrilling  to  be  painful,  because, 
after  all,  these  riots  would,  as  usual,  come  to  nothing,  but 
it  was  pleasant  to  feel  that  the  world  was  buzzing,  and  that 
without  paying  a  penny  one  might  see  a  real  cinematograph 
show  simply  by  walking  down  the  Nevski. 

I  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  exactly  happened  that  morn- 
ing until  Scmyonov  came  in,  but  I  can  see  the  Markovitch 
family,  like  ten  thousand  other  Petrograd  families,  as- 
sembling somewhere  about  eleven  o'clock  round  the  Samovar, 
all  in  various  stages  of  undress,  all  sleepy  and  pale-faced! 
and  B  little  befogged,  as  all  good  Russians  are  when,  through 
the  exigencies  of  sleep,  they've  been  compelled  to  allow  their 
ideas  to  escape  from  them  for  a  considerable  period.  They 
discussed,  of  course,  the  disturbances,  and  I  can  imagine 
Markovitch  portentously  announcing  that  "It  was  all  over, 
he  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  knowing.  .  .  ." 

As  he  once  explained  to  me,  he  was  at  his  worst  on  Sunday, 
because  he  was  then  so  inevitably  reminded  of  his  lost  youth. 

"It's  a  gloomy  day,  Ivan  Andreievitch,  for  all  those  who 
have  not  quite  done  -'-at  they  expected.  The  bells  ring, 
and  you  feel  that  thi  .ught  to  mean  something  to  you,  but 
of  course  one's  gone  past  ail  that.  .  .  .  But  it's  a  pity.  .  .  ." 

Nina's  only  thought  that  morning  was  that  Lawrence  was 
coming  in  the  afternoon  to  take  her  for  a  walk.  She  had  ar- 
ranged it  all.  After  a  very  evident  hint  from  her  he  had 
suggested  it.  Vera  had  refused,  because  some  aunts  were 
coming  to  call,  and  finally  it  had  been  arranged  that  after  the 
walk  Lawrence  should  bring  Nina  home,  stay  to  half-past 
six  dinner,  and  that  then  they  should  all  go  to  the  French 
theatre.  I  also  was  asked  to  dinner  and  the  theatre.  Xina 
was  sure  that  something  must  happen  that  afternoon.  It 
would  be  a  crisis.  ...  She  felt  within  her  such  vitality,  such 
power,  such  domination,  that  she  believed  that  to-day  she 
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oould  command  anything.  .  .  .  She  was,  poor  child,  supreme- 
ly confident,  and  that  not  through  conceit  or  vanity,  but 
simply  because  she  was  a  fatalist  and  believed  that  destiny 
had  brought  Lawrence  to  her  feet.  . 

It  was  the  final  proof  of  her  youth  that  she  saw  the  whole 
universe  working  to  fulfil  her  desire. 

The  other  proof  of  her  youth  was  that  she  began,  for  the 
first  time,  to  suffer  desperately.  The  most  casual  mention 
of  Lawrence's  name  would  make  her  heart  beat  furiously 
suffocating  her,  her  throat  dry,  her  cheeks  hot,  her  hands 
cold.  Then,  p,s  the  minute  of  his  arrival  approached,  she 
would  sit  as  though  she  were  the  centre  of  a  leaping  fire 
that  gradually  inch  by  inch  was  approaching  nearer  to 
her,  the  flames  staring  like  little  eyes  on  the  watch,  the  heat 
advancing  and  receding  in  waves  like  hands.  She  hoped  that 
no  one  would  notice  her  agitation.  She  talked  nonsense  to 
whomsoever  was  near  to  her  with  little  nervous  laughs;  she 
seemed  to  herself  to  be  terribly  unreal,  with  a  fierce  hostile 
creature  inside  her  who  took  her  heart  in  his  hot  hands  and 
pressed  it,  laughing  at  her. 

And  then  the  misery !  That  little  episode  at  the  circus  of 
which  I  had  beej  a  witness  was  only  the  first  of  many  dread- 
ful ventures.  She  confessed  to  me  afterwards  that  she  did 
not  herself  know  what  she  was  doing.  And  the  final  result 
of  these  adventures  was  to  encourage  her  because  he  had  not 
repelled  her.  He  must  have  noticed,  she  thought,  the  times 
when  her  hand  had  touched  his,  when  his  month  had  been 
so  close  to  hers  that  their  very  thoughts  had  mingled,  when 
she  had  felt  the  stuff  of  his  coat,  and  even  for  an  instant 
stroked  it.  He  must  have  noticed  these  things,  and  still  he 
had  never  rebuffed  her.  He  was  always  so  kind  to  her;  she 
fancied  that  his  voice  had  a  special  note  of  tenderness  in  it 
when  he  spoke  to  her,  and  when  she  looked  at  his  ugly,  quiet 
solid  face,  she  could  not  believe  that  they  were  not  meant 
for  one  another.  He  must  want  her,  her  gaiety,  happiness, 
youth— It  would  be  wrong  for  him  not  tol    There  could  be 
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no  girls  in  that  stupid,  practical,  far-a\.       England  who 
would  be  the  wife  to  him  that  she  would  L 

Then  tho  cursed  misery  of  that  waiting  I  Ti.  _,  could  hear 
in  their  sitting-room  the  steps  coming  up  the  stone  stairs  out- 
side their  flat,  and  every  step  seemed  to  he  his.  Ah,  he  had 
come  earlier  than  he  had  fixed.  Vera  had  stupidly  forgotten, 
perhaps,  or  he  had  found  waiting  any  longer  impossible. 
Yes,  surely  that  was  his  footfall ;  she  knew  it  so  well.  There, 
now  he  was  turning  towards  the  door;  there  was  a  pause; 
soon  there  would  be  the  tinkle  of  the  bell  i  .  .  . 

No,  he  had  mounted  higher;  it  was  not  Lawrence — only 
some  stupid,  ridiculous  creature  who  was  impertinently  dar- 
ing to  put  her  into  this  misery  of  die  'ppointment.  And  then 
she  would  wonder  suddenly  whether  she  had  been  looking  too 
fixedly  at  the  door,  whether  they  had  noticed  her,  and  she 
would  start  and  look  about  her  self-consciously,  blushing  a 
little,  her  eyes  hot  and  suspicious. 

I  can  see  her  in  all  these  rjoods;  it  was  her  babyhood 
that  was  leaving  her  at  last.  She  was  never  to  be  quite  so 
spontaneously  gay  again,  never  quite  so  careless,  so  audacious, 
so  casual,  so  happy.  In  Russia  the  awkward  age  is  very 
short,  very  dramatic,  often  enough  very  tragic  Nina  was  as 
helpless  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 

At  any  rate,  upon  this  Sunday,  she  was  sure  of >  her  after- 
noon. Her  eyes  were  wild  with  excitement.  Any  one  who 
looked  at  her  closely  must  have  noticed  her  strangeness,  but 
they  were  all  discussing  the  events  of  the  last  two  days;  there 
were  a  thousand  stories,  nearly  all  of  them  false  and  a  few 
true  facts. 

No  one  in  reality  knew  anything  except  that  there  had  been 
some  demonstrations,  a  little  shooting,  and  a  number  of 
excited  speeches.  The  town  on  that  lovely  winter  morning 
seemed  absolutely  quiet. 

Somewhere  about  mid-day  Semyonov  came  in,  and  without 
thinking  about  it  Nina  suddenly  found  herself  sitting  in  the 
window  talking  to  him.    This  conversation,  which  was  in  its 
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wwilts  to  have  an  important  influence  on  her  whole  life  cnn 
Unued  the  d*,riopment  which  that  eventful  Sunday  wafto 
effect  in  he*  Its  importance  lay  very  larirelv  !n  ft.  *  * 
that  her  uncle  had  neve'r  apoken  tJC^JZ^Z  a  '''^ 
up  woman  before.  Semyonov  waa,  of  coura;,  quite^W 
enough  to  real  ae  the  change  which  was  tran  foml  heT 
Lr  »  H  T!,**  ',''  '*  •""''''  *°'  •■"  ""^  '^vantage.  She  on 
.ntr,gued  by  h.m.    She  told  me  once  that  almost  her  elr^t 

t/l  K  u  .  .""■'  P""'"'  °"  "°^  "f  •'i"  stubborn  fingers- 
when  he  k:sscd  her  each  hair  of  his  beard  seemed  ufe  a 
pale,  taut  wire,  so  stiff  and  resolute  was  it.  Her  Uncle  Ivan 
was  a  flabby,  effeminato  creature  in  comparison.  Then  aa 
she  had  grown  older,  she  had  realised  that  he  was  a  dan™ 
mn,  dangerous  to  women,  who  loved  and  feai^d  arXaZ 
h.m.  Vera  said  that  he  had  great  power  over  them  and  mad« 
them  „,^    bie,      j  ^^,  ^^  ^^  bad,  wSd 

man.  But  this  only  served  to  make  him,  in  Nina's  ^vl  the 
more  a  romantic  figure.  ^   '  "" 

hlT'ZW^^  ^"^  °'^'"  *''*'*^  •■"  •»  tl-e  least  seriously 
had  tossed  her  m  the  air  spiritually  j„st  as  he  had  doS 
physically  when  she  was  a  baby,  had  ^ven  her  cWola^ 

hellf  deTr  Z  *""W^  cinema,  laughed  at  h^r  anl,' 
she  felt,  deeply  despised  her.  Then  came  the  war  and  he 
had  gone  to  the  Front,  and  she  had  almost  forgotten  him 
Then  came  the  romantic  story  of  his  being  deeply  Tlo"  w^h 

mrriaW  °  .'  •^^  ^^''''  '^"^  ^^^  --  Wbrokin  anS 
inconsolable  and  a  changed  man.  Was  it  wonderful  that 
on  his  return  to  Petrograd  she  should  feel  again  that  o5 
Byronic  (every  Russian  is  still  brought  up  on  Byron    rS 

old-fashioned  thing.  .  .  .  P^haps  they  all  misjudged  him 
perhaps  he  really  needed  comfort  and  consolatiorv    He  c^r- 
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fainly  seemed  kinder  than  he  used  to  be.    But,  until  to-day, 
he  had  never  talked  to  her  seriously. 

How  her  heart  leapt  into  her  throat  when  he  began,  at 
once,  in  his  quiet  soft  voice, 

"Well,  Nina  dear,  tell  me  all  about  it.  I  know,  so  yon 
needn't  be  frightened.    I  know  and  I  understand." 

She  flung  a  terrified  glance  around  her,  but  Uncle  Ivan 
was  reading  the  paper  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  her  broth- 
er-in-lav-  ^59  cutting  up  little  pieces  of  wood  in  his  work- 
shop, ami  Vera  was  in  the  kitchen. 

"What  do  you  mean  V  she  said  in  a  whisper.  "I  don't 
understand." 

"Yea,  you  do,"  he  answered,  smiling  at  her.  "You  know, 
Nina,  you're  in  love  with  the  Englishman,  and  have  been 
for  a  long  time.  Well,  why  not?  Don't  be  so  frightened 
about  It  It  is  quite  time  that  you  should  be  in  love  with 
some  one,  and  he's  a  fine  strong  young  man— not  over-blessed 
with  brains,  but  you  can  supply  that  part  of  it.  No,  I  think 
it's  a  very  good  match.  I  like  it.  Believe  me,  I'm  your 
friend,  Nina."    He  put  his  hand  on  hers. 

He  looked  so  kind,  she  told  me  afterwards,  that  she  felt 
as  though  she  had  never  known  him  before;  her  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears,  so  overwhelming  a  relief  was  it  to  find  some 
one  at  last  who  sympathised  and  understood  and  wanted  her 
to  succeed.  I  remember  that  she  was  wearing  that  day  a  thin 
black  velvet  necklet  with  a  very  small  diamond  in  front  of 
it.  She  had  been  given  it  by  Uncle  Ivan  on  her  last  birth- 
day, and  instead  of  making  her  look  grown-up  it  gave  her  a 
ridiculously  childish  appearance  as  though  she  had  stolen  in-^o 
Vera's  bedroom  and  dressed  up  in  her  things.  Then,  with 
her  fa-r  tousled  hair  and  large  blue  eyes,  open  as  a  rule  with 
a  startled  expression  as  though  she  had  only  just  awakened 
into  an  astonishingly  exciting  world,  she  was  altogether  as  un- 
protected and  as  guileless  and  as  honest  as  any  humaa  beinj; 
alive.  I  don't  know  whether  Semyonov  felt  her  innocence 
and  youth— I  expect  he  conaid.jred  very  little  beside  the  plans 
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that  he  had  then  in  view  ._j  • 

very  intereatingtrh^  ie  JkA^K'*^'*'"''  '^^ 
thoughtful  uncle  oug^  to  .^K  '°  •"'  '"^  1 '  ''>°«».  ''*-. 
fi«t  love-affair.  From  ILT  .  ,  f*"  '""«''*  "P  •»««  her 
..tion  in  the  windr^iL  ^'^"^'^"'""-'"'"''•"nve.^ 

word  that  can-jChHrout"^  '""•  ""^  •*''«^«'  -'^ 

.on^a;e'j:;:^--;^';;-nt  o  .,iv„  „^,  ,^^^  ^^ 

fectly  right.  Fou  werroZ  a  '  H  then  '"''  "«'*-*«" 
now.  I  had  nothing  to  sav  n  l*^Iu  *''^"-y°"  ''^  «  wcman 
give  you  a  little  KZiap:i!i*.r"-  ^  -»  !"«'?  you, 

pleasS  ^dtelted!"'*  '''"''  "^''^''-     «^«  -'  "-thleaaly 

weren.  .4t:nirth';^V:d' to'  ^  f  tt  "'  ^ 
there's  anything  wronp  «f  oil    v  .  ^'        "''°  *  ™««»  that 

closer  togeL^an72t-;;   t  y^  fnTl'^X  ^  ''^ ' 
and  love  them,  can  do "  '      °  ^°^  *^^ 

apart  were  Nicho  a7'     nv'n«oL     O^  '"  ^^'^P'^HT  them 
ago  seen  that  these  invZ?  '^"'^  ^^^  1«<1  long 

anything,  tha  S  rwT^TmT  "'''  °T  ^^«  *"*  <«'°«'  t^ 
ie  might  by  takiL Th^"'^f  T'f  T«  ^'•=^°'"''' ti""*  when 
kind,  be  maintai^^ri  ""If  ^^'"P  "'  ''°"'** ''"»  "^  the 
thought  of  h"m  ,S  fnJ  u'T"''"''^'  »"'*  *«  -«^ 
thing'to  do,  si;  i:^ el,  ;^^^^^^^^      ''"'t^^  her.    Th"^ 

of  his  inventions,'to  showtirw  :  :£^'^^^ 
pursuing  them  to  iw™,,.^    i,-  '^"^  *^'n»n  njnsense  his 

^   '    ^"'*  ^''"'   >u  approved  of  them.    I 
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fcetrd  yon  only  the  otLer  day  telling  him  that  it  ww  •  good 
Idea,  and  that  he  mu»t  go  on " 

■/^^'"t'"''*.!*?^^"'"'-  "^•"*  ^"  ""y  wealme,.,  I'm 
atraid.  I  couldn't  bear  to  disappoint  him.  Bnf  it  wa* 
wrong  of  me— and  I  knew  it  at  the  time." 

Now  Nil  1  had  alway.  rather  admired  her  brother-in-law's 
invention,.  She  had  thought  it  very  clever  of  him  to  think 
of  such  things,  and  she  had  wondered  why  other  people  did 
not  applaud  him  more. 

Now  suddenly  she  saw  tha  it  was  very  selfish  of  him  to  (to 

and  Vera  had  to  do  all  the  drudgery.  She  was  suddenly  in- 
dicant with  him.    In  how  clear  a  light  her  uncle  placed 

.lv!i!^*V'''°*^xT''  '^°'"  '"■'^  Somyonov,  "is  to  laugh  at  him 
about  them.  Not  very  much,  not  u,ikind]y,  but  enough  to 
make  him  see  the  folly  of  it" 

"I  think  he  does  s^e  that  already,  poor  Nicholas,"  said 
JNina  with  wisdom  beyond  her  years. 

"tZ°.  ^^f  ^ u'"'''"'  "I"*  ^*™  together,"  said  Semyonov, 
that  s  what  we  have  to  do,  you  and  I.    And  believe  me,  dear 
Nwa,  I  on  my  side  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  you.    We  are 
friends,  aren't  we  ?— not  only  uncle  and  niece." 

"Yes,"  said  Nina  breathlessly.  That  was  all  that  there 
was  to  t^,e  conversation,  but  it  was  quite  enough  to  make 
A  ma  feel  as  though  she  had  already  woa  her  heart's  desire. 
11  any  one  as  clever  as  her  uncle  believed  in  this,  then  it 
must  be  true.  It  had  not  been  only  her  own  silly  imapna- 
tion-Lawrense  cared  for  her.  Her  uncle  had  seen  it,  crther- 
JorW  °^"  ^^''^  encouraged  her-Lawrenoe  cared 

Suddenly,  in  the  happy  spontaneity  of  the  moment  she 
did  wha-he  very  seldom  did,  bent  forward  and  kissed  him. 
^_  She  told  me  afterwardr  ihat  that  kiss  seemed  to  displease 

He  got  up  and  walked  away. 
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know  that  Nina  retu„.cd  ,ubdS  a^d  r^,  i^c^-  V  " 
.ma«.ne  them  ,.,i„,  out  into  that  quiot  Zna^^Z 
"long  the  de^rted  ,,uay;  tho  quiet  that  aCnoon  1?  I  ^ 

nificant  he  scarcely  heard     TT;,      i  ^  "°°  ■'«" 

''pr  T^t "  --^^  :nt  r^rrc  *"''""' 

unct  r,      m\'"''  "°*  '""'  «■«*  --ersation  with  her 
uncle  she  vould  have  realised  more  clearly  how  s  ^ht  . 

friffhtenhim      A^l        L    ,     *  ^"**'*'^     ^^^  "»"«*  not 
hi^^ilrand^^t    "     "  'rf  ''''°  "'  -*«  'olk^d  l«-ide 

hand  on  his  sleeve  at  87  it  ^1  V  i  ?P^''  ^^'  ^" 
the  dusk.  Vera  Zl^lTZZ^tr^ZT''''-'' 
that  his^e^  would  r„^  fo  hers,  thatt^^  O  ^^ 

I  found  them  all  «aterl  at  dinner  when  I  entered.    I 
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ing  up  at  the  Nicholas 


hrought  them  the  new»  of  the  ihoof 
StutidtL 

^^   "I'orhap«,  wc  had  better  not  go  to  the  theatre,"  T  »aid. 
A  number  of  people  were  killed  this  afternoon,  and  all  the 
trams  are  stopped." 

Still  it  was  all  remote  from  us.  They  laughed  at  the  idea 
■'f  not  going  to  the  theatre.  'T'ho  ticket,  had  bcm  bought  two 
weeks  ago,  and  the  walk  would  be  pleasant.  Of  cnur*  we 
would  go.  It  would  be  fun,  too,  to  see  whether  anythiuL' 
were  happening.  '       ^ 

With  how  strange  .  ,,l«rity  I  remember  the  evenU  o'  t.,.t 
evening.  It  is  detached  and  bangs  by  itself  among  tht  mv  , 
events  of  that  amazing  time,  as  though  it  had  been  framed 
and  separevd  for  some  especial  purpose.  My  impression  of 
the  colour  jx  it  now  is  of  a  scene  intensely  quiet 

I  saw  at  once  on  my  arrival  that  V^era  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  receive  me  back  into  her  fr'andship.  And  I  saw 
too,  that  she  included  Lawrence  in  this  ostracism.  She  sat 
there,  stiflf  and  cold,  om-'ing  and  talking  simply  because  she 
was  compelled,  for  po  mess  sake,  to  do  so.  She  would 
scarcely  speak  to  me  a.  all,  and  when  I  saw  this  I  turned 
and  devoted  myself  to  Uncle  Ivan,  who  was  always  delighted 
to  make  me  a  testing-ground  for  his  Er  ^lish. 

But  poor  Jerry!  Had  I  not  been  inxious  lert  a  scene 
should  burst  upon  us  all  I  could  have  :  .ghed  at  the  humour 
ot  It.  Vera  s  attitude  was  a  complete  surprise  to  him.  He 
had  not  seen  her  during  the  preceding  week,  and  that  absence 
from  her  had  heightened  his  desire  until  it  burnt  his  very 
throat  with  its  flame.  One  glaree  from  her,  when  he  came 
in,  would  have  contented  him.  He  could  have  rested  then 
happily,  quietly;  but  instead  of  that  glance  she  had  avoided 
his  eye,  her  hand  was  cold  and  touched  his  only  for  an 
instant.  She  had  not  spoken  to  him  again  after  the  first 
greeting.  I  am  sure  that  he  had  never  known  a  time  when 
his  feehnfp  threatened  to  be  coo  much  for  him.  His  hold 
on  himself  and  his  emotions  had  been  complete      "These 
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fellers,"  he  ones  etid  to  me  about  some  Enssians,  "are  al- 
ways letting  their  feelings  overwhelm  them— like  women 
And  they  like  it  Funny  thing!"  Well,  funny  or  no,  he 
realised  it  now;  his  true  education,  like  Nina's,  like  Vera's 
like  Bohun's,  like  Markovitch's,  perhaps  like  my  own,  was 
only  now  beginning.  Funny  and  pathetic,  too,  to  watch  his 
broad,  red,  genial  face  struggling  to  express  a  polite  interest 
in  the  conversation,  to  show  nothing  but  friendliness  and 
courtesy.  His  eyes  were  as  restless  as  minnows ;  they  darted 
for  an  instant  towards  Vera,  then  darted  off  again,  then 
flashed  back.  His  hand  moved  for  a  plate,  and  I  saw  that 
It  was  shaking.  Poor  Jerry !  He  had  learnt  what  suffering 
was  during  those  last  weeks.  But  the  most  silent  of  us  all 
that  evening  was  Markovitch.  He  sat  huddled  over  his  food 
and  never  said  a  word.  If  he  looked  up  at  all  he  glowered, 
and  so  soon  as  he  had  finished  eating  he  returned  to  his 
workshop,  closing  the  door  behind  him.  I  caught  Semyonov 
looking  at  him  with  a  pleasant,  speculative  smile.  .  .  . 

At  last  Vera.  Nina,  Lawrence,  and  I  started  for  the 
theatre.  I  can't  say  that  I  was  expecting  a  very  pleasant 
evening,  but  the  deathlike  stilhiess,  both  of  ourselves  and 
the  town  did,  I  confess,  startle  me.  Scarcely  a  word  was 
exchanged  by  us  between  the  English  Prospect  and  Saint 
Isaac's  Square.  The  square  looked  lovely  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  and  I  said  something  about  it  It  was  indeed 
very  fine,  the  cathedral  like  a  hovering  purple  cloud,  the  old 
sentry  in  his  high  peaked  hat,  the  black  statue,  and  the  blue 
shadows  over  the  snow.  It  was  then  that  Lawrence,  with  an 
air  of  determined  strength,  detached  Vera  from  us  and 
walked  ahead  with  her.    I  saw  that  he  was  talking  eagerly 

Nina  said,  with  a  little  shudder,  "Isn't  it  quiet,  Durdles? 
As  though  there  were  ghosts  round  every  comer." 

^'Hope  you  enjoyed  your  walk  this  afternoon,"  I  said. 
"No,  it  was  quiet  then.     But  not  like  it  is  now.    Let's 
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walk  faster  and  catch  the  others  np.  Do  yon  believe  in 
ghosts,  Durdles!" 

"Yes,  I  think  I  do." 

"So  do  I.  Was  it  true,  do  you  think,  ahont  the  people 
being  shot  at  the  Nicholas  Station  to-day?" 

"I  daresay." 

"Perhaps  all  the  dead  people  are  crowding  round  here  now. 
Why  isn't  any  one  out  walking?" 

"I  suppose  they  are  all  frightened  by  what  they've  heard, 
and  think  it  better  to  stay  at  home." 

We  were  walking  down  the  Morskaia,  and  our  feet  gave 
out  a  ringing  echo. 

"Let's  keep  up  with  them,"  Nina  said.  When  we  had 
joined  the  others  I  found  that  they  were  both  silent — ^Law- 
rence very  red.  Vera  pale.  We  were  all  feeling  rather  weary. 
A  woman  met  us.  "You  aren't  allowed  to  cross  the  Nevaki," 
she  said;  "the  Cossacks  are  stopping  everybody."  I  can 
see  her  now,  a  stout,  red-faced  woman,  a  shawl  over  her 
head,  and  carrying  a  basket.  Another  woman,  a  prostitute 
I  should  think,  came  up  and  joined  us. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked  us. 

The  stout  woman  repeated  in  a  trembling,  agitated  voice, 
"You  aren't  allowed  to  cross  the  Nevski.  The  Cossacks  are 
stopping  everybody." 

The  prostitute  shook  her  head  in  her  alarm,  and  little  flakes 
of  powder  detached  themselves  from  her  nose.  "Bozhe  moi — 
bozhe  moi!"  she  said,  "and  I  promised  not  to  be  late." 

Vera  then,  very  calmly  and  quietly,  took  command  of 
the  situation.  "We'll  go  and  see,"  she  said,  "what  is  really 
the  truth." 

We  turned  up  the  side  street  to  the  Moika  Canal,  which 
lay  like  powdered  crystal  under  the  moon.  Not  a  soul  was 
in  sight. 

There  arrived  then  one  of  the  most  wonderful  moments 
of  my  life.  The  Nevski  Prospect,  that  broad  and  mighty 
thoroughfare,  stretched  before  us  like  a  great  silver  riveni 
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It  was  utterly  trramphantly  bare  and  naked.  Under  the 
moon  It  flowed,  with  proud  tranquillity,  go  far  as  the  eye 
could  see  between  its  high  black  banks  of  silent  houses. 

At  intervals  of  about  a  hundred  yards  the  Cossack  pickets, 
like  ebony  statues  on  their  horses,  guarded  the  way.  Down 
the  whole  silver  expanse  not  one  figure  was  to  be  seen;  so 
beautiful  was  it  under  the  high  moon,  so  still,  so  quiet,  so 
proud,  that  it  was  revealing  now  for  the  first  time  its  real 
splendour.  At  no  time  of  the  night  or  day  is  the  Nevski 
deserted.  How  happy  it  must  have  been  that  night!  .  .  . 
For  US,  it  was  as  though  we  hesitated  on  the  banks  of  a 
Piyer.  I  felt  a  strange  superstitution,  as  though  something 
said  to  me,  "You  cross  that  and  you  are  plunged  irrevocably 
into  a  new  order  of  events.  Go  home,  and  you  wiU  avoid 
danger."  Nina  must  have  had  something  of  the  same  feel- 
ing, because  she  said: 

"Let's  go  home.    They  won't  let  us  cross.    I  don't  want 
to  cross,    let's  go  home." 

But  Vera  said  firmly,  "Nonsense!  We've  gone  so  far 
We've  got  the  tickets.    I'm  going  on." 

I  felt  the  note  in  her  voice,  superstitiously,  as  a  kind  of 
desperate  challenge,  as  though  she  had  said  : 

"Well,  you  see  nothing  worse  can  happen  to  me  than  hag 
happened." 
Lawrence  said  roughly,  "Of  course,  we're  going  on." 
The  prostitute  began,  in  a  trembling  voice,  as  though  we 
must  all  of  necessity  understand  her  case : 

"I  don't  want  to  be  late  this  time,  because  I've  been  late 
so  often  before.  ...  It  always  is  that  way  with  me  .  .  . 
always  unfortunate.  .  .  ." 

We  started  across,  and  when  we  stepped  into  the  shining 
silver  surface  we  all  stopped  for  an  instant,  as  though  held 
by  an  invisible  force. 

^    "That's  it,"  said  Vera,  speaking  it  seemed  to  herself. 
So  It  always  is  with  us.     AU  revolutions  in  Russia  end 
this  way " 
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An  unmounted  Cossack  came  forward  to  us. 

"No  hanging  about  there,"  he  said.    "Cross  quickly, 
one  is  to  delay." 

We  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  Moika  bridge.  I 
thought  of  the  Cossacks  yesterday  who  had  assured  the  people 
that  they  would  not  fire — well,  that  impulse  had  passed. 
Protopopoff  and  his  men  had  triumphed. 

We  were  all  now  in  the  shallows  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  canal.  The  prostitute,  who  was  still  at  our  side,  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  as  though  she  were  going  to  speak.  I 
think  she  wanted  to  ask  whether  she  might  walk  with  us  a  lit- 
tle way.  Suddenly  she  vanished  without  sound,  into  the  black 
shadows. 

"Come  along,"  said  Vera.  "We  shall  be  dreadfully  late." 
She  seemed  to  be  mastered  by  an  overpowering  desire  not  to 
hi)  left  alone  with  Lawrence.  She  hurried  forward  with  Nina, 
and  Lawrence  and  I  came  more  slowly  behind.  Wo  were 
now  in  a  labyrinth  of  little  streets  and  black  overhanging 
flats.  Not  a  soul  anywhere — only  the  moonlight  in  great 
broad  flashes  of  light — once  or  twice  a  woman  hurried  by 
keeping  iu  the  shadow.  Sometimes,  at  the  far  end  of  the 
street,  we  saw  the  shining,  naked  Nevski. 

Lawrence  was  silent,  then,  just  as  we  were  turning  into 
the  square  where  the  Michailovsky  Theatre  was  he  began: 

"What's  the  matter?  .  .  .  What's  the  matter  with  her, 
Durward?    What  have  I  done?" 

"I  don't  know  that  you've  done  anything,"  I  answered. 

"But  don't  you  see  ?"  he  went  on.  "She  won't  speak  to 
me.  She  won't  look  at  me.  I  won't  stand  this  long.  I  tell 
you  I  won't  stand  it  long.  I'll  make  her  come  off  with  me 
in  spite  of  them  all.  I'll  have  her  to  myself.  I'll  make  her 
happy,  Durward,  as  she's  never  been  in  all  her  life.  But 
I  must  have  her.  ...  I  can't  live  close  to  her  like  this, 
and  yet  never  be  with  her.  Never  alone,  never  alone.  Why 
is  she  behaving  like  this  to  me?" 

He  spoke  really  like  a  man  in  agony.    The  words  coming 
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from  him  in  little  tortured  sentences  as  though  they  were 
squeezed  from  him  desperately,  with  pain  at  every  breath 
that  he  drew. 

"She's  afraid  of  herself,  I  expect,  not  of  you."  I  put 
my  hand  on  his  sleeve.  "Lawrence,"  I  said,  "go  home.  Go 
back  to  England.  This  is  becoming  too  much  for  both  of 
you.  J^othing  can  come  of  it,  but  unhappiness  for  every- 

"No!"  he  said.  "It's  too  late  for  any  of  your  Platonic 
advice,  Durward.  I'm  going  to  have  her,  even  though  the 
earth  turns  upside  down." 

We  went  up  the  steps  and  into  the  theatre.  There  was 
of  course,  scarcely  any  one  there.  The  Michailovsky  is  not 
a  large  theatre,  but  the  staUs  Looked  extraordinarily  desolate 
every  seat  watching  one  ^ith  a  kind  of  insolent  wink  as 
though,  like  the  Nevski  ten  minutes  before  it  said,  "Well  now 
you  humans  are  getting  frightened,  you're  all  stopping  away. 
We're  coming  back  to  our  own!" 

There  was  some  such  malicious  air  about  the  whole  theatre. 
Above,  in  the  circle,  the  little  empty  boxes  were  dim  and 
shadowy,  and  one  fancied  figures  moved  there,  and  then  saw 
that  there  was  no  ona  Some  one  up  in  the  gallery  laughed, 
and  the  laugh  went  echoing  up  and  down  the  empty  spaces. 
A  few  people  cama  in  and  sat  nervously  about,  and  no  one 
spoke  except  in  a  low  whisper,  because  voices  sounded  so 
loud  and  impertinent. 

Then  again  the  man  in  the  gallery  laufHed,  and  every 
one  looked  up  frowning.  The  play  began,  it  was,  I  think, 
Les  Idees  de  FranQoke,  but  of  that  I  cannot  be  sure.  It  was 
a  farce  of  the  regular  French  type,  with  a  bedroom  off,  and 
marionettes  who  continually  separated  into  couples  and  ei«. 
gled  together.  The  giggling  to-night  was  of  a  sadlv  hollow 
sort.  I  pitied  and  admired  the  actors,  spontaneo'us  as  a 
rule,  but  now  bravely  stuflBng  any  kind  of  sawdust  into  the 
figures  m  their  hands,  but  the  leakage  was  terrible,  and  the 
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■awduat  lay  scattered  all  about  the  stage.  The  four  of  ua 
sat  as  solemn  as  statues— I  don't  think  one  of  us  smiled.  It 
was  during  the  second  Act  that  I  suddenly  laughed.  I  don't 
know  that  anything  very  comic  was  happening  on  the  stage, 
but  I  was  aware,  with  a  kind  of  ironic  subconsciouaneas,  that 
some  of  the  superior  spirits  in  their  superior  Heaven  must 
be  deriving  a  great  deal  of  fun  from  our  situation.  There 
was  Vera  thinking,  I  suppose,  of  nothing  but  Lawrence,  and 
Lawrence  thinking  of  nothing  but  Vera,  and  Nina  thinking 
of  nothing  but  Lawrence,  and  the  audience  thinking  of  their 
safety,  and  the  players  thinking  of  their  salaries,  and  Pro- 
topopoff  at  home  thinking  of  his  victory,  and  the  Czar  in 
Tsarskoe  thinking  of  his  Godsent  autocracy,  and  Europe 
thinking  of  its  ideals,  and  Germany  thinking  of  its  militarism 
—all  self-justified,  all  mistaken,  and  all  fulfilling  some  deeper 
plan  at  whose  purpose  they  could  not  begin  to  guess.  And 
how  intermingled  we  all  were !  Vera  and  Nina,  M.  Robert  and 
Mdlle.  Flori  on  the  other  side  of  the  footlights,  Trenchard 
and  T^'arie  killed  in  Galicia,  the  Kaiser  and  Hindenburg, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  postmaster  of  my 
village  in  Glebeshire. 

The  curtain  is  coming  down,  the  fat  husband  is  deceived 
once  again,  the  lovers  are  in  the  bedroom  listening  behind 
the  door,  the  comic  waiter  is  winking  at  the  chamber- 
maid. .  .  . 

The  lights  are  up  and  we  are  alone  again  in  the  de- 
serted theatre. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  interval  I  wont  out  into  the 
passage  behind  the  stalls  to  escape  from  the  chastened  ,  '  - 
pering  that  went  trembling  up  and  down  like  the  hu  ^ 
of  terrified  snakes.  I  leaned  against  the  wall  in  the  deserted 
passage  ajid  watched  the  melancholy  figure  of  the  cloak-room 
attendant  huddled  up  on  a  chair,  his  head  between  his  hands. 

Suddenly  I  saw  Vera.  She  came  up  to  me  ns  though  she 
were  going  to  walk  past  me,  and  then  she  stopped  and  spoke. 
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She  tallced  fast,  not  looking  at  me,  but  b^ond,  down  the 
passaga 

"I'm  aorry,  Ivan  Andreievitch,"  she  said.  "I  was  cross 
the  other  day.    I  hurt  you.    I  oughtn't  to  have  done  that." 

"You  know,"  I  said,  "that  I  never  thought  of  it  for  a 
minuta" 

"No,  I  was  wrong.  But  I've  been  terribly  worried  dur- 
ing these  last  weeks.  I've  thought  it  all  out  to^ay  and  I've 
decided — "  there  was  a  catch  in  her  breath  and  she  p-nsed; 
■he  went  on— "decided  that  there  mustn't  be  any  more  weak- 
ness. I'm  much  weaker  than  I  thought.  I  would  be  ashamed 
if  I  didn't  think  that  shame  was  a  silly  thing  to  have.  But 
now  I  am  quite  clear ;  I  must  make  Nicholas  and  Nina  happy. 
Whatever  else  comes  I  must  do  that.  It  has  been  terrible, 
these  last  weeks.  We've  all  been  angry  and  miserable,  and 
now  I  must  put  it  right.  I  (jan  if  I  try.  I've  been  forgetting 
that  I  chose  my  own  life  myself,  and  now  I  mustn't  be 
cowardly  because  it's  diflScult.  I  will  make  it  rieht  mv- 
self.  ..."  ^         ^ 

She  paused  again,  then  she  said,  looking  me  straight  in 
the  face, 

"Ivan  Andreievitch,  does  Nina  care  for  Mr.  Lawrence?" 

She  was  looking  at  me,  with  large  black  eyes  so  simply, 
with  such  trust  in  me,  that  I  could  only  tell  her  the  truth 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "she  does." 

Her  eyes  fell,  then  she  looked  up  at  me  again. 

"I  thought  so,"  she  said.    "And  does  he  care  for  her?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "he  does  not." 

"ixe  must,"  she  said.  "It  would  be  a  very  happy  thing 
for  them  to  marry." 

She  spoke  very  low,  so  that  I  could  scarcely  hear  her  words. 

"Wait,  Vera,"  I  said.  "Let  it  alone.  Nina's  very  young. 
The  mood  will  pass.  Lawrence,  perhaps,  will  go  back  to 
England." 

She  drew  in  her  breath  and  I  saw  her  hand  tremble,  but 
she  still  looked  at  me,  only  now  her  eyes  were  not  so  clear. 
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Then  alie  laughed.  "I'm  getting  an  old  woman,  Ivan  Andreie- 
vitch.  It's  ridiculous.  .  .  ."  She  broke  off.  Then  held 
out  her  hand. 

"But  we'll  always  be  friends  now,  won't  we  ?  I'll  never 
be  cross  with  you  again." 

I  took  her  hand.  "I'm  getting  old  too,"  I  said.  "And  I'm 
useless  at  everything.  I  only  make  a  bungle  of  everything  I 
try.    But  I'll  be  your  true  friend  to  the  end  of  my  time " 

The  bell  rang  and  we  went  back  into  the  theatre. 


And  yet,  strangely  enough,  when  I  lay  awake  that  night 
in  my  room  on  my  deserted  island,  it  was  of  Markovitch 
that  I  was  thinking.  Of  all  the  memories  of  the  preceding 
evening  that  of  Markovitch  huddled  over  his  food,  sullen 
and  glovering,  with  Semyonov  watching  him,  was  predomi- 
nant. 

Markovitch  was,  so  to  speak,  the  dark  horse  of  them  all, 
and  he  was  also  whenone  came  to  look  at  it  all  the  way  round 
the  centre  of  the  story.  And  yet  it  was  Markovitch  with  his 
inconsistencies,  his  mysteries,  his  impulses,  and  purposes, 
whom  I  understood  least  of  them  all.  He  makes,  indeed,  a 
very  good  symbol  of  my  present  difficulties. 

In  that  earlier  experience  of  Marie  in  the  forests  of  Galicia 
the  matter  had  been  comparatively  easy.  I  had  <  en  been 
concerned  with  the  outward  manifestation  of  war  -cannon, 
cholera,  shell,  and  the  green  glittering  trees  of  the  forest  it- 
self. But  the  war  had  made  progress  since  then.  It  had 
advanced  out  of  material  things  into  the  very  souls  of  men. 
It  was  no  longer  the  forest  of  bark  and  tinder  with  which  the 
chiefs  of  this  world  had  to  deal,  but,  to  adapt  the  Russian 
proverb  itself,  "with  the  dark  forest  of  the  hearts  of  men." 

How  much  more  baffling  and  intangible  this  new  forest, 
and  how  deeply  serious  a  business  now  for  those  who  were 
still  thoughtlessly  and  selfishly  juggling  with  human  affairs. 
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"There  is  no  ammunition,"  I  remember  crying  deaperatelj- 
.n  Oahca.  We  had  moved  further  than  tho%„e«Hon  oi 
ammunition  now.  ^ 

I  had  a  grange  dream  that  night.  I  saw  my  old  forest  of 
two  years  bcfore-the  very  woods  of  Buchatch  with  the  hot 
painted  leaves,  the  purple  slanting  sunlight,  the  smell,  the 
cries  the  wh.rr  of  the  shell.  But  in  my  dream  the  only  in- 
habitant of  that  forest  was  Markovitch.  IIo  was  pursued  bv 
some  animal.  What  beast  it  was  I  could  not  see,  always  the 
actual  vision  was  denied  to  mo,  but  I  could  hoar  it  plunging 
through  the  thickets,  and  once  I  caught  a  glimpse  cf  a  dark 
crouching  body  like  a  shadow  against  the  light 

But  Markovitch  I  s,w  all  the  time,  sweating  with  heat  and 
terror,  his  clothes  torn,  his  oyes  inflamed,  his  breath  coming 
in  d^perate  pants,  turning  one,  and  again  as  though  he 
would  stop  and  offer  defiance,  tlien  hasting  on,  his  face  and 
hands  scratched  and  bleeding.  I  wanted  to  offer  him  help 
and  assistance  but  sorriething  prevented  me;  I  could  not  get 
to  him.  Finally  he  vanishe-l  from  my  sight  and  I  wag  left 
alone  in  the  painted  forest.  .  .  . 

All  the  next  morning  I  sat  and  wondered  what  I  had  bet- 
ter do,  and  at  last  I  decided  that  I  would  go  and  see  Henrv 
xlohun. 

I  had  not  seen  Bohun  for  several  weeks.  I  myself  had 
been,  of  late,  less  to  the  flat  in  the  English  Prospect,  but  I 
knew  that  he  had  taken  my  advice  that  he  should  be  kind 
o  Nicholas  Markovitch  with  due  British  seriousness,  and 
that  he  had  been  trying  to  bring  some  kind  of  relationship 
about.  He  had  even  asked  Markovitch  to  dine  alone  with 
him,  and  Markovitch,  although  he  declined  the  invitation 
was,  1  believe,  greatly  touched. 

So,  about  half-past  one,  I  started  off  for  Bohun's  office  on 
the  Fontanka.  I've  said  somewhere  before,  I  think,  that 
Bohun  s  work  was  in  connection  with  the  noble  but  uphill 
task  of  enlightening  the  Russian  public  as  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  war,  the  British  character,  and  the  Anglo-Russian 
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alliance.  I  say  "uphill,"  becaure  only  a  few  of  the  real  popu- 
lation of  Russia  showed  the  slightest  desire  to  know  anything 
whatever  about  any  country  outside  their  own.  Their  inter- 
est is  in  ideas  not  in  boundaries— and  what  I  mean  by  "real" 
will  be  made  pat  ,nt  by  the  events  of  this  very  day.  However, 
Bohun  did  his  best,  and  it  was  not  his  fault  that  the  British 
Government  could  only  spare  enough  n.cn  and  money  to 
cover  about  one  inch  of  the  whole  of  Russia— and,  I  hasten 
to  add,  that  if  that  same  British  Government  had  plastered 
the  whole  vast  country  from  Arehaiijel  to  Vladivostock  with 
pamphlets,  orators,  and  photoi^aphs  it  would  not  have  altered 
in  the  slightest  degree,  after  events.  ' 

To  make  any  effect  in  Russia  Engltnd  needed  not  only 
men  and  money  but  a  hundred  years'  experience  of  the 
country.  That  same  experience  was  possessed  by  the  Ger- 
mans alone  of  all  tlie  Western  p.,oples— and  they  have 
not  neglected  to  use  it. 

I  went  by  tram  to  the  Fontaria,  and  the  streets  seemed 
absolutely  quiet.  That  strange  shining  Nevski  of  the  night 
before  was  a  dream.  Some  ore  in  the  tram  said  something 
about  rifle-shot!-  in  the  Summer  Garden,  but  no  one  listened. 
As  Vera  hai*.  said  last  night  we  had,  none  of  us,  much  faith 
in  Russian  revolutions. 

I  went  up  in  the  lift  to  the  Propaganda  office  and  found 
It  8  very  nice  airy  place,  clean  and  smart,  with  coloured  ad- 
vbxlisements  by  Shepperson  and  others  on  the  walls,  pictures 
of  Hampstead  and  St.  Albans  and  Kew  Gardens  that  looked 
strangely  satisfactory  and  homely  to  me,  and  rather  touching 
and  innocent.  There  were  several  young  women  clicking 
away  at  typewriters,  and  maps  of  the  Western  front,  and  a 
colossal  toy  map  of  the  London  Tube,  and  a  nice  English 
library  with  all  the  best  books  from  Chaucer  to  D.  H  Law- 
re^e  and  from  the  Reliyio  Medici  to  E.  V.  Lucas'  Lmdon. 
Everything  seemed  clean  and  simple  and  a  little  deserted, 
as  though  the  heart  of  the  Russian  public  '.ad  not,  as  yet 
quite  found  its  way  there.    I  think  "j-lieless"  was  the  ad- 
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jective  that  came  to  my  mini,  and  certainly  Bnrrowi,  the 
head  of  the  place — a  large,  red-faced,  amiling  man  with  Klaaaei 
— leemed  to  mo  altogether  too  cheerful  and  pleased  with  life 
to  penetrate  the  wicked  reccsgee  of  Russian  pessimism. 

I  went  into  Bohun's  room  and  found  him  very  hard  at 
work  in  a  serious,  emphatic  way  which  only  made  me  feel 
that  ho  was  playing  at  it.  He  had  a  little  bookcase  over  his 
table,  and  I  noticed  the  Qeorgian  Book  of  Verse,  Conrad's 
Nostromo,  and  a  translation  of  Ropshin's  Pale  Ilorge. 

"Altogether  too  pretty  and  literary,"  I  said  to  him ;  "you 
ought  to  be  getting  at  the  peasant  with  a  pitchfork  and  • 
hammer — not  admiring  the  Intelligentzia." 

"I  daresay  you're  right,"  he  said,  blushing.  "But  what- 
ever we  do  we're  wrong.  We  have  fellows  in  htra  cursing 
us  all  day.  If  we're  simple  we're  told  we're  not  clever 
enough ;  if  we're  clever  we^re  told  we're  too  complicated.  If 
we're  militant  we're  told  we  ought  to  be  tender-hearted,  and 
if  we're  tender-hearted  we're  told  we're  sentimentiil — and  at 
the  end  of  it  all  the  Russians  don't  care  a  damn." 

"Well,  I  daresay  you're  doing  some  good  somewhere,"  I 
said  indulgently. 

"Come  and  look  at  my  view,"  he  said,  "and  see  whether 
it  isn't  splendid." 

He  spoke  no  more  than  the  truth.  We  looked  across 
the  Canal  over  the  roofs  of  the  city — domes  and  towers  and 
turrets,  grey  and  white  and  blue,  with  the  dark  red  walls  of 
many  of  the  older  houses  stretched  like  an  Arabian  carpet 
beneath  white  bubbles  of  clouds  that  here  and  there  marked 
the  blue  sky.  It  was  a  scene  of  intense  peace,  the  smoke  ris- 
ing from  the  chimneys,  Isvostchicks  stumbling  along  on  the 
farther  banks  of  the  Canal,  and  the  people  sauntering  in  their 
usual  lazy  fashion  up  and  down  the  Nevski.  Immediately 
below  our  window  was  a  skating-rink  that  stretched  straight 
across  the  Canal.  There  were  some  figures,  like  little  dolls, 
skating  up  and  down,  and  they  looked  rather  desolate  beside 
the  deserted  band-stands  and  the  empty  seats.     On  the  road 
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outside  our  door  a  cart  loaded  with  wood  ilowly  moved  along, 
the  high  hoop  over  the  horae's  back  gleaming  with  red  and 
blue. 

"Yes,  it  M  a  view  I"  I  said.  "Splendid  I— and  all  as  quiet 
as  though  there'd  been  no  disturbances  at  all.  Ilave  you 
heard  any  news  ?" 

"No,"  said  Bohun.  "To  tell  the  truth  I've  been  so  busy 
that  I  haven't  had  time  to  ring  up  the  Embassy.  And  we've 
had  no  one  in  this  morning.  Monday  morning,  you  know," 
he  added ;  "always  very  few  people  on  Monday  morning" — 
as  though  he  didn't  wish  me  to  think  that  the  office  was  al- 
ways deserted. 

I  watched  the  little  doll-like  men  circling  placidly  round 
and  round  the  rink.  One  bubble  cloud  rose  and  slowly  swal- 
owcd  up  the  sun.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  sharp  crack  like  the 
breaking  of  a  twig.  "What's  that  1"  I  said,  stepping  forward 
on  to  the  balcony.    "It  sounded  like  a  shot." 

"I  didn't  hear  anything,"  said  Bohun.  "You  get  funny 
echoes  up  here  sometimes."  We  stepped  back  into  Bohun's 
room  and,  if  I  had  had  any  anxieties,  they  would  at  once,  I 
think,  have  been  reassured  by  the  unemotional  figure  of  Bo- 
hun's typist,  a  gay  young  woman  with  peroxide  hair,  who 
was  typing  away  as  though  for  her  very  life. 

"Look  here,  Bohun,  can  I  talk  to  you  alone  for  a  minute  ?" 
I  asked. 

The  peroxide  lady  left  us. 

"It's  just  about  Markovitch  I  wanted  to  ask  yon,"  I  went 
on.  "I'm  infernally  worried,  and  I  want  your  help.  It  may 
seem  ridiculous  of  me  to  interfere  in  another  family  like 
this,  with  people  with  whom  I  have,  after  all,  nothing  to  do. 
But  there  are  two  reasons  why  it  isn't  ridiculous.  One  is 
the  deep  affection  I  have  for  Nina  and  Vera.  I  promised 
them  my  friendship,  and  now  I've  got  to  back  that  promise. 
And  the  other  is  that  you  and  I  are  really  responsible  for 
bringing  Lawrence  into  the  family.  They  never  would  have 
known  him  if  it  hadn't  been  for  us.     There's  danger  and 
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trouble  of  tmrj  iort  browing,  and  Sraiyonor,  m  yon  know, 
it  helping  it  on  whorovor  be  can.  Well,  now,  what  I  want 
to  know  if,  bow  much  bave  you  leen  of  Markovitcb  lately, 
and  ba«  ho  talked  to  you  ?" 

Bohun  ccniidered.  "I've  wen  very  little  of  him,"  he  Mid 
at  lait.  "I  think  he  avoids  me  now.  lie's  lur'.  a  weird  bird 
that  it's  impossible  to  tell  of  wbst  he's  really  thinking.  I 
know  he  was  pleased  when  I  asked  him  to  dino  with  me  at 
the  Bear  the  other  night  He  looked  most  awfxdly  pleased. 
But  he  wouldn't  come.  It  was  as  though  he  suspected  that  I 
was  laying  a  trap  for  him." 

"But  what  have  you  noticed  about  him  otherwise  f" 

"Well,  I've  seen  very  little  of  him.  He's  sulky  just  now. 
lie  suspected  Lawrence,  of  course — always  after  that  night 
of  Nina's  party.  But  I  think  that  he's  reassured  again. 
And  of  course  it's  all  so  ridiculous,  because  there's  nothing 
to  suspect,  absolutely  nothing — is  there  ?" 

"Absolutely  nothing,"  I  answered  firmly. 

He  sighed  with  relief.  "Oh,  you  don't  know  how  glad  I 
am  to  hear  that,"  he  saiJ.  "Because,  although  I've  known 
that  it  was  all  right,  Vera's  been  so  odd  lately  that  I've  won- 
dered— you  know  how  I  care  about  Vera  and " 

"How  do  you  mean — odd  ?"  I  sharply  interrupted. 

"Well — for  instance — of  course  I've  told  nobody — and  you 
won't  tell  any  one  either — but  the  other  night  I  found  her 
crying  in  the  flat,  sitting  up  near  the  table,  sobbing  her  heart 
out.  She  thought  every  one  was  out^I'd  been  in  my  room 
and  she  hadn't  known.  But  Vera,  Durward — Vera  of  all 
people  1  I  didn't  let  her  see  me — aho  doesn't  know  now  that 
I  heard  her.  But  when  you  care  for  any  one  as  I  care  for 
Vera,  it's  awful  to  think  that  she  can  suffer  like  that  and 
one  can  do  nothing.  Oh,  IVirward,  I  wish  to  God  I  wasn't 
80  helpless  I  You  know  before  I  came  out  to  Kussia  I  felt 
80  old ;  I  thought  there  was  nothing  I  couldn't  do,  that  I  was 
good  enough  for  anybody.     And  now  I'm  the  most  awful 
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■M.     Fancy,  Durward !    Thiio  poenu  of  mioo— I  thought 
they  were  wuoderful.     1  thought " 

He  wai  interrupted  by  a  ludden  aharp  crackle  like  a  fire 
bunting  into  a  hlar«  quite  cinae  at  hand.  We  both  iprang 
to  the  window*,  threw  them  open  (they  were  not  lealed,  fur 
Bonie  unknown  teaion),  and  rushed  out  on  to  the  balcony. 
The  scene  in  front  of  u»  was  ju«t  what  it  had  been  before — 
the  bubble  clouda  were  itill  tailing  laiily  before  the  blue, 
the  skaters  were  still  hovering  on  the  ico,  the  cart  of  wood 
that  I  had  noticed  was  vanishing  slowly  into  the  distance. 
But  from  the  Liteiny — just  over  the  bridge— came  a  con- 
fused jumble  of  shouts,  cries,  and  then  the  sharp,  unmistak- 
able rattle  of  a  machine-gun.  It  was  funny  to  see  the  casual 
life  in  front  of  one  suddenly  pause  at  that  sound.  The  doll- 
like skaters  seemed  to  spiL  fur  a  moment  and  then  freeze; 
one  figure  began  to  run  acrogs  the  ico.  A  small  boy  came 
racing  down  our  sfreot  shouting.  Several  men  ran  out  from 
doorways  and  stooH  looking  up  into  the  sky,  as  though  they 
thought  the  noise  had  come  irom  there.  The  sun  was  just 
setting;  the  bubble  clouds  were  pink,  and  windows  flashed 
fire.  The  rattle  of  the  machine-gun  suddenly  stopped,  and 
there  was  a  moment's  silcnco  when  the  only  sound  in  the 
whole  world  was  the  clatter  of  the  wood-cart  turning  the 
comer.  1  could  see  to  the  right  cr  me  the  crowds  in  the 
Nevski,  that  had  looked  ''ko  tlie  continual  unwinding  of  a 
ragged  skein  of  black  silk,  break  their  regular  movement  and 
split  up  like  flies  falling  away  from  an  opening  door. 

We  were  all  on  the  balcony  by  now — the  stout  Burrows, 
Peroxide,  and  another  lady  typist,  Watson,  the  thin  ard 
most  admirable  secretary  (he  held  the  place  together  by  his 
diligence  and  order),  two  Russian  clerks,  Heury,  and  I. 

We  all  loaned  over  the  railings  and  looked  down  into  the 
street  beneath  us.     To  our  left  the  Fontanka  Bridge  wa 
quite  deserted— then,  suddenly,  an  extraordinary  prooessioL 
poured  across  it.     At  that  same  moment  (at  any  rate  it 
seems  so  now  to  me  on  looking  back)  the  sun  disappeared, 
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leavitii;  a  world  of  pale  grey  mist  shot  with  gold  and  purple. 
The  stars  were,  many  of  them,  already  out,  piercing  with 
their  sharp  cold  brilliance  the  winter  sky. 

We  could  not  at  first  see  of  what  exactly  the  crowd  now 
pouring  over  the  bridge  was  composed.  Then,  ns  it  turned 
and  came  down  our  street,  it  revealed  itself  as  something 
so  theatrical  and  melodramatic  as  to  be  incredible.  Incred- 
ible, I  say,  because  the  rest  of  the  world  was  not  theatrical 
with  it.  That  was  always  to  be  the  amazing  feature  of  the 
new  scene  into  which,  without  knowing  it,  I  was  at  that 
moment  stepping.  In  Galicia  the  stage  had  been  set — 
ruined  villages,  plague-stricken  peasants,  shell-holes,  trenches, 
roads  cut  to  pieces,  huge  trees  levelled  to  the  ground,  his- 
toric chateaux  pillaged  and  robbed.  But  here  the  world  was 
still  the  good  old  jog-trot  world  that  one  had  always  known ; 
the  shops  and  hotels  and  theatres  remained  as  they  had 
always  been.  There  would  remain,  I  believe,  for  ever  those 
dull  Jaeger  undergarments  in  the  windows  of  the  bazaar, 
and  the  bound  edition  of  Tchekov  in  the  book-shop  just  above 
the  Moika,  and  the  turtle  and  the  gold-fish  in  the  aquarium 
near  Elisseieff;  and  whilst  those  things  were  there  I  could 
not  believe  in  melodrama. 

And  we  did  not  believe.  We  dug  our  feet  into  the  snow, 
and  leaned  over  the  balcony  railings  absorbed  with  amused 
interest.  The  procession  consisted  of  a  number  of  motor 
lorries,  and  on  these  lorries  soldiers  were  heaped.  I  can 
use  no  other  word  because,  indeed,  they  seemed  to  be  all  piled 
upon  one  another,  some  kneeling  forward,  some  standing, 
some  sitting,  and  all  with  their  rifles  pointing  outwards  until 
the  lorries  looked  like  hedgehogs.  Many  of  the  rifles  had 
pieces  of  red  cloth  attached  to  them,  and  one  lorry  displayed 
proudly  a  huge  red  flag  that  waved  high  in  air  with  a  sort 
of  flaunting  arrogance  of  its  own.  On  either  side  of  the 
lorries,  filling  the  street,  was  the  strangest  mob  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  There  seemed  to  be  little  sign  of  or- 
der or  discipline  amongst  them  as  they  were  all  shouting 
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different  cries:  'T5own  the  Fontanka!"  "No,  the  Duma'" 
"To  the  Nevaki!"  "No,  no,  TovaristcU  (comrades),  to  the 
Nicholas  Station!" 

Such  a  rabble  was  it  that  I  remember  that  mv  first  thought 
was  of  pitying  indulgence.  So  this  was  the  ^and  outcome 
of  Boris  Grogoff's  eloquence,  and  the  Rat's  plots  for  plunder  I 
—a  fitting  climax  to  such  vain  dreams.  I  saw  the  Cossack 
that  ebony  figure  of  Sunday  night.  Ten  such  men,  and  this 
rabble  was  dispersed  for  ever!  I  felt  inclined  to  loan  over 
and  whisper  to  them,  "Quick!  quick!  Go  home!  .  .  . 
They'll  be  here  in  a  moment  and  catch  you !" 

And  yet,  after  all,  there  seemed  to  be  some  show  of  disci- 
pline. I  noticed  that,  as  the  crowd  moved  forward,  men 
dropped  out  and  remained  picketing  the  doorways  of  the 
street.  Women  seemed  to  be  playing  a  large  part  in  the 
affair,  peasants  with  shawls  over  their  heads,  many  of  them 
leading  hy  the  hand  small  children. 

Burrows  treated  it  all  as  a  huge  joke.  "By  Jove,"  he 
cried,  speaking  across  to  me,  "Durward,  it's  like  that' play 
Martin  Harvey  used  to  do— what  was  it?— about  the  French 
Revolution,  you  know." 

"  'The  Only  Way,' "  said  Peroxide,  in  a  prim  strangled 
voice. 

"That's  it— 'The  Only  Way'— with  their  red  flags  and 
all.     Don't  they  look  ruffians,  some  of  them?" 

There  was  a  great  discussion  going  on  under  our  windows. 
All  the  lorries  had  drawn  up  together,  and  the  screaming, 
chattering,  and  shouting  was  like  the  noise  of  a  parrots' 
aviary.  The  cold  blue  light  had  climbed  now  into  the  sky 
which  was  thick  with  stars;  the  snow  on  the  myriad  roofs 
stretched  like  a  filmy  cloud  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  The 
moving,  shouting  crowd  grew  with  every  moment  mistier. 

Oh,  dear!  Mr.  Burrows,"  said  the  little  typist,  who  waa 
not  Peroxide.  "Do  you  think  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  get 
home  ?   We're  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  you  know.    Do 
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you  think  the  bridges  will  be  up?  My  mother  will  be  so 
terribly  anxious." 

"Oh,  you'll  get  home  all  right,"  answered  Burrows  cheer- 
fully. "Just  wait  until  this  crowd  has  gone  by.  I  don't 
expect  there's  any  fuss  down  by  the  river.  .  .  ." 

His  words  were  cut  short  by  some  order  from  one  of  the 
fellows  below.  Others  shouted  in  response,  and  the  lorries 
again  began  to  move  forward. 

"I  believe  he  was  shouting  to  us,"  said  Bohun.  "It 
sounded  like  'Get  off  or  'Get  away.'  " 

"Not  he !"  said  Burrows ;  "they're  too  busy  with  their  ovm 
affairs." 

Then  th.ugs  happened  quickly.  There  was  a  sudden 
strange  silence  below;  I  saw  a  quick  flame  from  some  fire 
that  had  apparently  been  lit  on  the  Fontanka  Bridge;  I  heard 
the  same  voice  call  out  once' more  sharply,  and  a  second  later 
I  felt  rather  than  heard  a  whizz  like  the  swift  flight  of  a 
bee  past  my  ear;  I  was  conscious  that  a  bullet  had  struck 
the  brick  behind  me.  That  bullet  swung  me  into  the 
Bevolution.  .  .  . 


tx 

.  .  .  We  were  all  gathered  together  in  the  ofiSce.     I  heard 
one  of  the  Russians  say  in  an  agitated  whisper,  "Don't  turn  - 
on  the  light!  .  .  .  Don't  turn  on  the  light!    They  can  see!" 

We  were  all  in  half-darkness,  our  faces  mistily  white.  I 
could  hear  Peroxide  breathing  in  a  tremulous  manner,  as 
though  in  a  moment  she  would  break  into  hysteria. 

"We'll  go  into  the  inside  room.  We  can  turn  the  light 
on  there,"  said  Burrows.  We  all  passed  into  the  reception- 
room  of  the  office,  a  nice  airy  place  with  the  library  along  one 
wall  and  bright  coloured  maps  on  the  other.  We  stood  to- 
gether and  considered  the  matter. 

"It's  real !"  said  Burrows,  his  red,  cheery  face  perplexed 
and  strained.     "Who'd  have  thought  it?" 
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"Of  course  it's  real !"  cried  Bohun  impatiently  (Burrows' 
optimism  had  been  often  di£Bcult  to  bear  with  indulgence). 

"Now  you  seel  What  about  your  beautiful  Russian  mys- 
tic now  ?" 

"Oh  dear!"  cried  the  little  Russian  typist.  "And  my 
mother  I  .  .  .  What  ever  shall  I  do?  She'll  hear  reports 
and  think  that  I'm  being  murdered.  I  shall  never  get 
across." 

"You'd  better  stay  with  me  to-night,  Miss  Peredonov," 
said  Peroxide  firmly.  "My  flat's  quite  close  here  in  Gagarin- 
sky.    We  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you." 

"You  can  telephone  to  your  mother,  Miss  Peredonov," 
Baid  Burrows.     "No  difficulty  at  all." 

It  was  then  that  Bohun  took  me  aside. 

"Look  here  I"  he  said.  "I'm  worried.  Vera  and  Nina 
were  going  to  the  Astoria  to  have  tea  with  Semyonov  this 
afternoon.  I  should  think  the  Astoria  might  be  rather  a 
hot  spot  if  this  spreads.  And  I  wouldn't  trust  Semyonov. 
Will  you  come  down  with  me  there  now  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "of  course  I'll  come." 

We  said  a  word  to  Burrows,  put  on  our  Shubas  and 
goloshes,  and  started  down  the  stairs.  At  every  door  there 
were  anxious  faces.     Out  of  one  flat  came  a  very  fat  Jew. 

"Gentlemen,  what  is  this  all  a' ,  at?" 

"Riots,"  said  Bohun. 

"Is  there  shooting?" 

"Yes,"  sai-'  Bohun. 

"Bozhe  n.  ,  Bozhe  moi!  And  I  live  over  on  Vassily 
Ostrov!  What  do  you  advise,  Gaspoda?  Will  the  bridees 
be  up?"  * 

"Very  likely,"  I  answered.     "I  should  stay  here." 

"And  they  are  shooting  ?"  he  asked  again. 

"They  are,"  I  answered. 

"Gentlemen,  gentlemen— stay  for  a  moment.  Perhaps  to- 
gether we  could  think.  ...  I  am  all  alone  here  except  for 
a  lady  .  .  .  most  unfortunate.  .  .  ." 
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But  we  could  not  stay. 
h„P^  «'°^'d  into  which  we  stepped  wa.  wonderful.     Tl 
background  of  snow  under  the  star-blazing  sky  made  t  ev 

crowd  and  becoming  part  of  it,  were  at  once,  as  one  so  of te 

IndT^H  T"  rV'  ■'•  '*  '^''"'^  -«^  «  childish  helpS 
and  good-natured  throng.  No  one  seemed  to  know  anythte 
of  arms  or  directions.  There  were,  as  I  have  already  saW 
many  women  and  little  children,  and  some  of  thTciviliai 
who  had  nfle,  looked  quite  helpless.     I  saw  one  boyTo  Z 

There  was  as  yet  no  class  note  in  the  demonstration  an 
the  only  host^e  cries  I  heard  were  against  ProtopS  an 

a^k^  an'd  hllT"'  '"'  'T  *'"«'*-'  behindT Von 
^^tJ^  ^  J  T  "  ^""derful  sight.  Some  one  had 
lighted  a  large  bonfire  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  th« 
fh?7  ''"'^'^il'f-  -d  higher  into  the  air'b   3„t1„^ 

«toLfat-'  f  gold    flinging  ,p  ,,;  snor^Sn 

Tori^th'itT'fin^^^-^^^^^^^^^ 

Doys.     On  the  end  of  his  rifle  was  a  ragged  red  cloth 

fire  llT  V.°-  ^  *""  ''"'■  I  «"-  l-'^  ^B  wave,  td  the 
fire  beh.x,d  h.m  exaggerated  his  figure  and  then  d  or^Jd  il 
nto  a  straggling  silhouette  against  the  snow.  Th?^re^ 
seemed  deserted  except  for  this  group,  although  now  I  S 
hear  distant  shouting  on  every  side  nfm»  »„  1 1  """  \<'°""' 
clap.Iap-clap.lap  of  a  machin^^ii;  "''  '  *'  '"°°°''°°"^ 
I  heard  him  say,  "TovaristcU!  now  is  your  time '  Don't 
hesitate  ,n  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom!    As  o^r  brefhren 

Vrll  ,  •  ,.    ^  ^™y  ''  ^"''''g  °^er  to  our  side.     The 

Preobrojenski  have  come  over  to  us  and  have  arrest^  their 
officers  and  taken  their  arms.  We  must  finish  wUh  Protl 
popoif  and  our  other  tyrants,  and  see  that  we  hive  Vi^ 
rule.     TovanstcW  there  will  never  be  such  a  chanl  l^n, 
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and  you  will  repent  for  ever  if  you  have  not  played  your  part 
in  the  great  fight  for  freedom  1" 

So  it  went  on.  It  did  not  seem  that  his  audience  was 
greatly  impressed.  It  was  bewildered  and  dazed.  But  the 
fire  leapt  up  behind  him  giving  him  a  legendary  splendour, 
and  the  whole  picture  was  romantic  and  unreal  like  a  gaudy 
painting  on  a  coloured  screen. 

We  hurried  through  into  the  Kevski,  and  this  we  found 
nearly  deserted.  The  trams  of  course  had  stopped,  a  few 
figures  hurried  along,  and  once  an  Isvostchick  went  racing 
down  towards  the  river. 

"Well,  now,  we  seem  to  be  out  of  it,"  said  Bohun,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  "I  must  say  I'm  not  sorry.  I  don't  mind 
France,  where  you  can  tell  which  is  the  front  and  which  the 
back,  but  this  kind  of  thing  does  get  on  one's  nerves.  I  dare- 
say it's  only  local.  We  shall  find  them  all  as  easy  as  any- 
thing at  the  Astoria,  and  wondering  what  we're  making  a 
fuss  about." 

At  that  moment  we  were  joined  by  an  English  merchant 
whom  we  both  knew,  a  stout  elderly  man  who  had  lived  all 
his  life  in  Russia.  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  In  a  state 
of  extreme  terror.  I  had  always  known  him  as  a  calm,  con- 
ceited, stupid  fellow,  with  a  great  liking  for  Russian  ladies. 
This  pastime  he  was  able  as  a  bachelor  to  enjoy  to  the  full. 
Now,  however,  instead  of  the  ruddy,  coarse,  self-confident 
merchant  there  was  a  pallid,  trembling  jelly-fish. 

"I  say,  you  fellows,"  he  asked,  catching  my  arm.  "Where 
are  you  off  to  ?" 

"We're  off  to  the  Astoria,"  I  answered. 

"Let  me  come  with  you.  I'm  not  frightened,  not  at  all — 
all  the  same  I  don't  want  to  be  left  alone.  I  was  in  the 
1905  affair.  That  was  enough  for  me.  Where  are  they 
firing — do  you  know?" 

"All  over  the  place,"  said  Bohun,  enjoying  himself. 
"They'll  be  down  here  in  a  minute." 

"(Jood  God!    Do  you  really  think  so?    It's  terrible — 
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these  fellows-  once  they  get  loose  they  stick  at  nothing.  .  .  . 
I  remembei  in  1905.  .  .  .  Good  heavens!  Where  had  we 
better  go?    It's  very  exposed  here,  isn't  it?" 

"It's  very  exposed  everywhere,"  said  Bohun.  "I  doubt 
whether  any  of  us  are  alive  in  the  morning." 

"Good  heavens  I  You  don't  say  sot  Why  should  they 
interfere  with  us?" 

"Oh,  rich,  you  know,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  And  then 
we're  Englishmen.     They'll  clear  out  all  the  English." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  really  English.  My  mother  was  Russian. 
I  could  show  them  my  papers.  .  .  ." 

ISohun  laughed.  "I'm  only  kidding  you,  Watchett,"  he 
said.  "We're  safe  enough,  look,  there's  not  a  soul  about !" 
We  were  at  the  corner  of  the  Moika  now;  all  was  absolutely 
quiet.  Two  women  and  a  man  were  standing  on  the  bridge 
talking  together.  A  few  stars  clustered  above  the  bend  of 
the  Canal  seemed  to  shift  and  waver  ever  so  slightly  through 
a  gathering  mist,  like  the  smoke  of  blowing  candles. 

"It  seems  all  right,"  said  the  merchant,  sniflBng  the  air 
suspiciously  as  though  he  expected  to  smell  blood.  We  turned 
towards  the  Morskaia.  One  of  the  women  detached  herself 
from  the  group  and  came  to  us. 

"Don't  go  down  the  Morskaia,"  she  said,  whispering,  as 
though  some  hostile  figure  were  leaning  over  her  shoulder. 
"They're  firing  round  the  Telephone  Exchange."  Even  as 
she  spoke  I  heard  the  sharp  clatter  of  the  machine-gun  break 
out  again,  but  now  very  close,  and  with  an  intimate  note  as 
tho'^h  it  were  the  same  gun  that  I  had  heard  before,  which 
had  been  tracking  me  down  round  the  town. 
"Do  you  hear  that  ?"  said  the  merchant 
"Come  on,"  said  Bohun.  "We'll  go  down  the  Moika. 
That  seems  safe  enough!" 

How  strangely  in  the  flick  of  a  bullet  the  town  had 
changed !  Yesterday  every  street  had  been  friendly,  obvious, 
and  open ;  they  were  now  no  longer  streets,  but  secret  blind 
avenues  with  strange  trees,  fantastic  doors,  shuttered  windows, 
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a  grinning  moon,  maliciouB  Btan,  and  anow  that  lay  there 
simply  to  prevent  every  sound.  It  was  a  town  truly  be- 
leaguered as  towns  are  in  dreams.  The  uncanny  awe  with 
which  I  moved  across  the  bridge  was  increased  when  the  man 
with  the  women  turned  towards  me,  and  I  saw  that  he  was — 
or  seemed  to  be — thnt  same  grave  bearded  peasant  whom  I 
had  seen  by  the  river,  whom  Henry  had  seen  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, who  remained  with  one,  as  passing  strangers  sometimes 
do,  like  a  symbol  or  a  message  or  a  threat. 

He  stood,  with  the  Nevski  behind  him,  calm  and  grave, 
and  even  it  seemed  a  little  amused,  watching  me  as  I  crossed. 
I  said  to  Bohun,  "Did  you  ever  see  that  fellow  before  i" 

Bohun  turned  and  looked. 

"No,"  he  said. 

"Don't  you  remember?  The  man  that  first  day  in  the 
Kazan?" 

"They're  all  alike,"  Bohun  said.     "One  can't  tell.  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  come  on,"  said  the  merchant.  "Let's  get  to  the 
Astoria." 

We  started  down  the  Moika,  past  that  faded  picture-shop 
where  there  are  always  large  moth-eaten  canvases  of  corn- 
fields under  the  moon  and  Russian  weddings  and  Italian 
lakes.  We  had  got  very  nearly  to  the  little  street  with  the 
wooden  hoardings  when  the  merchant  gripped  my  arm. 

"What's  that  ?"  he  gulped.  The  silence  now  was  intense. 
We  could  not  hear  the  machine-gun  nor  any  shouting.  The 
world  was  like  a  picture  smoking  under  a  moon  now  red 
and  hard.  Against  the  wall  of  the  street  two  women  were 
huddled,  one  on  her  knees,  her  head  pressed  against  the 
thighs  of  the  other,  who  stood  stretched  as  though  crucified, 
her  arms  out,  staring  on  to  the  Canal.  Beside  a  little  kiosk, 
on  the  space  exactly  in  front  of  the  side  street,  lay  a  man 
on  his  face.  His  bowler-hat  had  rolled  towards  the  kiosk; 
his  arms  were  stretched  out  so  that  he  looked  oddly  like  the 
shadow  of  the  woman  against  the  wall. 

Instead  of  one  hand  there  was  a  pool  of  blood.     The 
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other  hand  with  all  the  flngeri  stretched  wa.  yellow  again.i 
the  «now.  " 

Ab  we  came  up  a  bullet  from  the  Monkaia  rtruck  th. 
kiosk. 

The  woman,  not  moving  from  the  wall,  laid,  "They've  ihol 
my  husband  ...  he  did  nothing." 

The  other  woman,  on  her  knees,  only  cried  without  ceasing. 

The  merchant  said,  "I'm  going  back— to  the  Europe,"  and 
he  turned  and  ran. 

"What's  down  that  street  ?"  I  said  to  the  woman,  as  though 
I  expected  her  to  say  "Hobgoblins."     Bohun  said,  "This  is 

rather  beastly We  ought  to  move  that  fellow  out  of 

that.     He  may  be  alive  still." 

And  how  silly  such  a  sentence  when  only  yesterday,  just 
here,  there  was  the  beggar  who  sold  boot-laces,  and  just 
there,  where  the  man  lay,  an  old  muddled  Isvoetchick  asleep 
on  his  box!" 

We  moved  forward,  and  instantly  it  was  as  though  I  were 
in  the  middle  of  a  vast  desert  quite  alone  wi'i  all  the  hoeta 
of  heaven  aiming  at  me  malicious  darts.  As  I  bent  down 
my  back  was  so  broad  that  it  stretched  across  Petrograd,  and 
my  feet  were  tiny  like  frogs. 

We  pulled  at  the  man.  His  head  rolled  and  his  face  turned 
over  and  the  mouth  was  full  of  snow.  It  was  so  still  that 
I  whispered,  whether  to  Bohun  or  myself,  "God  I  wish 
somebody  would  shout!"  Then  I  heard  the  wood  of  the 
kiosk  crack,  ever  so  slightly,  like  an  opening  door,  and  panic 
flooded  me  as  I  had  never  known  it  do  during  all  my  time 
at  the  Front.  e.  j        o 

"I've  no  strength,"  I  said  to  Bohun. 
"Pull  for  God's  sake!"  he  answered.    We  dragged  the 
body  a  httle  way;  my  hand  clutched  the  thigh,  which  was 
hard  and  cold  under  the  stuff  of  his  clothing.     His  head 
rolled  round,  and  his  eyes  now  were  covered  with  snow 
We  dragged  him,  and  he  bumped  grotesquely.     We  had  him 
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under  the  wal),  near  the  two  women,  and  the  blood  welled 
out  and  dripped  in  a  spreading  pool  at  the  women's  feet. 

"Now,"  said  Bohun,  "we've  got  to  run  for  it." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  I,  as  though  I  were  making  a  sud- 
den discovery,  "I  don't  think  I  can."  I  leaned  hack  against 
the  wall  and  looked  at  the  pool  of  hlood  near  the  kiosk  where 
the  man  had  been. 

"Oh,  but  you've  got  to,"  said  Bohun,  who  seemed  to  feel 
no  fear.     "Wo  can't  stay  here  all  night" 

"No,  I  know,"  I  answered.  "But  the  trouble  is — I'm  not 
myself."  And  I  was  not.  That  was  the  trouble.  I  was 
not  John  Uurward  at  all.  Some  stranger  was  here  with  a  new 
heart,  poor  shrivelled  limbs,  an  enormous  nose,  a  hot  mouth 
with  no  eyes  at  all.  This  stranger  had  usurped  my  clothes 
and  he  refused  to  move.  He  was  tied  to  the  wall  and  he 
would  not  obey  me. 

Bohun  looked  at  mo.  "I  say,  Durward,  come  on,  it's  only 
a  step.     We  must  get  to  the  Astoria." 

But  the  picture  of  the  Astoria  did  not  stir  mo.  I  should 
have  seen  Nina  and  Vera  waiting  there,  and  that  should 
have  at  once  determined  me.  So  it  would  have  been  had 
I  been  myself.  This  other  man  was  there  .  .  .  Nina  and 
Vera  meant  nothing  to  him  at  all.  But  I  could  not  explain 
that  to  Bohun.  "I  can't  go  ,  .  ."  I  saw  Bohun's  eyes — I 
was  dreadfully  ashamed.  "You  go  on  ..."  I  muttered. 
I  wanted  to  tell  him  that  I  did  not  think  that  I  could  endure 
to  feel  again  that  awful  expansion  of  my  back  and  the  turn- 
ing my  feet  into  toads. 

"Of  course  I  can't  leave  you,"  he  said. 

And  suddenly  I  sprang  back  into  my  own  clothes  again. 
I  flung  the  charlatan  out  and  he  flumped  off  into  air. 

"Come  on,"  I  said,  and  I  ran.  No  bullets  whizzed  past 
us.  I  was  ashamed  of  running,  and  we  walked  quite  quietly 
over  the  rest  of  the  open  apace. 

"Funny  thing,"  I  said,  "I  was  damned  frightened  for  a 
moment." 
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KI  El< '«  ! 


"It'i  the  lilence  and  the  house,"  uid  Bohnn. 

mnZTf^^A  '"""'^^  -^  , remember    nothing   between    th.( 

Sd  th^r""";  r"'"'  "'  "'"  ^"""«-  ^o  «"■"  have 
«kirted  the  Canal,  keeping  in  the  .hadow  of  the  wall   then 

crossed  the  Saint  Isaac's  Square.     The  next  thi^  I  can 

recall  ,s  our  atand.ng,  rather  breathle,,.  i„  ,he  hall  of  the 

Aatona,  and  the  first  per«,n,  I  mw  there  wore  Vera  and 

N.„„,  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  .taircase,  aaying  ^^U^g. 

VerllnHi        8««'«:"l''tmg  together.     I  came  nearer  to 

where"  ILT  /"f-*"  Tf  '  "^"""""^^  "  »>"«  »°-*^ 
Where.       She  was  standing,  her  head  up,  watching  the  doors 

her  eyes  glowed  with  anticipation,  her  li^  were  a  lUtle  parted! 

She  never  moved  at  all,  but  was  so  vital  that  the  rest  of  the 

Nina  turned  round  and  spoke  to  some  one,  and  I  saw  that^ 
was  Semyonov  who  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  h  s 
thick  legs  apart,  stroking  his  beard  with  his  hand. 

We  came  forward  and  Nina  began  at  once— 

^Curdles— tell  us!     What's  happened?" 

««/,.,  ^T'"J  ""^""^d-  The  lights  after  the  dark 
and  the  snow  bewildered  me,  and  the  noise  and  excitement 
of  the  Russian  officers  were  deafening 

Nina  went  on,  her  face  lit.  "Can't  you  tell  us  anything? 
We  haven't  heard  a  word.  We  came  just  in  an  ordinafv 
way  about  four  o'clock.  There  wasn't  a  sound  and  th  J 
just  as  we  were  sitting  down  to  tea.  they  all  came  burtW 
in,  say.ng  that  all  the  officers  were  being  murdered^  and  thaf 

Protopopoff  was  killed,  and  that " 

^^r^*""'^*?^  anyway,"  said  a  young  Russian  officer,  turn- 
ing round  to  us  excitedly.  "I  had  it  from  a  friend  ™f 
mine  who  was  passing  just  as  they  stuck  him  in  the  stomach. 
He  saw  It  al,  they  dragged  him  out  of  his  house  and  stuck 

nim  m  the  stomach " 

"They  say  the  Czar's  been  shot,"  said  another  officer,  a 
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fat,  rcd-faccd  man  with  very  bright  red  trotwerg,  "and  tbat 
Bndziancko's  fornK'd  a  government.  .  .  ." 

I  heard  on  every  side  inch  words  as  "People — Rodziancko 
— Protopo]KilT — Freedom,"  and  the  officer  tolling  his  tale 
again.  "And  they  stuck  him  in  the  stomach  just  as  be  was 
passing  his  house.  .  .  ." 

Through  all  this  tule  Vera  never  moved.  1  saw,  to  my 
surprise,  thut  I.iiwrence  was  there  now,  standing  near  her 
but  never  spouking.     Semyonov  stood  on  the  stairs  watching. 

Suddenly  I  snw  that  she  wanted  me. 

"Ivan  Andrcievitch,"  she  said,  "will  you  do  something 
for  me?"  She  spoke  very  low,  and  her  eyes  did  not  look 
at  me,  but  beyond  us  nil  out  to  the  door. 

"Certainly,"  I  said. 

"Will  you  keep  Alcxei  Potrovitch  here  I  Mr.  Lawrence 
and  Mr.  Bohnn  can  see  us  home.  I  don't  want  him  to  come 
with  us.    Will  you  ask  him  to  wait  and  speak  to  you !" 

■I  went  up  to  him.  "Semyonov,"  I  said,  "I  want  a  word 
with  you,  if  I  may " 

"Certainly, '  ho  said,  with  that  irritating  smile  of  his,  as 
though  he  knew  exactly  of  what  I  was  thinking. 

We  moved  up  the  dark  stairs.  As  we  went  I  beard  Vera's 
clear,  calm  voice : 

"Will  you  see  us  home,  Mr.  Lawrence  ?  .  .  .  I  think  it's 
quite  safe  to  go  now." 

We  stopped  on  the  first  floor  under  the  electric  light. 
There  were  two  easy-chairs  there,  with  a  dusty  palm  behind 
them.     We  sat  down. 

"You  haven't  really  got  anything  to  say  to  me,"  he  began. 

"Oh  yes,  I  have,"  I  said. 

"No.  .  .  .  You  simply  suggested  conversation  because 
Vera  asked  you  to  do  so." 

"I  suggested  a  conversation,"  I  answered,  "because  I  had 
something  of  some  seriousness  to  tell  you." 

"Well,  she  needn't  have  been  afraid,"  he  went  on.  "I 
wasn't  going  home  with  them,     t  want  to  stop  and  watch 
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tie.,  ridiculoui  people  .  little  longer.  .  .  .  What  had  too 
gottowy  my  philowphic.l,  opti^Utio  friend  r  ' 

hur^TV  u^J"'''""^  ""'""  ••">  ""'«  •'  «»'°''K»>  they'd 
Hm  red  ;■•/;':'' .«!""«  »*«"1  nxTo  wiry  than  ever'  and^i. 
Iipa  red  and  ahunng.  He  ^^^  ,„  ^avo  regained  hi.  old 
•elf-poaaeeaion  and  confidence. 

tell'^fL^  """"^  '"r^'"  ^  '*«»°'  "»  ♦»>»'  I™  going  to 

"Oh  Ma<  1"  he  brushed  it  aside  impatiently.  "There  are 
b.^r  thjng,  than  that  j..t  now.  Dunvard."^  You  la  k,  m 
I  have  always  sa.d,  two  very  essential  (Lings,  a  sense  Tt 

t  u'w"h1 :  '*"'*  "'  P'°P°"''™-     A'"'  y-  P™'-d  to  know 

•'hL!        ,r  T  "'"'™'  "'''™  "'o  ''^"''"•We  gift.! 
t.rSrJ!""''"^^'^"''"''"''-  •  •  •  There  a^het. 

the'^'.tSl'rs^  T.."'"  ^"""'^  ^,"'"''''°  °*'^"'  '='"°«  "■"■Wing  »P 
on!,n  fh      !5.^  T"  *'"''"«  ""'^'''y-  not  listeninl  tS 
one  another,  red  m  the  face  and  tripping  over  their  .word" 
They  went  up  to  the  next  floor,  their^oice.  very  shrill 
H»:^r  ^°Y  ^ntiD-r.,?':  Russia,"  ,aid  Scmyonov 

S  rnlL'"^  ''"'!!'^:    "?°^  ^  ''^«"  '°^«  ">  «»  these  fo^U 
fn  the?:Jr''  "'  *""  *'"'  '-"'^  "'» '"PP'^-^  '^^  toppled 
"Durward,  you're  a  fool  too,  but  you're  English   and  at 

^ch  TZn  "T"*""'  ''"'^'"  "elfi^hness,  such  n>eanne«, 

such  Ignorance  a.  the  world  has  never  known-and  all  in 

tL7"  °J  ^""^'"° '     ^y'  '^«y''e  shattering  about  Fr^ 
dom  already  downstairs  as  hard  as  they  can  go T' 

,•„  *ir'  "'j^'i  S«»yono'."  I  answered  hotly,  "you  believe 

"?h   vSe  „n   '  '  „T."«"1  '0  *»>«  "oWe't  liberation." 
..^  *^  f  *'."'    ^^  'nterrupted  quietly.     "Nobility 

«id  the  human  race!     I  tell  you,  Ivan  AndreLitch  of  £ 
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noble  ehanetcr,  that  the  hninan  nwe  if  rotten;  tbat  It  U 
oompoied  of  leltishDeM,  vice,  and  meannew;  that  it  ia 
hypocritical  bev.md  the  bounda  of  hypocriay,  and  that  of 
all  moan  cowardly  nationi  m  this  earth  the  Ruuian  na- 
tion is  the  meanest  and  mni  i,  cowardly !  .  .  .  That  fine  talk 
of  oun  that  you  English  alobbcr  over! — a  mere  excuie  for 
idleneu,  and  you'll  know  it  before  another  year  is  throu^. 
I  deipiie  mankind  with  a  contempt  that  every  day'i  freoh 
experience  only  the  more  juatifiea.  Only  once  have  I  found 
some  one  who  had  a  great  aoul,  and  she,  too,  if  I  had  aecured 
her,  might  have  disappointed  me.  .  .  .  No,  my  time  ia  com- 
ing. I  shall  see  at  last  my  fellowmen  in  their  true  colours, 
and  I  shall  even  perhaps  help  them  to  diaplay  them.  My 
worthy  Markovitch,  for  example " 

"What  about  Markovitch  ?"  I  aaked  sharply. 

lie  got  up.  smiling.     Ho  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"lie  shall  bo  driven  by  ghosts,"  he  answered,  and  turned 
off  to  the  stairs. 

He  looked  back  for  a  moment.  "The  funnv  thing  is,  I 
like  you,  Durward,"  he  said. 


I  remember  very  little  of  my  return  to  my  island  that 
night.  The  world  was  horribly  dark  and  cold,  the  red 
moon  had  gone,  and  a  machine-gun  pursued  me  all  the  way 
home  like  a  barking  dog.  I  crossed  the  bridge  frankly  with 
nerves  so  harassed,  with  so  many  private  anxieties  and  so 
much  public  apprehension,  with  so  overpowering  a  suspicion 
that  every  shadow  held  a  rifle  that  my  heart  leapt  in  my 
breast,  and  I  was  suddenly  sick  with  fear  when  some  one 
stepped  across  the  road  and  put  his  hand  on  my  arm.  You 
see  I  have  nothing  much  to  boast  about  myself.  My  relief 
wos  only  slightly  modified  when  I  saw  that  it  was  the  Rat. 
The  Rat  had  changed !  He  stood,  as  though  on  purpose 
under  the  very  faint  grey  light  of  the  lamp  p'  i  le  aid  of 
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ttn'" S'  :i  ^"  ^"«'/«  did  in  truth  seem  like  an  appari 
filled  w.th  some  detenni.ation,  some  purposT    He  wa    iTk: 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked. 

dir  J'A^:  ?pTpeV"%'  IT'  ""'  'I  ''^-^  -  "^  -y 
"Why?"  I  asEim         ^  '""  ''"^'''  *"  ^o--" 

all's  Z:"  !t  '""'^  ^^     ^''^  ^^"'«  ^-  -d  we  a. 

I  felt  oddly  that  suddenly  now  he  knew  l.;™=<.if 
master.     That  was  now  i^  his  voir  ^"'"'^  "^ 

nTsighe"  '"  """"^  *"  '"  "''••  ^""^  ^^-<^°-«"  I  -ked. 
"I  shall  have  my  duties  now,"  he  said      "V^  ^„.      t 

He  paused.     Then  he  went  on  very  serioualv      "Tt.  f  • 

Z'^',.-"-"  ""  ""'  •»  "'■  ""  "'--    Shot"*™ 
"Thank  you  very  much,"  I  said      "1R„*  n         ^     ,    . , 

There's  nothing  iLnd  tLem  ^^iin.     Ll  TkeZ^Jf' 
very  grateful."  <»•»"§.     Jiii  me  same  I'm 

He  went  on  very  seriously, 
that  it  will  brine  haDDinesa."    ^^     aj    ,  ° '  ''"°'' 
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But  that  night,  the  two  of  us  alone  on  the  island  and 
everything  so  still,  waiting  for  great  events,  I  felt  close  to 
him  and  protective. 

"D'. .  ■,,  cyt  knocked  on  the  head.  Rat,"  I  said,  "during  one 
of  yiir  raids.  L'<ath  is  easily  come  by  just  now.  Look 
afte-  yor,rse]L" 

Hi  sLiiirs-d  his  shoulders.  "Shto  hoodet,  boodet  (what 
will  be,  will  be).  iVeec/ietJo  (it's  of  no  importance)."  He 
had  vanished  into  the  shadows. 


I  realise  that  the  moment  has  come  in  my  tale  when  the 
whole  interest  of  my  narrative  centres  in  Markovitch. 
Markovitch  is  really  the  point  of  all  my  story  as  I  have, 
throughout,  subconsciously,  recognised.  The  events  of  that 
wonderful  Tuesday  when  for  a  brief  instant  the  sun  of  free- 
dom really  did  seem  to  all  of  us  to  break  through  the  clouds, 
that  one  day  in  all  our  lives  when  hopes,  dreams,  Utopias, 
fairy  tales  seemed  to  be  sober  and  realistic  fact,  those  events 
might  be  seen  through  the  eyes  of  any  of  us.  Vera,  Nina, 
Grogoff,  Semyonov,  Lawrence,  Bohun  and  I,  all  shared  in 
them  and  all  had  our  sensations  and  experiences.  But  my 
own  were  drab  and  ordinary  enough,  and  from  the  others 
I  had  no  account  so  full  and  personal  and  true  as  from 
Markovitch.  He  told  me  all  about  that  great  day  after- 
wards, only  a  short  time  before  that  catastrophe  that  over- 
whelmed us  all,  and  in  his  account  there  was  all  the  growing 
suspicion  and  horror  of  disillusion  that  after-events  fostered 
in  him.  But  as  he  told  me,  sitting  through  the  purple  hours 
of  the  night,  watching  the  light  break  in  ripples  and  circles 
of  colour  over  the  sea,  he  regained  some  of  the  splendours 
of  that  great  day,  and  before  he  had  finished  his  tale  he  was 
right  back  in  that  fantastic  world  that  had  burst  at  the  touch 
like  bubbles  in  the  sun.  I  will  give  his  account,  as  accurately 
as  possible  in  his  own  words.     I  seldom  interrupted  him,  and 
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I  th.nk  he  soon  forgot  that  I  was  there.    He  had  come  t< 
me  that  mght  ,1,  a  panic,  for  reasons  which  will  l^rivM 

hlTd"    V  17"^  *"  '^"'^"'^  '•'°''  '"«'  reminded  hiC 
that  day,  when  the  world  was  suddenly  Utopia 

Ihat  did  exist,  that  world."  I  aoM      "A%,J  «        1.     • 

"Come  back !»    He  shook  his  head.     "Even  if  it  is  still 

S  Iratrat'da'"'  ""  ""  '  T"  *^"  ^°"'  ^^  Andr^' 
PunishL  for  h  ^  71  ■  :■  •""'^  ""^^  °°^  I  ^-^  «"  bitterly 
punished  for  having  believed  in  it.  Listen,  what  happened 
to  me.  It  occurred,  all  of  it,  exactly  as  I  tell  you  You 
know  that,  just  at  that  time,  I  had  been  worryTg  very  much 
about  Vera.     The  Revolution  had  come  I  sujpofe  v7ryTud 

thTlm:  Tiers'"*  '"ii  *°  '°^"'^'  ^^-^ - 1  ^^^ 

thinking  of  Vera,  it  was, like  a  thunder-clap.  It's  always 
been  my  trouble  Ivan  Andreievitch,  that  I  can't  th!nk  of 
more  than  one  thing  at  once,  and  the  worry  of  it  ha^Un 
that  in  my  life  there  has  been  almost  invariably  more  th^n 
one  thing  that  I  ought  to  think  of  ...  I  would  ftbk  of  mv 
invention   ,ou  know,  that  I  ought  to  get  on  with  U  a   ittie 

ftrk  thaTlir'V*  ""  '"'"^'"^«  '°^  »*«'''''>- 
ot  bark  that  I  was  working  at;  as  every  day  passed,  I  could 

tWs  »:::•  'f  ""'  '■'"''  *"*  there  was  a'^grea  dea  n 
th  8  particular  invention,  and  that  it  only  needed  real  applT 
cation  to  bring  it  properly  forward.  Only  appl  a  ion  as 
you  know  IS  my  trouble.     If  I  could  onl/shu?  ^ytafn 

hn^^  '°'^  ?u  *^?'  ^  '««'«°>''e'.  a  lot  about  his  early  child- 
hood, and  then  the  struggle  that  he  had  had  to  see  one 
thing  at  once  and  not  two  or  three  things  that  ItTn  the 
aZttera."'""*  ''""  '''»°  '"'^^  -^'^-«-     sfl^t - 

.JTT'rr  *'"'*  ""^  "'«'"*  ^  ^''^  "«Pt  "P  into  your  room 
and  looked  to  see  whether  there  were  possibly  a  l^ter  S 
That  was  a  disgraceful  thing  to  do,  wasn't  it  I    But  I  f^ 
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then  that  I  had  to  satisfy  myself.  I  wonder  whether  I  can 
make  you  understand.  It  wasn't  jealousy  exactly,  because  I 
had  never  felt  that  I  had  had  any  very  strong  right  over 
Vera,  considering  the  way  that  she  had'married  me;  but  I 
don  t  think  I  ever  loved  her  more  than  I  did  during  those 
weeks,  and  she  was  unattainable.  I  was  lonely,  Ivan 
Andreievitch,  that's  the  troth.  Everything  seemed  to  be 
slipping  away  from  me,  and  in  some  way  Alexci  Petrovitch 
Semyonov  seemed  to  accentuate  that.  He  was  always  re- 
minding me  of  one  day  or  another  when  I  had  been  happy 
with  Vera  long  ago— some  silly  little  expedition  we  had 
taken— or  he  was  doubtful  about  my  experiments  being  any 
good,  or  he  would  recall  what  I  had  felt  about  Russia  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  ...  All  in  a  very  kindly  way, 
mind  you.  He  was  more  friendly  than  he  had  ever  been, 
and  seemed  to  be  altogether  softer-hearted.  But  he  made 
me  think  a  great  deal  about  Vera.  He  talked  often  so 
much.  He  thought  that  I  ought  to  look  after  her  more,  and 
I  explained  that  that  wasn't  my  right. 

"The  troth  is  that  ever  since  Nina's  birthday-party  I  had 
been  anxious.  I  knew  really  that  everything  was  right. 
Vera  is  of  course  the  soul  of  honour— but  something  had  oc- 
curred then  which  made  me.  .  .  . 

"Well,  well,  that  doesn't  matter  now.  The  only  point 
is  that  I  was  thinking  of  Vera  a  great  deal,  and  wondering 
how  I  could  make  her  happy.  She  wasn't  happy.  I  don't 
know  how  it  was,  but  during  those  weeks  just  before  the 
Revolution  we  were  none  of  us  happy.     We  were  all  uneasy 

as  though  we  expected  something  were  going  to  happen 

and  we  were  all  suspicious.  .  .  . 

"I  only  tell  you  this  because  then  you  will  see  why  it 
was  that  the  Revolution  broke  upon  me  with  such  surprise 
I  had  been  right  inside  myself,  talking  to  nobody,  wanting 
nobody  to  talk  to  me.  I  get  like  that  sometimes,  when 
words  seem  to  mean  so  much  that  it  seems  dangerous  to 
throw  them  about.  ...  And  perhaps  it  is.     But  silence  is 
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dangerous  too.     Everything  is  dangerous  if  you  are  un- 
lucky by  nature.  ...  j  '=  uu 

"I  had  been  indoors  all  that  Monday  working  at  my  in- 
vention, and  thinking  about  Vera,  wondering  whether  I'd 
speak  to  her,  then  afraid  of  my  temper  (I  have  a  bad  tem- 
per), wanting  to  know  what  was  the  truth,  thinking  .t  one 
moment  that  if  she  cared  for  some  one  else  that  I'd  go 
away  .  .      and  then  suddenly  angry  and  jealous,  wishing  to 
challenge  him,  but  I  am  a  ludicrous  figure  to  challenge  any 
one   as  I  very  well  know.     Semyonov  had  been  to  see  me 
that  morning,  and  he  had  just  sat  there  without  saying  any- 
thing.    I  couldn't  endure  that  very  long,  so  I  asked  him 
what  he  came  for  and  he  said,  'Oh,  nothing.'     I  felt  as 
though  he  were  spying  and  I  became  uneasy.     Why  should 
he  come  so  often  now?     And  I  was  beginning  to  think  of 
him  when  he  wasn't  there.     It  was  as  though  he  thought  he 
had  a  right  over  all  of  us,  and  that  irritated  me.  .        Well 
that  was  Monday.     They  all  came  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
told  me  all  the  news.     They  had  been  at  the  Astoria.     The 
whole  town  seemed  to  be  in  revolt,  so  they  said. 

"But  even  then  I  didn't  realise  it.  I  was  thinking  of 
Vera  just  the  same.  I  looked  at  her  all  the  evening  just 
as  Semyonov  had  looked  at  me.  And  didn't  say  an3^ing 
.  .  .  I  never  wanted  her  so  badly  before.  I  made  her  sleep 
with  me  a!!  that  night.  She  hadn't  done  that  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  woke  up  early  in  the  morning  to  hear  her  crying 
softly  to  herself.  She  never  used  to  cry.  She  was  so  proul 
I  put  my  arms  round  her,  and  she  stopped  crying  and  lay 
quite  still.  It  wasn't  fair  what  I  did,  but  I  felt  as  though 
Alexei  Petrovitch  had  challenged  me  to  do  it.  He  always 
hated  Vera  I  knew.  I  got  up  very  early  and  went  to  my 
wood.     You  can  imagine  I  wasn't  very  happy. 

"Then  suddenly  I  thought  I'd  go  out  into  the  st^ts,  and 
see  what  was  happening.     I  couldn't  believe  really  that 
there  had  been  any  change.     So  I  went  out. 
"Do  you  know  of  recent  years  I've  walked  out  very  seldom ! 
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What  was  it  ?  A  kind  of  shyness.  I  knew  when  X  »ds  in 
my  own  house,  and  I  knew  whom  I  was  with.  Then  I  was 
never  a  man  who  cared  greatly  about  exercise,  and  there  was 
no  one  outside  whom  I  wanted  very  much  to  see.  So  when 
I  went  out  that  morning  it  was  as  though  I  didn't  know 
Petrograd  at  all,  and  had  only  just  arrived  there.  I  went 
over  the  Ekateringofsky  Bridge,  through  the  Square,  and 
to  the  left  down  the  Sadovaya. 

"Of  course  the  first  thing  that  I  noticed  was  that  there 
were  no  trams,  and  that  there  were  multitudes  of  people 
walking  along  and  that  they  were  all  poor  people  arid  all 
happy.  And  I  was  glad  when  I  saw  that.  Of  course  I'm  a 
fool,  and  life  can't  be  as  I  want  it,  but  that's  always  what  I 
had  thought  life  ought  to  be — all  the  streets  filled  with  poor 
people,  all  free  and  happy.  And  here  they  were !  .  .  .  with 
the  snow  crisp  under  their  feet,  and  the  sun  shining,  and  the 
air  quite  still,  so  that  all  the  talk  came  up,  and  up  into  the 
sky  like  a  song.  But  of  course  they  were  bewildered  as  well 
as  happy.  They  didn't  know  where  to  go,  they  didn't  know 
what  to  do — like  birds  let  out  suddenly  from  their  cages.  I 
didn't  know  myself.  That's  what  sudden  freedom  does — 
takes  your  breath  away  so  that  you  go  staggering  along,  and 
get  caught  again  if  you're  not  careful.  No  trams,  no  police- 
men, no  carriages  filled  with  proud  people  cursing  you.  .  .  . 
Oh,  Ivan  Andreievitch,  I'd  be  proud  myself  if  I  had  money, 
and  servants  to  put  on  my  clothes,  and  new  women  every 
night,  and  different  food  every  day.  ...  I  don't  blame 
them — but  suddenly  proud  people  were  gone,  ond  I  was 
crj'ing  without  knowing  it— simply  because  that  great  crowd 
of  poor  people  went  pushing  along,  all  talking  under  the 
sunny  sky  as  freely  as  they  pleased. 

"I  began  to  look  about  me.  I  saw  that  there  were  papers 
posted  on  the  walls.  They  were  those  proclamations,  you 
know,  of  Rodziancko's  new  government,  saying  that  wh^le 
everything  was  unsettled,  Milyukoff,  Eodzianeko,  and  the 
others  would  take  charge  in  or  '.er  to  keep  order  and   'isci- 
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pline.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  little  need  to  talk 
about  discipline.  Had  beggars  appeared  there  in  the  road 
I  believed  that  the  crowd  would  have  stripped  oflF  their  clothes 
and  given  them,  rather  than  that  they  should  want 

"I  stood  by  one  proclamation  and  read  it  out  to  the  little 
crowd.  Thoy  repeated  the  names  to  themselves,  but  they 
did  not  seem  to  care  much.  'The  Czar's  wicked  they  tell  me,' 
said  one  man  to  me.    'And  all  our  troubles  come  from  him.' 

"  'It  doesn't  matter,'  said  another.  'There'll  be  plenty  of 
bread  now.' 

"And  indeed  what  did  names  matter  now?  I  couldn't 
believe  my  eyes  or  my  ears,  Ivan  Andreievitch.  It  looked 
too  much  like  Paradise  and  I'd  been  deceived  so  often.  So  I 
determined  to  be  very  cautious.  'You've  been  taken  in, 
Jficolai  Leontieviteh,  many  many  times.  Don't  you  believe 
this?'  But  I  couldn't  help  feeling  that  if  only  this  world 
would  continue,  if  only  the  people  could  always  be  free  and 
happy  and  the  sun  could  shine,  perhaps  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  see  its  folly  and  the  war  would  stop  and  never  begin 
again.  This  thought  would  grow  in  my  mind  as  I  walked, 
although  I  refused  to  encourage  it. 

"Motor  lorries  covered  with  soldiers  came  dashing  down 
the  street.  The  soldiers  had  their  guns  pointed,  but  the 
crowd  cheered  and  cheered,  waving  hands  and  shouting.  I 
shouted  too.  The  tears  were  streaming  down  my  face.  I 
couldn't  help  myself.  I  wanted  to  hold  the  sun  and  the 
snow  and  the  people  all  in  my  arms  fixed  so  that  it  should 
never  change,  and  the  world  should  see  how  good  and  inno- 
cent life  could  be. 

"On  every  side  people  had  asked  what  had  really  hap- 
pened, and  of  course  no  one  knew.  But  it  did  not  matter. 
Every  one  was  so  simple.  A  soldier,  standing  beside  one  of 
the  placards  was  shouting :  'Tovaristchi!  What  we  must  have 
is  a  splendid  Republic  and  a  good  Czar  to  look  after  it.' 

"And  they  all  cheered  him  and  laughed  and  sang.  I  turned 
up  one  of  the  side  streets  on  to  the  Fontanka,  and  here  I  saw 
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them  emptying  the  rooms  of  one  of  the  police.  That  was 
amusing!  I  langh  still  when  I  th<nk  of  it.  Sending  every- 
thing out  of  the  windows, — underclothes,  ladies'  bonnets, 
chairs,  books,  flower-pots,  pictures,  and  then  all  the  records, 
white  and  yellow  and  pink  paper,  all  fluttering  in  the  sun  like 
so  many  butterflies.  The  crowd  was  perfectly  peaceful,  in 
an  excellent  temper.  Isn't  that  wonderful  when  you  think 
that  for  months  those  people  had  been  starved  and  driven, 
waiting  all  night  in  the  street  for  a  piece  of  bread,  and  that 
now  all  discipline  was  removed,  no  more  policemen  except 
those  hiding  for  their  lives  in  houses,  and  yet  they  did  noth- 
ing, they  touched  no  one's  property,  did  no  man  any  harm. 
People  say  now  that  it  was  their  apathy,  that  they  were  taken 
by  surprise,  that  they  were  like  animals  who  did  not  know 
where  to  go,  but  I  tell  you,  Ivan  Andreievitch,  that  it  was 
not  so.  I  tell  you  that  it  was  because  just  for  an  hour 
the  soul  could  come  up  from  its  dark  waters  and  breathe 
the  sun  and  the  light  and  see  that  all  was  good.  Oh,  why 
cannot  that  day  return  ?    Why  cannot  that  day  return  ?  .  .  ." 

He  broke  off  and  looked  at  me  like  a  distracted  child,  his 
brows  puckered,  his  hands  beating  the  air.  I  did  not  say 
anything.    I  wanted  him  to  forget  that  I  was  there. 

He  went  on:  "...  I  could  not  be  there  all  day,  I 
thought  that  I  would  go  on  to  the  Duma.  I  flowed  on  with 
the  crowd.  We  were  a  great  river  swinging  without  know- 
ing why,  in  one  direction  and  only  interrupted,  once  and 
again,  by  the  motor  lorries  that  rattled  along,  the  soldiers 
shouting  to  us  and  waving  their  rifles,  and  we  replying  with 
cheers.  I  heard  no  firing  that  morning  at  all.  They  said, 
in  the  crowd,  that  many  thousands  had  been  killed  last  night. 
It  seemed  that  on  the  roof  of  nearly  every  house  in  Petro- 
grad  there  was  a  policeman  with  a  machine-gun.  But  we 
marched  along,  without  fear,  singing.  And  all  the  time  the 
]oy  in  my  heart  was  rising,  rising,  and  I  was  checking  it, 
telling  myself  that  in  a  moment  I  would  be  disappointed, 
that  I  would  soon  be  tricked  as  I  had  been  so  often  tricked 
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„„  "*l'  °""j  ""T  ^°  *"'y  afteraoon,  so  long  Lad  I  been 
on  the  road,  when  I  came  at  last  to  the  Duma.  You  saw 
yourself  Ivan  Andreievitch,  that  all  that  week  the  crowd 
outside  the  Duma  was  truly  a  sea  of  people  with  the  motor 
lorries  that  bristled  with  rifles  for  sea-monsters  and  the  gun- 
carriages  for  ships.  And  such  a  babel  1  Every  one  talkimr 
at  once  and  nobody  listening  to  any  one. 

''I  don't  know  now  how  I  pushed  through  into  the  Court, 
but  at  last  I  was  inside  and  found  myself  crushed  up  against 
the  doors  of  the  Palace  by  a  mob  of  soldiers  and  students 
Here  there  was  a  kind  of  hush. 

"When  the  door  of  the  Palace  opened  there  was  a  little 
sigh  of  interest.  At  intervals  armed  guards  marched  up  with 
some  wretched  pale  dirty  Gorodovoi  whom  they  had  taken 
prisoner " 

Nicholas  Markovitch  paused  again  and  again.  He  had 
been  looking  out  to  the  sea  over  whose  purple  shadows  the 
sky  pale  green  and  studded  with  silver  stars  seemed  to  wave 
magic  shuttles  of  light,  to  and  fro,  backwards  and  forwards. 
You  don  t  mind  all  these  details,  Ivan  Andreievitch? 
I  am  tying  to  discover,  for  my  own  sake,  all  the  details  that 
led  me  to  my  final  experience.  I  want  to  trace  the  chain  link 
Dylink  .  .  .  nothing  is  unimportant.  .  .  ." 

I  assured  him  that  I  was  absorbed  by  his  story.  And  in- 
deed I  was.  That  little,  uncouth,  lost,  and  desolate  man  was 
the  most  genuine  human  being  whom  I  had  ever  known. 
Ihat  quality,  above  all  others,  stood  forth  in  him.  He  had 
his  secret  as  all  men  have  their  secret,  the  key  to  their  pur- 
suit of  their  own  immortality.  ...  But  Markovitch's  secret 
was  a  real  one,  something  that  he  faced  with  real  bravery  real 
pride,  and  real  dignity,  and  when  he  saw  what  the  issue  of 
his  conduct  must  be  he  would,  I  knew,  face  it  without  flinch- 
ing. 

He  went  on,  but  looking  at  me  now  rather  than  the  sea— 
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looking  at  me  with   hia  grave,   melancholy,   angry   eve.. 
.  .  .  After  one  of  these  convoys  of  prisoners  the  door 
remained  for  a  moment  open,  and  I  seeing  my  chance  slipped 
in  after  the  guards.     Hero  I  was  then  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Revolution;  but  still,  you  know,  Ivan  Andreicvitch,  I 
couldn  t  properly  seize  the  fact,  I  couldn't  grasp  the  truth 
that  all  this  was  really  occurring  and  that  it  wasn't  just  a 
pl.iy,  a  pretence,  or  a  dream  .  .  .  yes,  a  dream  .  .  .  espe- 
.■laliy  a  dream  .  .  .  perhaps,  after  all,  that  was  what  it  was. 
Ihe  Circular  Ilall  was  piled  high  with  machine-guns,  bags 
of  flour,   and  provisions  of  all  kinds.     There  were  some 
armed  soldiers  of  course  and  women,  and  beside  the  machine 
guns  the  floor  was  strewn  with  cigarette  ends  and  empty  tins 
and  papers  and  bags  and  cardboard  boxes  and  even  broken 
bottles.    Dirt  and  Desolation!    I  remember  that  it  was  then 
when  I  looked  at  that  floor  that  the  first  little  suspicion 
stole  into  my  heart— not  a  suspicion  so  much  as  an  uneasi- 
ness.   I  wanted  at  once  myself  to  set  to  work  to  clean  up  all 
the  mess  with  my  own  hands. 

"I  didn't  like  to  see  it  there,  and  no  one  caring  whether 
It  were  there  or  no. 

"In  the  Catherine  Hall  into  which  I  peered  there  was  a 
vast  mob,  and  this  huge  mass  of  men  stirred  and  coiled  and 
unco,    d  like  some  huge  ant-heap.     Many  of  them,  as  I 
watched,  suddenly  turned  into  the  outer  hall,    lien  jumped 
on  to  chairs  and  boxes  and  balustrades,  and  soon,  all  over  the 
place  there  were  speakers,  some  shouting,  some  shrieking 
some  with  tears  rolling  down  their  checks,  some  swearing 
some  whispering  as  though  to  themselves  ...  and  all  the 
regiments  came  pouring  in  from  the  station,  tumbling  in  like 
puppies  or  babies  with  pieces  of  red  cloth  tied  to  their  rifles 
some  singing,  some  laughing,  some  dumb  with  amazement 
.  .  .  thicker  and  thicker  and  thicker  .  .  .  standing  round 
the  speakers  with  their  mouths  open  and  their  eyes  wide 
pushing  and  jostling,  but  good-naturedly,  like  young  dogs.    ' 
Everywhere,  you  know,  men  were  forming  committees, 
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«)mmittec.  for  woial  right,  for  a  ju.t  Peace,  for  Women'a 
buffrage,  for  Finnish  Independence,  for  literature  and  the 
urtB,  for  the  better  treatment  of  prostitutes,  for  education  for 
the  just  division  of  the  land.    1  had  crept  into  my  corner, 
and  soon  as  the  soldiers  camo  thicker  and  thicker,  the  nois^ 
grew  more  and  more  deafening,  the  dust  floated  in  hazy 
clouds.    The  men  had  their  kettles  and  they  boiled  tea,  squat- 
ting down  there,  sometimes  little  processions  pushed  their 
way  through,  soldiers  shouting  and  laughing  with  some  white- 
faced  policeman  in  their  midst.    Once  I  saw  an  old  man,  his 
Shuba  about  his  ears,  stumbling  with  his  eyes  wide  open 
and   staring  as  though  he  were  sleep-walking.    That  was 
hturmer  being  brought  to  judgement.     Once  I  saw  a  man 
so  terrified  that  he  couldn't  move,  but  must  be  prodded  alone 
by  the  rifles  of  the  soldiers.    That  was  Pifirim.  ... 

"And  the  shouti,.g  and  screaming  rose  and  rose  like  a  flood. 
M  .fo  Rodzmncko  came  in  and  began  shouting,  'Tovaristchi! 
lovansUhxl  .  .  .'  but  his  voice  soon  gave  away,  and  he  went 
back  into  the  Salle  Catherine  again.  The  Socialists  had  it 
their  way.  There  were  se  many,  and  their  voices  were  so 
fresh  and  the  soldiers  liked  to  listen  to  them.  'Land  for 
everybody!'  they  shouted.  'And  Bread  and  Peace!  Hur- 
rah !    Hurrah  I'  cried  the  soldiers. 

'"That's  all  very  well,'  said  a  huge  man  near  me.  'But 
JVicholas  18  coming,  and  to-morrow  he  will  eat  us  all  up!' 
But  no  one  seemed  to  care.  They  were  all  mad,  and  I 
was  mad  too.  It  was  the  drunkenness  of  dust.  It  got  in 
our  heads  and  our  brains.  We  all  shout«d.  I  began  to  shout 
too,  although  I  didn't  know  what  it  was  that  I  was  shouting. 
A  grimy  soldier  caught  me  round  the  neck  and  kissed  me 
Land  for  everybody  I'  he  cried.  'Have  some  tea,  Tovarisich  !' 
and  I  shared  his  tea  with  him. 

"Then  through  the  dust  and  noise  I  suddenly  saw  Boris 
brogoflF!  That  was  an  astonishing  thing.  You  see  I  had 
dissociated  all  this  from  my  private  life.  I  had  even,  during 
these  last  hours,  forgotten  Vera,  perhaps  for  the  very  first 
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moment  since  I  met  her.    She  hud  aeemed  to  have  no  iharo 
in  this,— and  then  suddenly  the  figure  of  Boris  showed  mo 
that  ones  private  life  is  always  with  one,  that  it  is  a  secret 
city  in  which  one  must  always  live,  and  whose  gates  one 
will  never  pass  through,  whatever  may  be  going  on  in  the 
world  outside.    But  GrogoffI    What  a  change!    Vou  know 
1  had  always  patronised  him,  Ivan  Andreicvitch      It  had 
seemed  to  me  that  he  was  only  a  boy  with  a  boy's  cnidc  ideas 
You  know  his  fresh  face  with  the  way  that  he  used  to  push 
back  his  hair  from  his  forehead,  and  shout  his  ideas,     lie 
never  considered  any  one's  feelings.     Ho  was  a  complete 
egoist,  and  a  man,  it  seoinod  to  me,  of  no  importance.    But 
now!     lie  stood  on  a  bench  and  had  around  him  a  large 
crowd  of  soldiers.     He  was  shouting  in  just  his  old  way 
that  he  used  in  the  English  Prospect,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
grown  in  the  meantime,  into  a  man.    lie  did  not  seem  afraid 
any  more.    I  saw  that  he  had  power  over  the  men  to  whom 
he  was  speaking.  ...  I  couldn't  hear  what  he  said,  but 
through  the  dust  and  heat  he  seemed  to  grow  and  grow  until 
it  was  only  him  whom  I  saw  there. 

"  'He  will  carry  oif  Nina'  was  my  next  thought— ludicrous 
there  at  such  a  time,  in  such  a  crowd,  but  it  is  exactly  like 
that  that  life  shifts  and  shifts  until  it  has  formed  a  pattern 
I  was  frightened  by  GrogofF.  I  could  not  believe  that  the 
new  freedom,  the  new  Russia,  the  new  world  would  be  made 
by  such  men.  He  waved  his  arms,  he  pushed  back  his  hair, 
the  men  shouted.  Orogoff  was  triumphant :  'The  New  World 
...  NovayaJezn.NovayaJein!'  (New  Life!)  I  heard  him 
chout. 

"The  sun  before  it  set  flooded  the  hall  with  light.  What 
a  scene  through  the  dust!  The  red  flags,  the  women  and 
the  soldiers  and  the  shouting! 

,  ."l'7*,*"<*'l<'°'y  dismayed.  'How  can  order  come  out  of 
this?  I  thought.  'They  are  all  mad.  .  .  .  Terrible  things 
are  going  to  happen.'  I  was  dirty  and  tired  and  exhausted. 
1  fougut  my  way  through  the  mob,  found  the  door.    Fur  a 
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moment  I  looked  back,  to  that  aea  of  men  lit  by  the  lait  light 
of  the  ann.  Then  I  pushed  out,  waa  thrown,  it  aeemcd  to 
me,  from  man  to  man,  and  was  at  last  in  the  air.  .  .  .  Quiet, 
flwa  burning  in  the  courtyard,  a  sky  of  the  palest  blue,  a 
few  stars,  and  the  people  singing  the  'Marseillaise.' 

"It  was  like  drinking  great  draughts  of  cold  water  after 
an  intolerable  thirst.  .  .  . 
".  .  .  Hasn't  Tchckov  said  somewhere  that  Russians  have 

nostalgia  but  no  patriotism  ?    That  was  never  true  of  me 

I  can't  remember  how  young  I  was  when  I  remember  my 
father  talking  to  me  about  the  idea  of  Russia.  I've  told 
you  that  he  was  by  any  kind  of  standard  a  bad  man.  He  had, 
I  think,  no  redeeming  points  at  all— but  he  had,  all  the  same, 
that  sense  of  Russia.  I  don't  suppose  that  he  put  it  to  any 
practical  use,  or  that  he  even  tried  to  teach  it  to  his  pupils, 
but  it  would  suddenly  seize  him  and  he  would  let  himself  go, 
and  for  an  hour  he  would  be  a  fine  master— of  words.  And 
what  Russian  is  ever  more  than  that  at  the  end  ? 

"He  spoke  to  me  and  gave  me  a  picture  of  a  world  inside 
a  world,  and  this  inside  world  was  complete  in  itself.  It 
had  everything  in  it— beauty,  wealth,  force,  power;  it  could 
be  anything,  it  could  do  anything.  But  it  was  held  bv  a- 
evil  enchantment  as  though  a  wicked  magician  had  ..  . 
thrall,  and  everything  slept  as  in  Tchaikowsky's  B.  llct. 
But  one  day,  he  told  me,  the  Prince  would  come  and  kill 
the  Enchanter,  and  this  great  world  would  come  into  its  own. 
I  remember  that  I  was  so  excited  that  I  couldn't  bear  to 
wait,  but  prayed  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  go  out  and  find 
the  Enchanter  ...  but  my  father  laughed  and  said  that 
there  were  no  Enchanter  now,  and  then  I  cried.  All  the 
same  I  never  lost  my  hope.  I  talked  to  people  about  Russia, 
but  It  was  never  Russia  itself  they  seemed  to  care  for— it 
was  women  or  drink  or  perhaps  freedom  and  socialism,  or 
perhaps  some  part  of  Russia,  Siberia,  or  the  Caucasua— 
but  my  world  they  none  of  them  believed  in.  It  didn't  exist 
they  said.    It  was  simply  my  imagination  that  had  painted 
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it,  and  they  laughed  at  mo  and  said  it  wai  held  together 
by  the  lathes  of  the  knout,  and  when  those  wont  Russia  would 
go  too.  As  I  grew  up  some  of  Ihem  thought  that  I  was 
revolutionary,  and  they  tried  to  make  me  join  their  clubs 
and  six-ieties.  But  those  were  no  une  to  me.  They  couldn't 
pve  me  what  I  wunted.  They  wanted  to  dcstrov,  to  assassi- 
nate some  one,  or  to  blow  up  a  building.  TIi,.y  h.id  no 
thought  beyond  destruction,  and  that  to  me  weiiied  only  the 
first  step.  And  they  never  think  of  Kussiu,  our  revoliifion- 
arics.  You  will  have  noticed  that  yourself,  Ivan  Andrcie- 
vitch.  Nothing  so  amiill  and  trivial  aa  Russia  I  It  must 
be  the  whole  wiorld  or  nothing  at  uU.  Di'ni.icracy 
Freedom  ...  the  Brotherhood  of  Man!  Oh,  the  terrible 
harm  that  words  have  done  to  Russia  1  Had  the  Russians 
of  the  last  fifty  years  been  Iwrn  without  the  gift  of  speech 
we  would  be  now  the  greatest  people  on  the  earth! 

"But  1  loved  Russia  from  en-d  to  end.  The  farthest  vil- 
lages in  Siberia,  the  remotest  hut  beyond  Archangel,  from  the 
shops  in  the  Sadovaya  to  the  Lavra  at  Kit'ff,  from  the  little 
villages  on  the  bank  of  the  Volga  to  the  wood*  round  lur- 
nopdl— all,  all  one  country,  one  people,  ono  world  within  a 
world.  The  old  man  to  whom  I  was  secretary  discovered 
this  secret  hope  of  mine.  I  talked  one  night  when  I  was 
drunk  and  told  him  everything.  I  mentioned  even  the  En- 
^anter  and  the  Sleeping  Beauty!  How  he  laughed  at  me! 
He  would  never  leave  me  alone.  'Nicolai  Leontievitch  be- 
lieves in  Holy  Russia !'  he  would  say.  'Not  so  much  Holy, 
you  understand,  as  Bewitched.  A  Kairy  Garden,  ladies, 
with  a  sleeping  beauty  in  the  middle  of  it.  Dear  me,  Nicolai 
Leontievitch,  no  wonder  you  arc  heart-free!' 

"How  I  hated  him  and  his  yellow  face  and  hi*  ugly  stom- 
ach !  I  would  have  stamped  on  it  with  delight.  But  that 
made  me  shy.  I  was  afraid  to  speak  of  it  to  any  one,  and  I 
kept  to  myself.  Then  Vera  came  and  she  didn't  laugh  at 
me.  The  two  ideas  grew  together  in  my  head.  Vera  and 
Russia!    The  two  things  in  my  life  by  which  1  stood— be- 
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cause  man  must  have  something  in  life  round  whien  ne  may 
nestle  as  a  cat  curls  up  by  the  fire. 

"But  even  Vera  did  not  seem  to  care  for  Kussia  as  Russia. 
'What  can  Siberia  be  to  me  ?'  she  would  say.  'Why,  Nicholas, 
it  is  no  more  than  China.' 

"But  it  was  more  than  China;  when  I  looked  at  it  on  the 
map  I  recognised  it  as  though  it  were  my  own  country. 
Then  the  war  came  and  I  thought  the  desire  of  my  heart 
was  fulfilled.  At  last  men  talked  about  Russia  as  though 
she  truly  existed.  For  a  moment  all  Russia  was  united,  all 
classes,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low.  Men  were  patriotic 
together  as  though  one  heart  beat  through  all  the  land.  But 
only  for  a  moment.  Divisions  came,  and  quickly  things 
were  worse  than  before.  There  came  Tannenburg  and  after- 
wards Warsaw. 

"All  was  lost  .  .  .  Russia  was  betrayed,  and  I  was  a 
sentimental  fool.  You  know  yourself  how  cynical  even  the 
most  sentimental  Russian?  are — that  is  because  if  you  stick 
to  facts  you  know  where  you  are,  but  ideas  are  always  be- 
traying you.  Life  simply  isn't  long  enough  to  test  them, 
that's  all,  and  man  is  certainly  not  a  patient  animal. 

"At  first  I  watched  the  war  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  then  I  shut  myself  in  and  refused  to  look  any  longer.  I 
thought  only  of  Vera  and  my  work.  I  would  make  a  great 
discovery  and  be  rich,  and  then  Vera  at  last  would  love  me. 
Idiot  1  Aa  though  I  had  not  known  that  Vera  would  not 
love  for  that  kind  of  reason.  ...  I  determined  that  I  would 
think  no  more  of  Russia,  that  I  would  be  a  man  of  no  coun- 
try. Then  during  those  last  weeks  before  the  Revolution  I 
began  to  be  suspicious  of  Vera  and  to  watch  her.  I  did 
things  of  which  I  was  ashamed,  and  then  I  despised  myself 
for  being  ashamed. 

"I  am  a  man,  I  can  do  what  I  wish.  Even  though  I  am 
imprisoned  I  am  free.  ...  I  am  my  own  master.  But  all 
the  same,  to  be  a  spy  is  a  mean  thing,  Ivan  Andreievitch. 
You  Englishmen,  although  you  are  stupid,  you  are  not  mean. 
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It  wag  that  day  when  your  young  friend,  Bohun,  found  me 
looking  in  your  room  for  letters,  that  in  spite  of  myself  I 
was  ashamed. 

"He  looked  at  me  in  a  sort  of  way  as  though,  down  to 
his  very  soul  he  was  astonished  at  what  I  had  dona  WeU 
why  should  I  mind  that  he  should  be  astonished?  He  was 
very  young  and  all  wrong  in  his  ideas  of  life.  Nevertheless 
that  look  of  his  influenced  me.  I  thought  about  it  after- 
wards. Then  came  Alexei  Petrovitch.  I've  told  you  al- 
ready. He  was  always  hinting  at  something.  He  was  al- 
ways there  as  though  he  were  waiting  for  something  to  hap- 
pen. He  hinted  things  about  Vera.  It's  strange,  Ivan 
Andreievitch,  but  there  was  a  day  just  a  week  before  the 
devolution,  when  I  was  very  nearly  jumping  up  and  strik- 
ing him.  Just  to  get  rid  of  him  so  that  he  shouldn't  be  watch- 
ing^ me.  .  .  .  Why  even  when  I  wasn't  there  he.  .  .  . 

"But  what's  that  got  to  do  with  my  walk  ?  Nothing  per^ 
haps.  All  the  same,  it  was  all  these  little  things  diat  made 
me,  when  I  walked  out  of  the  Duma  that  evening  so  queer. 
You  see  I'd  been  getting  desperate.  AU  that  I  had  left 
was  being  taken  from  me,  and  then  suddenly  this  Revolution 
had  come  and  given  me  back  Russia  again.  I  forgot  Alexei 
Petrovitch  and  your  Englishman  Lawrence  and  the  failure  of 
my  work— I  remembered,  once  again,  just  as  I  had  those 
nrst  days  of  the  war.  Vera  and  Russia. 

"There,  in  the  clear  evening  air,  I  forgot  all  the  talk  there 
had  been  inside  the  Duma,  the  mess  and  the  noise  and  the 
dust.  I  was  suddenly  happy  again,  and  excited,  and  hope- 
tul.  .  .  The  Enchanter  had  come  after  all,  and  Russia  was 
to  uwake. 

"Ah,  what  a  wonderful  evening  that  was!  You  know 
that  there  have  been  times— very,  very  rare  occasions  in  one's 
-ue— when  places  that  one  knows  well,  streets  and  houses 
so  common  and  customary  as  to  be  like  one's  very  skin— are 
suddenly  for  a  wonderful  half-hour  places  of  magic,  the 
trees  are  gold,  the  houses  silver,  the  bricks  jewelled,  the 
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pavement  of  amber.  Or  simply  perhaps  they  are  different, 
a  new  country  of  new  colour  and  mystery  .  .  .  when  one 
is  just  in  love  or  has  won  some  prize,  or  finished  at  last  some 
diflBcult  work.  Petrograd  was  like  that  to  me  that  night;  I 
swear  to  you,  Ivan  Andreievitch,  I  did  not  know  where  I 
was.  I  seem  now  on  looking  back  to  have  been  in  places  that 
night,  magical  places,  that  by  the  morning  had  flown  away. 
I  could  not  tell  you  where  I  went  I  know  that  I  must 
have  walked  for  miles.  I  walked  with  a  great  many  people 
who  were  all  my  brothers.  I  had  drunk  nothing,  not  even 
water,  and  yet  the  effect  on  me  was  exactly  as  though  I 
were  drunk,  drunk  with  happiness,  Ivan  Andreievitch,  and 
with  the  possibility  of  all  the  things  that  might  now  be. 

"We,  many  of  us,  marched  along,  singing  the  'Marseillaise^ 
I  suppose.  There  was  firing  I  think  in  some  of  the  streets, 
because  I  can  remember  now  on  looking  back  that  once  or 
twice  I  heard  a  machine-gun  quite  close  to  me  and  didn't 
care  at  all,  and  even  laughed.  .  .  .  Not  that  I've  ever  oared 
for  that.  Sullets  aren't  the  sort  of  things  that  frighten  me. 
There  are  other  terrors.  ...  All  the  same  it  was  curious 
that  we  should  all  march  along  as  though  there  were  no 
danger  and  the  peace  of  the  world  had  come.  There  were 
women  with  us — quite  a  number  of  them  I  think — and,  I 
believe,  some  children.  I  remember  that  some  of  the  way 
I  carried  a  child,  fast  asleep  in  my  arms.  How  ludicrous  it 
would  be  now  if  I,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  carried  a  baby 
down  the  Nevski !  But  it  was  quite  natural  that  night.  The 
town  seemed  to  me  blazing  with  light.  Of  course  that  it  can- 
not have  been ;  there  can  have  only  been  the  stars  and  some 
bonfires.  And  perhaps  we  stopped  at  the  police-courts  which 
were  crackling  away.  I  don't  remember  that,  but  I  know 
that  somewhere  there  were  clouds  of  golden  sparks  opening 
into  the  sky  and  mingling  with  the  stars — a  wonderful  sight, 
flocks  of  golden  birds  and  behind  them  a  roar  of  sound  like 
a  torrent  of  water  ...  I  know  that,  most  of  the  night,  I 
had  one  man  especially  for  my  companion.    I  can  see  him 
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quit©  clearly  now,  although,  whether  it  is  all  my  imagina- 
tion or  not  I  can't  aay.  Certainly  I've  never  seen  him  since 
and  never  will  again.  He  was  a  peasant,  a  bigly  made  man, 
very  neatly  and  decently  dressed  in  a  workman's  blouse  and 
black  trousers.  He  had  a  long  black  beard  and  was  grave 
and  serious,  speaking  very  little  but  watching  everytibing. 
Kindly,  our  best  type  of  peasant — perhaps  the  type  that  will 
one  day  give  Russia  her  real  freedom  .  .  .  one  day  ...  a 
thousand  years  from  now.  .  .  . 

"I  don't  know  why  it  is  that  I  can  still  see  him  so  clearly, 
because  I  can  remember  no  one  else  of  that  night,  and  even 
this  fellow  may  have  been  my  imagination.  But  I  think 
that,  as  we  walked  along,  I  t'^ked  to  him  about  Russia 
and  how  the  whole  land  no-»  from  Archangel  to  VI.  divostock 
might  be  free  and  be  one  great  country  of  peace  and  plenty, 
first  in  all  the  world. 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  every  one  was  singing,  men  and 
women  and  children.  .  .  . 

"We  must,  at  last,  have  parted  from  most  of  the  com- 
pany. I  had  come  with  my  friend  into  the  quieter  streets 
of  the  city.  Then  it  was  that  I  suddenly  smelt  the  sea. 
You  must  have  noticed  how  Petrograd  is  mixed  up  with 
the  sea,  how  suddenly,  where  you  never  would  expect  it, 
you  see  the  masts  of  ships  all  clustered  together  against  the 
sky.  I  smelt  the  sea,  the  wind  blew  fresh  and  strong  and 
there  we  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  Everywhere  there 
was  perfect  silence.  The  Neva  lay,  tranquil,  bound  under  its 
ice.  The  black  hulks  of  the  ships  lay  against  the  white 
shadows  like  sleeping  animals.  The  curve  of  the  sky,  with 
its  multitude  of  stars,  was  infinite. 

"My  friend  embraced  me  and  left  me  and  I  stayed  alone, 
so  happy,  so  sure  of  the  peace  of  the  world  that  I  did  what 
I  had  not  done  for  years,  sent  up  a  prayer  of  gratitude  to 
God.  Then  with  my  head  on  my  hands,  looking  down  at  the 
masta  of  the  ships,  feeling  Petrograd  behind  me  with  its 
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lights  as  though  it  were  the  City  of  God,  I  burst  into  tears — 
tears  of  happiness  and  joy  and  humble  gratitude.  ...  I 
have  no  memorir  of  anything  further." 


So  much  for  the  way  that  one  Kussian  saw  it.  There 
were  others.     For  instance  Vera.  .  .  . 

I  suppose  that  the  motive  of  Vera's  life  was  her  pride. 
Quite  early,  I  should  imagine,  she  had  adopted  that  as  the 
sort  of  talisman  that  would  save  her  from  every  kind  of  ilL 
She  told  me  once  that  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  the  story  of 
the  witch  who  lured  two  children  into  the  wood  and  then 
roasted  them  in  her  oven  had  terrified  her  beyond  all  control, 
and  she  would  He  awake  and  shiver  for  hours  because  of  it. 
It  became  a  symbol  of  life  to  her — the  Forest  was  there  and 
the  Oven  and  the  Witch — and  so  clever  and  subtle  was  the 
Witch  that  the  only  way  to  outwit  her  was  by  pride.  Then 
there  was  also  her  maternal  tenderness ;  it  was  through  that 
that  Markovitch  won  her.  She  had  not  of  course  loved 
him — she  had  never  pretended  to  herself  that  she  had — ^but 
she  had  seen  that  he  wanted  caring  for,  and  then,  having 
taken  the  decisive  step,  her  pride  had  come  to  her  aid,  had 
shown  her  a  glimpse  of  the  Witch  waiting  in  the  Forest 
darkness,  and  had  proved  to  her  that  here  was  her  great 
opportunity.  She  had  then,  with  the  easy  superiority  of  a 
young  girl,  ignorant  of  life,  dismissed  love  as  of  something 
that  others  might  care  for  but  that  would,  in  no  case,  concern 
herself.  Did  Love  for  a  moment  smile  at  her  or  beckon  to 
her  Pride  came  to  her  and  showed  her  Kina  and  Nicholas, 
and  that  was  enough. 

But  Love  knows  its  power.  He  suddenly  put  forth  his 
strength  and  Vera  was  utterly  helpless — far  more  helpless 
than  a  Western  girl  with  her  conventional  code  and  tradi- 
tional training  would  have  been.  Vera  had  no  convention 
and  no  tradition.     She  had  only  her  pride  and  her  maternal 
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instinct  and  these,  for  a  time,  fought  a  battle  for  her  .  .  . 
then  they  suddenly  deserted  her. 

I  imagine  that  they  really  deserted  her  on  the  night  of 
Nina's  birthday  party,  but  she  would  not  admit  defeat  so 
readily,  and  fought  on  for  a  little.  On  this  eventful  week 
when  the  world,  as  we  knew  it,  was  tumbling  about  our  ears, 
she  bad  told  herself  that  the  only  thing  to  which  she  must 
give  a  thought  was  her  fixed  loyalty  to  Nina  and  Nicholas. 
She  would  not  think  of  Lawrence.  .  .  .  She  would  not  think 
of  him.     And  so  resolving,  thought  of  him  all  the  more. 

By  Wednesday  morning  her  nerves  were  exhausted.  The 
excitements  of  this  week  came  as  a  climax  to  many  months 
of  strain.  With  the  exception  of  her  visit  to  the  Astoria  she 
had  been  out  scarcely  at  all  and,  although  the  view  from 
her  flat  was  peaceful  enough  she  could  imagine  eveiy  kind 
of  horror  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Prospect — and  in 
every  horror  Lawrence  figured. 

There  occurred  that  morning  a  strange  little  conversation 
between  Vera,  Semyonov,  Nicholas  Markovitch,  and  myself. 
I  arrived  about  ten  o'clock  to  see  how  they  were  and  to  hear 
the  news.  I  found  Vera  sitting  quietly  at  the  table  sewing. 
Markovitch  stood  near  to  her,  his  anxious  eyes  and  trembling 
mouth  perched  on  the  top  of  his  sharp  peaky  collar  and  his 
hands  rubbing  nervously  one  within  another.  He  was  obvi- 
ously in  a  state  of  very  great  excitement.  Semyonov  sat 
opposite  Vera,  leaning  his  thick  body  on  his  arms,  his  eyes 
watching  his  niece  and  every  once  and  again  his  firm  pale 
hand  stroking  his  beard. 

When  I  joined  them  he  said  to  me: 

"Well,  Ivan  Andreievitch,  what's  the  latest  news  of  your 
splendid  Revolution?" 

"Why  my  Revolution  ?"  I  asked.  I  felt  an  especial  dis- 
like this  morning  of  his  sneering  eyes  and  his  thick  pale 
honey-ooloured  beard.  "Whose  ever  it  was  he  should  be 
proud  of  it.  To  see  thousands  of  people  who've  been  hun- 
gry for  months  wandering  about  as  I've  seen  them  this  mom- 
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ing  and  none  of  them  touching  a  thing — it's  stupendous!'' 

SemyonoT  smiled  but  said  nothing.  His  smile  irritated 
me.  "Oh,  of  course  you  sneer  at  the  whole  thing,  Alezei 
Petrovitch!"  I  said.  "Anything  fine  in  human  nature  ex- 
cites your  contempt  as  I  know  of  old." 

I  think  that  that  was  the  first  time  that  Vera  had  heard 
me  speak  to  him  in  that  way,  and  she  looked  up  at  me  with 
sudden  surprise  and  I  think  gratitude. 

Semyonov  treated  me  with  complete  contempt.  He  an- 
swered me  slowly:  "No,  Ivan  Andreievitch,  I  don't  wish  to 
deprive  you  of  any  kind  of  happiness.  I  wouldn't  for 
worlds.  But  do  you  know  our  people,  that's  the  question? 
You  haven't  been  here  very  long;  you  came  loaded  up  with 
romantic  notions,  some  of  which  you've  discarded  but  only 
that  you  may  pick  up  others.  ...  I  don't  want  to  insult 
you  at  all,  but  you  simply  don't  know  that  the  Christian 
virtues  that  you  are  admiring  just  now  so  extravagantly  are 
simply  cowardice  and  apathy.  .  .  .  Wait  a  little!  Wait  a 
little!  and  then  tell  me  whether  I've  not  been  right." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  like  the  hush  before  the 
storm,  and  then  Markovitch  broke  in  upon  us.  I  can  see 
and  hear  him  now,  standing  there  behind  Vera  with  his 
ridiculous  collar  and  his  anxious  eyes.  The  words  simply 
pouring  from  him  in  a  torrent,  his  voice  now  rising  into  a 
shrill  scream,  now  sinking  into  a  funny  broken  bass  like 
the  growl  of  a  young  baby  tiger.  And  yet  he  was  never 
ridiculous.  I've  known  other  mortals,  and  myself  one  of  the 
foremost,  who,  under  the  impulse  of  some  sudden  anger, 
enthusiasm,  or  regret,  have  been  simply  figures  of  fun.  .  .  . 
Markovitch  was  never  that.  He  was  like  a  dying  man 
fighting  for  possession  of  the  last  plank.  I  can't  at  this 
distance  of  time  remember  all  that  he  said.  He  talked  a 
great  deal  about  Bussia;  while  he  spoke  I  notice-^  that  he 
avoided  Semyonov's  eyes,  which  never  for  a  sir^.  instant 
left  his  face. 

"Oh,  don't  you  see,  don't  you  see?"  he  cried.     "Russia's 
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chance  has  come  back  to  her?  We  can  fight  now  a  holy, 
patriotio  war.  We  can  fight,  not  because  we  are  told  to 
by  our  masters,  but  because  we,  of  our  own  free  will,  wish  to 
defend  the  soil  of  our  sacred  country.  Our  country!  No 
one  has  thought  of  Russia  for  the  last  two  years— we  have 
thought  only  of  ourselves,  our  privations,  our  losses— but 
now— now.  O  God  1  the  world  may  be  set  free  again  because 
Russia  is  at  last  free !" 

"Yes,"  said  Scmyonov  quietly  (his  eyes  covered  Marko- 
vitch's  face  as  a  searchlight  finds  out  the  running  figure  of 
a  man).  "And  who  has  spoken  of  Russia  during  the  last 
few  days?  Russia  1  Why,  I  haven't  heard  the  word  men- 
tioned once.  I  may  have  been  unlucky,  I  don't  know.  I've 
been  out  and  about  the  streets  a  good  deal  .  .  .  I've  listened 
to  a  great  many  conversations.  .  .  .  Democracy,  yes,  and 
Brotherhood  and  Equality  and  Fraternity  and  Bread  and 
Land  and  Peace  and  Idleness — but  Russia  1  Not  a 
sound  .  .  ." 

"It  will  come  1  It  will  come!"  Markovitch  urged.  "It 
miut  come!  You  didn't  walk,  Alexei,  as  I  did  last  night, 
through  the  streets,  and  see  the  people  and  hear  their  voices 
and  see  their  faces.  ...  Oh!  I  believe  that  at  last  that 
good  has  come  to  the  world,  and  happiness  and  peace;  and 
it  is  Russia  who  will  lead  the  way.  .  .  .  Thank  God  I 
Thank  God !"  Even  as  he  spoke  some  instinct  in  me  urged 
me  to  tiy  and  prevent  him.  I  felt  that  Semyonov  would 
not  forget  a  word  of  this,  and  would  make  his  own  use  of  it 
in  the  time  to  come.  I  could  see  the  purpose  in  SemyonoVs 
«yes.^  I  abnost  called  out  to  Nicholas,  "Look  out!  Look 
out!"  just  as  though  a  man  were  standing  behind  him  with 
a  raised  weapon.  .  .  . 

"You  really  mean  this  2"  asked  Semyonov. 

"Of  course  I  mean  it!"  cried  Markovitch.  "Do  I  not 
sound  as  though  I  did  ?" 

"I  will  remind  you  of  it  one  day,"  said  Semyonov. 

I  saw  that  Markovitch  was  trembling  with  excitement 
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from  head  to  foot.  He  sat  down  at  the  table  near  Vera  and 
put  one  hand  on  the  tablecloth  to  steady  himself.  Vera 
suddenly  covered  his  hand  with  hers  as  though  she  wei» 
protecting  him.  His  excitement  scrmed  to  stream  away 
from  him  as  though  Semyonov  were  drawing  it  out  of  him 
lie  suddenly  said: 

J.'iI''"Af  ^'^-^  ^l^^",  ""y  l»''PPin«'s  away  from  me  if  you 
couR  Alexei.     You  don't  want  me  to  be  happy." 

What  nonsense!"  Semyonov  said,  laughing.  "Only  I 
like  the  truth-I  simply  don't  see  the  th.^g  as  you  do  I 
have  my  view  of  us  Russians.  I  have  watched  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  I  think  our  people  lazy  and  selfish- 
I  tLink  you  must  drive  them  with  a  whip  to  make  them  do 
anjlhing.  I  think  they  would  be  ideal  under  German  rule 
which  IS  what  they'll  get  if  their  Revolution  lasts  long  enough 

Min  ""^  *«' ^"^^V"*  wanted  to  reply,  but  he  was  trem- 
bling so  that  he  could  not 

He  said  at  last:  "You  leave  me  alone,  Aleiei;  let  me  go 
my  own  way.  ^ 

"I  have  never  tried  to  prevent  yon,"  said  Semyonov. 

Ihere  was  a  moment's  silence. 

Then,  in  quite  another  tone,  he  remarked  to  me:  "By  the 
way,  Ivan  Andreievitch,  what  about  your  friend  Mr.  Law- 
rence {  He  8  in  a  position  of  very  considerable  danger  where 
he  IS  with  Wilderling.  They  tell  me  Wilderling  may  b! 
murdered  at  any  moment." 

Some  force  stronger  than  my  will  drove  me  to  look  at 
Vera.  I  saw  that  Nicolai  Leontievitch  also  was  looking  at 
her.  She  raised  her  eyes  for  an  instant,  her  lips  mov^  as 
though  she  were  going  to  speak,  then  she  looked  down  again 
at  ner  sewing.  " 

Semyonov  watched  us  all.  "Oh,  he'll  be  aU  right,"  I 
answered.  "If  any  one  in  the  world  can  look  after  hiiiself 
It's  Lawrence."  '"•uoou 

"That's  all  very  weU,"  said  Semyonov,  still  looking  at 
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.«ti  ^g.^^.  ''"*  ^'''''«"-  -  '-k  after  hun^Jf,"  i  ;„. 

pause.  At  last  Semyonov  saw  fitTo  go  '"''  '"  '  ^""^ 
Jieve  '"Indl  *"  .^T'"  ^"  '""•'•  "TWs  .  split,  I  b<. 
.wLeJ?  '  ""*  *°  '••""  ''«''^-  "'"  *™e  that  LcJ^s 

. .  .^hen  wii,  ;ru  mZJ:^'^^  -^  jr » 

a  specUtop,  not  a  participator?"  ^  '  ^*  '  «" 

.J;rretat'r%^:s  i  r.r^-<^  t  "-■ 

wliat  she  suffered  S^l  ^^''-  °f'""'t  bear  to  think  of 
with  no  XnL  whafevLTf  :!fj"*«  ^"'"''^'^  '«'»  »°-. 
Lawrence  wiraWhatlT^-^rP''""'.*''*  ^^  '"^ed 
could  alter.  She  tX  le  Z.  f  T''^''  °"  '^  P"" 
and  down  that  L    ^    \    ^^"'"'^  '''«*  *«  wafted  „p 

would  mean  oomDlPt«  h,,,^  Jj         o[  7  !  ^  *°  *°  '"™  now 

that     Th7wZo  oTw  w     •         '•  '""*  ""  '"""•»''  «>'°''t 

his  embrace  for  th/w-L^^  ^"J  ''"''"""«  ^^^  «J«'i«'  for 

ness  in  his  eyes  ^  2™ ''"7^  "^  ^"  ^^dy.  ^^  »»•«  Wnd- 

She  had  r;r^^vS  a Tr  W  '^^'^  "'  ^"  ^^ 

now  that  she  hid  1^^ Til  ^T''''  •""•'*  "^""^  *°  »»«' 
^  *"'""  »"  tJiese  sensations  always,  and 
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that  ihe  was  now,  at  lait,  her  real  aelf,  and  that  the  earlier 
Vera  had  born  a  ghost.  And  what  j^oita  wet«  Nina  and 
Harkovitch  I 

She  told  me  afterwardi  that,  on  looking  back,  this  seemed 
to  her  the  most  horrible  part  of  the  horrible  afternoon. 
These  two,  who  had  been  for  so  many  years  the  very  centre 
of  her  life,  whom  she  had  forced  to  hold  up,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  foundation  of  her  existence,  now  simply  were  not  real 
at  all.  She  might  call  to  them,  and  their  voices  were  like 
far  echoes  or  the  wind.  She  gazed  at  them,  and  the  coloura 
of  the  room  and  the  street  seemed  to  shine  through  them.  .  .  , 
She  fought  for  their  reality.  She  forced  herself  to  recall  all 
the  many  things  that  they  had  done  together,  Nina's  little 
ways,  the  quarrels  with  Nicholas,  the  reconciliations,  the 
times  when  he  had  been  ill,  the  times  when  they  had  gone 
to  the  country,  to  tho  theatre  .  .  .  and  through  it  all  she 
heard  Semyonov's  voice,  "By  the  way,  what  about  your 
friend  Lawrence  ?  .  .  .  lie's  in  a  position  of  very  consider- 
able danger  .  .  .  considerable  danger  .  .  .  considerable 
danger  .  .  ." 

By  the  evening  she  was  almost  frantic  Nina  had  been 
with  a  girl  friend  in  the  Vassily  Ostrov  all  day.  She  would 
perhaps  stay  there  all  night  if  then  ■  ?re  any  signs  of  trouble. 
No  one  returned.  Only  the  dc'S  ticked  on.  Old  Sacha 
asked  whether  she  might  go  out  tvr  an  hour.  Vera  nodded 
her  head.     She  was  then  quite  alone  ir  the  flat. 

Suddenly,  about  seven  o'clock,  Nina  came  in.  She  was 
tired,  nervous,  and  unhappy.  The  Revolution  had  not  come 
to  her  as  anything  but  a  sudden  crumbling  of  all  the  life 
that  she  had  known  and  believed  in.  She  had  had,  that 
afternoon,  to  run  down  a  side  street  to  avoid  a  machine-gun, 
md  afterwards  on  the  Morskaia  she  had  come  upon  a  dead 
man  huddled  up  in  the  snow  like  a  piece  of  offal.  These 
things  terrified  her  and  she  did  not  care  about  the  larger 
issues.  Her  life  had  been  always  intensely  personal — ^not 
aelfish  so  much  as  vividly  egoistic  through  her  vitality.     And 
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now  the  wm  miwrable,  not  becauM  aho  wu  afriid  for  her 
own  lafety,  but  becauao  (he  was  face  to  face,  for  the  fint 
time,  with  tho  unknown  and  the  uncertain. 

She  oamo  in,  aat  down  at  the  table,  put  her  head  into  her 
arms  and  burst  into  tears.  She  must  have  looked  a  very 
pathetic  figure  with  her  little  fur  hat  askew,  her  hair  tum- 
bled— like  a  child  whose  doll  is  suddenly  broken. 

Vera  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment  She  put  her  arms 
around  her. 

"Nina,  dear,  what  is  it?  .  .  .  Has  somebody  hurt  you? 
Has  something  happened  ?    Is  anybody — killed  ?" 

"Nol"  Nina  sobbed.  "Nobody— nothing— only— I'm 
frightened.  It  all  looks  so  strange.  The  streets  are  so 
funny,  and — there  was — a  dead  man  on  the  Morskaia." 

"You  shouldn't  have  gone  out,  dear.  I  oughtn't  to  have 
let  you.  But  now  we  can  just  be  cosy  together.  Sacha's 
gone  out  There's  no  one  here  but  ourselves.  We'll  have 
supper  and  make  ourselves  comfortable." 

Nina  looked  up,  staring  about  her.  "Has  Sacha  gone  out  ? 
Oh,  I  wish  she  hadn't !  .  .  .  Supposing  somebody  came." 

"No  one  will  come.  Who  could  ?  No  one  wants  to  hurt 
twi  I've  been  here  all  the  afternoon,  and  no  one's  come  near 
the  flat.  If  anybody  did  come  we've  only  got  to  telephone 
to  Nicholas.    He's  with  Rozanov  all  the  afternoon." 

"Nicholas!"  Nina  repeated  scornfully.  "As  though  ho 
could  help  anybody."  She  looked  up.  Vera  told  me  after- 
wards that  it  was  at  that  moment,  when  Nina  looked  such 
a  baby  with  her  tumbled  hair  and  her  flushed  cheeks  stained 
with  tears,  that  she  realised  her  love  for  her  with  a  fierce- 
ness that  for  a  moment  seemed  to  drown  even  her  love  for 
Lawrence.  She  caught  her  to  her  and  hugged  her,  kissing 
her  again  and  again. 

But  Nina  was  suspicious.  There  were  many  things  that 
had  to  be  settled  between  Vera  and  herself.  She  did  not 
respond,  and  Vera  let  her  go.  She  went  into  her  room 
to  take  off  her  things. 
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Afterwards  titey  lit  the  umortr  and  boiled  tome  eggi  and 
put  the  caviare  and  lauaage  and  lalt  fish  and  jam  on  the 
Uble.  At  flnt  they  were  lilent,  and  then  Nina  began  to 
recover  a  little. 

"You  know,  Vera,  I've  had  an  extraordinary  day.     There 
were  no  trami  running,  of  ooune,  and  I  had  to  walk  all 
the  distance.     When  I  got  there  I  found  Katcrina  Ivanovna 
in  a  terrible  way  because  their  Masha— whom  they've  bad 
for  years,  you  know— went  to  a  Revolutionary  meeting  last 
evening,  and  was  out  all  night,  and  she  came  in  this  morning 
and  said  she  wasn't  going  to  work  for  them  any  more,  that 
every  one  was  equal  now,  and  that  they  must  do  things  for 
themselves.     Just  fancy  1     When  she's  been  with  them  for 
years  and  they've  been  so  good  to  her.     It  upset  Katerina 
Ivanovna  terribly,  because  of  course  they  couldn't  get  any 
one  else,  and  there  was  no  food  in  the  housa" 
"Perhaps  Sacha  won't  come  back  again." 
"Oh,  she  must  I     She't  not  like  that  ...  and  we've  been 
so  good  to  her.    Xu  .  .  .  Patom,  some  soldiers  came  early 
in  the  afternoon  and  they  said  that  some  policeman  had 
been  *ring  from  Katya's  windows  and  they  must  search  the 
flat.     They  were  very  polito — quite  a  young  student  was 
in  charge  of  them,  he  was  rather  like  Boris— and  they  went 
all  over  everything.     They  were  very  polite,  but  it  wasn't 
nice  seeing  them  stand  there  with  their  rifles  in  the  middle 
of  the  dining-room.     Katya  offered  them  some  wine.     But 
they  wouldn't  touch  it.     They  said  they  had  been  told  not 
to,  and  they  looked  quite  angry  with  her  for  offering  it 
They  couldn't  find  the  policeman  anywhere  of  course,  but 
they  told  Katya  they  might  have  to  bum  the  house  down  if 
they  didn't  find  him.     I  think  they  just  said  it  to  amuse 
themselves.     But  Katya  believed  it,  and  was  in  a  terrible 
way  and  began  collecting  all  her  china  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  then  Ivan  came  in  and  told  her  not  to  be  silly." 
"Weren't  you  frightened  to  come  home  ?"  asked  Vera. 
"Ivan  wanted  to  come  with  me  but  I  wouldn't  let  him. 
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I  felt  quite  brave  in  the  ««t,  m  thongfa  I'd  ftce  anybody. 
And  then  every  itep  I  took  outaido  I  got  more  and  more 
frightened.  It  waa  »o  atrango,  mt  quiet  with  tho  triuns  nnt 
running  and  the  ahopa  all  »hut.  The  atrocts  arc  quite  de- 
•ertod  except  that  in  tho  diatance  you  aee  '■  -da,  and  aome- 
timoa  there  were  ahota  and  people  run  ...  Then 
auddenly  I  began  to  run.  I  felt  as  though  there  wew  ani- 
mala  in  ili-i  canala  and  thinga  crawling  about  on  the  ahipa. 
And  then,  just  aa  I  thought  I  waa  getting  home,  I  aaw  a  man, 
dead  on  tho  anow.  .  .  .  I'm  not  going  out  alone  again  until 
it's  over.  I'm  »o  glad  I'm  back,  Vera  darling.  We'll  have 
a  lovely  evening." 

They  both  discovered  then  how  hungry  they  were,  and 
they  had  an  enormous  meal.  It  waa  very  ooay  with  the 
curtains  drawn  and  the  wood  crackling  in  tho  stove  and  the 
samovar  chuckling.  There  was  a  plateful  of  chocolates,  and 
Nina  ate  them  all.  She  was  quite  happy  now,  and  sang 
and  danced  about  as  they  cleared  away  most  of  the  supper, 
leaving  the  samovar  and  the  bread  and  the  jam  and  the 
sausage  for  Nicholas  and  Bohun  when  they  came  la. 

At  last  Vera  sat  down  in  the  old  red  arm-chair  that  had 
the  holes  and  the  places  where  it  suddenly  went  flat,  and 
Nina  piled  up  some  cushions  and  sat  at  her  feet.  For  a 
time  they  were  happy,  saying  very  little.  Vera  softly  strok- 
ing Nina's  hair.  Then,  as  Vera  afterwards  described  it  to 
me,  "Some  fright  or  sudden  dread  of  loneliness  came  into 
the  room.  It  was  exactly  as  though  the  door  had  opened 
and  some  one  had  joined  ua  .  .  ,  and,  do  you  know,  I  looked 
up  and  expected  to  aee  Uncle  Aloxei." 

However,  of  course,  there  was  no  one  there;  but  Nina 
moved  away  a  little,  and  then  Vera,  wanting  to  comfort  her, 
tried  to  draw  her  closer,  and  then  of  course,  Nina  (because 
she  waa  like  that)  with  a  little  peevish  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
drew  even  farther  away.  There  was,  after  that,  silence  be- 
tween them,  an  awkward  ugly  silence,  piling  up  and  up  with 
discomfort  until  the  whole  room  seemed  to  be  eloquent  with  it. 
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Both  their  minds  were,  of  course,  occupied  in  the  same 
direction,  and  suddenly  Nina,  who  moved  always  on  impulse 
and  had  no  restraint,  burst  out : 

"I  must  know  how  Audrey  Stepanovitch  (their  name  for 
Lawrence,  because  Jeremy  had  no  Russian  equivalent)  is— 
I'm  going  to  telephone." 

"You  can't,"  Vera  said  quietly.     "It  isn't  working— I 
tried  an  hour  ago  to  get  on  to  Nicholas." 
_    "Well  then,  I  shall  go  off  and  find  out,"  said  Nina,  know- 
ing very  well  that  she  would  not. 

"Oh,  Nina,  of  course  you  mustn't.  .  .  .  You  know  you 
can  t.  Perhaps  when  Nicholas  comes  in  he  will  have  some 
news  for  us." 

"Why  shouldn't  I?" 

"You  know  why  not     What  would  he  think?    Besides, 
you  re  not  going  out  into  the  town  again  to-night." 
"Oh,  aren't  I ?    And  who's  going  to  stop  me?" 
"I  am,"  said  Vera. 

Nina  sprang  to  her  feet.  In  her  later  account  to  me 
of  this  quarrel  she  said,  "Yon  know,  Durdles,  I  don't  believe 
I  ever  loved  Vera  more  than  I  did  just  then.  In  spite  of 
her  gravity  she  looked  so  helpless  and  as  though  she  wanted 
loving  so  ♦erribly.  I  could  just  have  flung  my  arms  round 
her  and  hugged  her  to  death  at  the  very  moment  that  I  was 
screaming  at  her.     Why  are  we  like  that?" 

At  any  rate  Nina  stood  up  there  and  stamped  her  foot 
her  hair  hanging  all  about  her  face  and  her  body  quivering. 
Oh,  you're  going  to  keep  me,  are  you  ?  What  right  have 
you  got  over  me?  Can't  I  go  and  leave  the  flat  at  any 
moment  if  I  wish,  or  am  I  to  consider  myself  your  prisoner? 
.  .  .  Tzuineeto,  pajalueesta  ...  I  didn't  know.  I  can  only 
eat  my  meals  with  your  permission,  I  suppose.  I  have  to 
ask  your  leave  before  going  to  see  my  friends.  .  .  .  Thank 
you,  I  know  now.  But  I'm  not  going  to  stand  it.  I  shall 
do  just  as  I  please.  I'm  grown  up.  No  one  can  stoo 
me.  ... 
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Vera,  her  eyes  full  of  distress  looked  helplessly  about  her. 
She  never  could  deal  with  Nina  when  she  was  in  these  storms 
of  rage,  and  to-day  she  felt  especially  helpless. 
^  "Nina,  dear  .  .  .  don't  .  .  .  You  know  that  it  isn't  so. 
You  can  go  where  you  please,  do  what  you  please." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Nina,  tossing  her  head.  "I'm  glad 
to  hear  it." 

"I  know  I'm  tiresome  very  often.  I'm  slow  and  stupid. 
If  I  try  you  sometimes  you  must  forgive  me  and  be  pa- 
tient ...  Sit  down  again  and  let's  be  happy.  You  know 
how  I  love  you.     Nina,  darling  .  .  .  come  again." 

But  Nina  stood  there  pouting.  She  was  loving  Vera  so 
intensely  that  it  was  all  that  she  could  do  to  hold  herself 
back,  but  her  very  love  made  her  want  to  hurt.  .  .  .  "It's 
all  very  well  to  say  you  love  me,  but  you  don't  act  as  though 
yoii  do.  You're  always  trying  to  keep  me  in.  I  want  to 
be  free.     And  Audrey  Stepanovitch.  .  .  ." 

They  both  inused  at  Lawrence's  name.  They  knew  that 
that  was  at  the  root  of  the  matter  between  them,  that  it  had 
been  so  for  a  long  time,  and  that  any  other  pretence  would 
be  false. 

"You  know  I  love  him — "  said  Nina,  "and  I'm  going  to 
marry  him." 

I  can  see  then  Vera  taking  a  tremendous  pull  upon  her- 
self as  though  she  suddenly  saw  in  front  of  her  a  gulf  into 
whose  depths,  in  another  moment,  she  would  fall.  But  my 
vision  of  the  story,  from  this  point,  is  Nina's. 

Vera  told  me  no  more  until  she  came  to  the  final  adven- 
ture of  the  evening.  This  part  of  the  scene  then  is  wit- 
nessed with  Nina's  eyes,  and  I  can  only  fill  in  details  which, 
from  my  knowledge  of  them  both,  I  believe  to  have  occurred. 
Nina,  knew,  of  course,  what  the  effect  of  her  announcement 
would  be  upon  Vera,  but  she  had  not  expected  the  sudden 
thin  pallor  which  stole  like  a  film  over  her  sister's  face,  the 
withdrawal,  the  silence.  She  was  frightened,  so  she  went 
on  recklessly.     "Oh,  I  know  that  he  doesn't  care  for  me 
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hI^o'JJ.  ?u°'^?''*°*''°""*-  But  he  will.  HemuBt. 
He  8  seen  notfimg  of  me  yet  But  I  am  stronger  than  he 
I  can  make  hm:  do  as  I  wirfi.  I  unit  make  himT  You  don^i 
want  me  to  marry  him  and  I  know  why  " 

fuUv' W  ^  *'"lr/  "'  "  challenge/ tossing  her  head  scorn- 
fully   but  nevertheless  watching  with  frightened  eves  her 

T™  :w";    ^"'''"I^  '''"'  ''P"''^'  ""-^  "  --  -  »  -^ee  » 

suddenly  to  deal  with  some  new  figure  whom  she  had  never 
seen  before. 

■'I  can't  discuss  that  with  you,  Nina.     You  can't  marry 

^""'^'u^Vr.  '"'^'  ^*  *''^'"'*  """'  ^°'  y°"-'°  that  way. 
Also  If  he  drd  it  would  be  a  very  unhappy  marriage.  You 
would  soon  despise  him.  He  is  not  clever  in  the  way  that 
you  want  a  man  to  be  clever.  You'd  think  him  slow  and 
dull  after  a  month  with  him.  .  .  .  And  then  he  ought  to  beat 
you  and  he  wouldn't.  He'd  be  kind  to  you  and  Ln  you'd 
be  ruined.  I  can  see  now  that  I've  always  been  too  kind 
to  you-indeed,  every  one  ha^and  the  result  is,  that  you're 
spoilt  and  know  nothing  about  life  at  all— or  men.  You 
are  right.  I've  treated  you  as  a  child  too  long.  I  will  do 
so  no  longer." 

Nina  turned  like  .t  little  fuiy,  standing  back  from  Vera 
as  though  she  were  going  to  spring  upon  her.     "That's  it, 

IS  It?    sheened.     "And  all  because  you  want  to  keep  him 

for  yourself.     I  understand.     I  have  eyes.     You  love  him. 
lou  are  hoping  for  an  intrigue  with  him You  love 

him  I     You  love  him  I     You  love  him!  .  .  .  and  he  doesn't 

iove  you  and  you  are  so  miserable.  .  .  ." 

Vera  looked  at  Nina,  then  suddenly' turned  and  burying 

her  head  m  her  hands  sobbed,  crouching  in  her  chair.     Then 

slipping  from  the  chair,  knelt  catching  Nina's  knees,  her 

nead  against  her  dress. 

„..^'°lr'   '^'""*'    *«"ifi«d-then    in    a   moment   over- 
whelmed  by  a  surging  flood  of  love  so  that  she  caught  Vera 
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to  her,  caresaing  her  hair,  calling  her  by  her  little  name, 
kiiaing  her  again  and  again  and  again. 

"Verotchka — Verotchkc— i  didn't  mean  anything.  I 
didn't  indeed.  I  lore  you.  I  love  you.  Yon  know  that  I 
do.  I  was  only  angry  and  wicked.  Oh,  I'll  nerer  forgive 
myself.  Verotchka— get  up — don't  kneel  to  me  like 
that  .  .  .   !" 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  on  the  outer  hall  door. 
To  both  of  them  that  sound  must  have  been  terribly  alarm- 
ing. Vera  said  afterwards,  that  "at  once  we  realised  that  it 
was  the  knock  of  some  one  more  frightened  than  we  were." 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  ever  knocked,  they  always  rang 
the  rather  rickety  electric  bell — and  then  the  sound  was  fur- 
tive and  hurried,  and  even  frantic ;  "as  though,"  said  Vera, 
"some  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  was  breathless." 

The  sisters  stood,  close  together,  for  quite  a  long  time 
without  moving.  The  knocking  ceased  and  the  room  was 
doubly  silent.  Then  suddenly  it  began  again,  very  rapid 
and  eager,  but  mu£9ed,  almost  as  though  some  ene  were 
knocking  with  a  gloved  hand. 

Vera  went  then.  She  paused  for  a  moment  in  the  little 
hall,  for  again  there  was  silence  and  she  fancied  that  per- 
haps the  intruder  had  given  up  the  matter  in  despair.  But, 
no— there  it  was  again — and  this  third  time  seemed  to  her, 
perhaps  because  she  was  so  close  to  it,  the  most  urgent  and 
eager  of  all.  She  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it  There 
was  no  light  in  the  passage  save  the  dim  reflection  from  the 
lamp  on  the  lower  floor,  and  in  the  shadow  she  saw  a  figure 
cowering  back  into  the  comer  behind  the  door. 

"Who  is  it  ?"  she  asked.  The  figure  pushed  past  her,  slip- 
ping into  their  own  little  hall. 

"But  you  can't  come  in  like  that,"  she  said,  turning  round 
on  him. 

"Shut  the  door!"  he  whispered.  "Bozhe  moi!  Bozhe 
moi.  .  .  .  Shut  the  door." 

She  recognised  him  then.     He  was  the  policeman  from 
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fellows  about  her  J»  """"^"'^y-""-!  *"«  "e  so  many  lazy 

toSy^"m^t1!';^^  "\°"  J  P"-"'-"  attention 
1,0  „       1  ^"^  *°  '^'^^  *''«''e  for  some  paper  or  otW 

he  was  always  extremely  polite  and  if  tJ>»-.  ™  • 

he  helped  them  ^^b^ut^thT^ssti     HlTin^  "^'^ 

^^^  and  wor«  a  shabby  fur  cap,  his  padded  overcoat  was 
ne™lJ*  W  °^""^^«>'°'"g  effect  of  him  was  terror.     Vera  had 

Vera  looked  out  down  the  stairs  aa  t),™,«.i,  .^ 
to  see  somethinir     tv,^  a  7  f    though  she  expected 

oro  Bomeining.     ibe  flat  was  perfectly  still      Th^Z. 
not  a  sound  anvwherp     <5J„.  +.     ^  ,     ,v  ^"'-     -iliere  was 

he  wascrouehT5^f;:r;st  tirrar  '^"^  *°  ""^  '"^"  ''«''^°' 

'You  can't  come  in  here,"  she  repeated      «M^    •  * 
la^alone.     What  do  you 'want  I T  What's^L  m^  r 
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"Shut   the   door  I  .  .  .  Shut   the    door! 
door!  .  .  ."  he  repeated. 

She  closed  it.  "Kow  what  is  it?"  she  asked,  and  then, 
hearing  a  sound,  turned  to  find  that  Nina  was  standing  with 
wide  eyes,  watching. 

"What  is  it  i"  Nina  asked  in  a  whisper. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Vera,  also  whispering.  "He  won't 
tell  me." 

He  pushed  past  them  then  into  the  dining-room,  looked 
about  him  for  a  moment,  then  sank  into  a  chair  as  though 
his  legs  would  no  longer  support  him,  holding  on  to  the  cloth 
with  both  hands. 

The  sisters  followed  him  into  the  dining-room. 

"Don't  shiver  like  that!"  said  Vera,  "tell  us  why  you've 
come  in  here?''  .  .  . 

His  "yes  looked  past  them,  never  still,  wandering  from 
wall  to  wall,  from  door  to  door. 

"They're  after  me  ..."  he  said.  "That's  it— I  was 
hiding  in  our  cupboard  all  last  night  and  this  morning. 
They  were  round  there  all  the  time  breaking  up  our  things. 
...  I  heard  them  shouting.  They  were  going  to  kill  me. 
I've  done  nothing — O  God !  what's  that  ?" 

"There's  no  one  here,"  said  Vera,  "except  ourselves." 

"I  saw  a  chance  to  get  away  and  I  crept  out.  But  I 
couldn't  get  far.  ...  I  knew  you  would  be  good-  arted 
.  .  .  good-hearted.  Hide  me  somewhere — anywhere.  .  .  . 
and  they  won't  come  in  here.  Only  until  the  evening.  I've 
done  no  one  any  harm.  .  .  .  Only  my  duty.  .  .  ." 

He  began  to  snivel,  taking  out  from  his  coat  a  very  dirty 
pocket-handkerchief  and  dabbing  his  face  with  it. 

The  odd  thing  that  they  felt,  as  they  looked  at  him,  was  the 
incredible  intermingling  of  public  and  private  affairs.  Five 
minutes  before  they  had  been  passing  through  a  tremendous 
crisis  in  their  personal  relationship.  The  whole  history  of 
their  lives  together,  flowing  through  how  many  years,  through 
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how  many  phiuws  how  many  qnarreln,  and  happinen  and  ad- 
venturee  had  reached  here  a  climax  whose  iwne  was  «,  impo,^ 
tant  that  life  between  them  could  never  be  the  same  anain 

So  urgent  had  been  the  affair  that  during  that  hTur  fhey 
had  fo.j?otten  the  Revolution,  Russia,  the  war.  Moreover 
always  in  the  past,  they  had  assumed  that  publio  life  was  no 
affair  of  the.r«.  The  Russ<hJapanese  War,  even  the  spas- 
modic revo  t  in  1905,  had  not  touched  them  except  as  a  wind 
of  ideas  which  blew  so  swiftly  through  their  private  Uvea 
that  they  were  scarcely  affected  by  it 

fV^Ti^"  *i.*  ^""P  °^  ***  trembling,  shaking  figure  at 
tteir  table,  the  Revolution  had  come  to  them,  Jd  r^  only 
the  Revolution,  but  the  strange  new  secret  city  that  Petro- 
grad  was  the  whole  ground  was  quaking  beneath  them. 

And  in  the  eyes  of  the  fugitive  fhey  saw  what  terror  of 
death  really  was.  In  was  no  tale  read  in  a  story-book,  ne 
recounting  of  an  adventure  by  some  romantic  traveller,  it  was 
here  with  them  in  the  flat  and  at  any  moment 

It  was  then  that  Vera  realised  that  there  was  no  time  to 
lose— something  must  be  done  at  once. 
^J'Who's  pursuing  youf"  she  asked,  quickly.    "Where  ar. 

He  got  up  and  was  moving  about  the  room  as  thonrii  he 
was  looking  for  a  hiding-place. 

r^lt^^"  ^l''-,-  •  •.,E'«'7^dyI"  He  turned  round 
upon  them,  suddenly  striking,  what  seemed  to  them,  a  lu- 
dicrously grand  attitude.  Abominable  I  That's  what  it  is. 
I  heard  them  shouting  that  I  had  a  machine-gun  on  the  roof 
and  was  killing  people.  I  had  no  machine-gun.  Of  course 
not.  I  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  one  if  I  had  one. 
But  there  they  were.  That's  what  they  were  shouting !  And 
I  ve  always  done  my  duty.  What's  one  to  do?  Obey  one's 
superior  officer?  Of  course,  what  he  says  one  does,  mat's 
hfe  for?  .  .  .  and  then  naturally  one  expects  a  reward. 
Ihingg  were  going  well  with  me,  very  well  indeed— and  then 
this  comei.    It  a  a  degrading  thing  for  a  man  to  hide  for  a  day 
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and  a  night  in  a  cupboard."  His  teeth  began  to  chatter 
then  so  that  he  could  scarcely  speak.  He  seemed  to  be  shak- 
ing with  ague. 

He  caught  Vera's  hand.  "Save  me— save  me !"  he  said. 
"Put  me  somewhere.  .  .  .  I've  done  nothing  disgraceful. 
They'll  shoot  me  like  a  dog " 

The  sisters  consulted. 

"What  are  we  to  do?"  asked  Nina.  "We  ean't  let  him 
go  out  to  be  killed." 

"No.  But  if  we  keep  him  here  and  they  oome  in  and  find 
him,  we  shall  all  be  involved.  ...  It  isn't  fair  t*  Jf icholas 
or  Uncle  Ivan.  .  .  ." 

"We  can't  let  him  go  out." 

"No,  we  can't,"  Vera  replied.  She  saw  at  nee  how  im- 
possible that  was.  Were  he  caught  outside  and  ihet  they 
would  feel  that  they  had  his  death  for  ever  on  thmr  somls. 

"There's  the  linen  cupboard,"  she  said. 

She  turned  round  to  Nina.  "I'm  afraid,"  she  said,  "if 
you  hide  here,  you'll  have  to  go  into  another  cupboard.  And 
it  can  only  be  for  an  hour  or  two.  We  couldn't  keep  you 
here  all  night." 

He  said  nothing  except  "Quick.  Take  me."  Vera  led 
him  into  her  bedroom  and  showed  him  the  place.  With- 
out another  word  he  pressed  in  amongst  the  clothes.  It  was 
a  deep  cupboard,  and,  although  he  was  a  fat  man,  the  door 
closed  quite  evenly. 

It  was  suddenly  as  though  he  had  never  been.  Vera  went 
back  to  Nina. 

They  stood  close  to  one  another  in  the  middle  ui  the  reom, 
and  talked  in  whispers. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  ?" 

"We  can  only  wait  1" 

"They'll  never  dare  to  search  yo'ir  room,  Vera." 

"One  doesn't  know  now  .  .  .  everything's  so  different." 

"Vera,  you  are  brave.  Forgive  me  what  I  said  just  now. 
.  .  .  I'll  help  you  if  you  want " 
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"HuBh,  Nina  dear.  Not  that  now.  We've  got  to  think 
— what's  best.  .  .  ." 

They  kissed  very  quietly,  and  then  they  sat  down  hy  the 
table  and  waited.    There  was  simply  nothing  else  to  do. 

Vera  said  that,  during  that  pause,  she  could  see  the  little 
policeman  everywhere.  In  every  part  of  the  room  she  found 
him,  with  his  fat  legs  and  dirty,  streaky  face  and  open  collar. 
The  flat  was  heavy,  portentous  with  his  presence,  as  though 
it  stood  with  a  seliMmportant  finger  on  its  lips  saying,  "I've 
got  a  secret  in  here.  Such  a  secret.  You  don't  know  what 
I've  got.  .  .  ." 

They  discussed  in  whispers  as  to  who  would  come  in  first 
Nicholas  or  Uncle  Ivan  or  Bohun  or  Sacha  ?  And  suppos- 
ing one  of  them  came  in  while  the  soldiers  were  there  ?  Who 
would  be  the  most  dangerous  ?  Sacha  ?  She  would  scream 
and  give  everything  away.  Suppose  they  had  seen  him  enter 
and  were  simply  waiting,  on  the  cat-and-mouse  plan,  to 
catch  him  ?    That  was  an  intolerable  thought. 

"I  think,"  said  Nina,  "I  must  go  and  see  whether  there's 
any  one  outside." 

But  there  was  no  need  for  her  to  do  that.  Even  as  she 
spoke  they  heard  the  steps  on  the  stairs;  and  instantly  after- 
wards there  came  the  loud  knocking  on  their  door.  Vera 
pressed  Nina's  hand  and  went  into  the  hall. 
"Kto  tarn  .  .  .  Who's  there? '  she  asked. 
"Open  the  door!  ...  The  Workmen  and  Soldiers'  Com- 
mittee demand  entrance  in  the  name  of  the  Revolution." 

She  opened  the  door  at  once.  During  those  first  days  of  the 
Revolution  they  cherished  certain  melodramatic  displays. 
Whether  consciously  or  no  they  built  on  all  the  old  French 
Revolution  traditions,  or  perhaps  it  is  that  every  Revolution 
produces  of  necessity  the  same  clothing  with  which  to  cover 
its  nakedness.  A  strange  mixture  of  farce  and  terror  were 
those  detachments  of  so-called  justice.  At  their  head  there 
was,  as  a  rule,  a  student,  often  smiling  and  bespectacled. 
The  soldiers  themselves,  from  one  of  the  Petrograd  regiments, 
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were  frankly  aai  for  a  good  time  and  enjoyed  themaolve* 
thoroughly,  but,  as  is  the  Slavonic  way,  playfulness  could 
pass  with  surpriaing  suddenness  to  dead  earnest — with,  in- 
deed, so  dramatic  a  precipitunce  that  the  actors  themselves 
were  afterwards  amazed.  Of  these  "little,  regrettable  mis- 
takes" there  had  already,  during  the  week,  been  several  ex- 
amples. To  Vera,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  her 
linen-cuphoard,  the  men  seemed  terrifying  enouj^h.  Their 
leader  was  a  fat  and  beaming  student — quite  a  boy.  lie  was 
very  polite,  saying  "ZdraalvuUe,"  and  taking  off  his  cap. 
The  men  behind  him — hulking  men  from  one  of  the  Guards 
regiments — pushed  about  in  the  little  hall  like  a  lot  of  pup- 
pics,  joking  with  one  another,  holding  their  rifles  upside 
down,  and  making  sudden  efforts  at  a  seriousness  that  they 
could  not  possibly  sustain. 

Only  one  of  them,  an  older  man  with  a  thick  black  board, 
was  intensely  grave,  and  looked  at  Vera  with  beseeching  eyee, 
as  though  he  longed  to  tell  her  the  secret  of  his  life. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you  ?"  she  asked  the  student 

"Prosteeie  .  .  .  Forgive  us."  He  smiled  and  blinked  at 
her,  then  put  on  his  cap,  clicked  his  heels,  gave  a  salute,  and 
took  his  cap  off  again.  "We  wish  to  be  in  no  way  an  incon- 
venience to  you.  We  are  simply  obeying  orders.  We  have 
instructions  that  a  policeman  is  hiding  in  one  of  these  flats. 
.  .  .  We  know,  of  course,  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  here. 
Nevertheless  we  are  compelled  .  .  .  Prosteete.  .  .  .  What 
nice  pictures  you  have!"  he  ended  suddenly.  It  was  then 
that  Vera  discovered  that  they  were  by  this  time  in  the 
dining-room,  crowded  together  near  the  door  and  gazing  at 
Nina  with  interested  eyes. 

"There's  no  one  here,  of  course,"  said  Vera,  very  quietly. 
"No  one  at  all." 

"Tak  Tochno  (quite  so),"  said  the  black-bearded  soldier, 
for  no  particular  reason,  suddenly. 

"You  will  allow  me  to  sit  down  ?"  said  the  student,  very 
politely.    "I  must,  I  am  afraid,  ask  a  few  questions." 
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"Certainly,"  laid  Vera  quietly.  "Anything  you  like." 
She  had  moved  over  to  Nina,  and  they  stood  aide  hy  aide. 
But  ahe  could  not  think  of  Nina,  »he  could  not  think  even  of 
the  policeman  in  the  cupboard.  .  .  .  She  could  think  only 
of  that  other  house  on  the  Quay  where,  perhaps  even  now, 
this  same  scene  was  being  enacted.  They  had  found  Wilder- 
ling.  .  .  .  They  had  dragged  him  out.  .  .  .  Lawrence  was 
beside  him.  .  .  .  They  were  condemned  together.  ...  Oh ! 
love  had  come  to  her  at  last  in  a  wild,  surging  flood  1  Of  all 
the  steps  she  had  been  led  until  at  last,  only  half  an  hour 
before  in  that  scene  with  Nina,  the  curtains  had  been  flung 
aside  and  the  whole  view  revealed  to  her.  She  felt  such  a 
strength,  such  a  pride,  such  a  defiance,  as  she  had  not  known 
belonged  to  human  power.  She  had,  for  many  weeks,  been 
hesitating  before  the  gates.  Now,  suddenly,  she  had  swept 
through.  His  death  now  was  not  the  terror  that  it  had  been 
only  an  hour  before.  Nina's  accusation  had  shown  her,  as  a 
flash  of  lightning  flings  the  mountains  into  view,  that  now 
she  could  never  lose  him,  were  he  with  her  or  no,  and  that  be- 
side that  truth  nothing  mattered. 

Something  of  her  bravery  and  grandeur  and  beauty  must 
have  been  felt  by  them  all  at  that  moment.  Nina  realised  it. 
.  .  .  She  told  me  that  her  own  fear  left  her  altogether  when 
ahe  saw  how  Vera  was  facing  them.  She  was  suddenly 
calm  and  quiet  and  very  amused. 

The  student  officer  seemed  now  to  be  quite  at  home.  lie 
had  taken  a  great  many  notes  down  in  a  little  book,  and  looked 
very  important  as  he  did  so.  His  chubby  face  expressed 
great  self-satisfaction.  He  talked  half  to  himself  and  half 
to  Vera.  "Yes  .  .  .  Yes  .  .  .  quite  so.  Exactly.  And  your 
husband  ia  not  yet  at  home,  Madame  Markovitch.  .  .  .  JVu 
da.  ...  Of  course  these  are  very  troublesome  times,  and 
as  you  say  things  have  to  move  in  a  hurry. 

'"You've  heard  perhaps  that  Nicholas  Komanoff  has  ab- 
dicated entirely — and  refused  to  allow  his  son  to  succeed. 
Makes  things  simpler,  .  .  .  Yes.  .  .  .  Very  pleasant  pic- 
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tnret  you  h»v©— «nd  OBtroff»ky — tix  volumci.  Very  agrw- 
able.  I  have  myielf  acted  in  Ostroffaky  at  different  times. 
I  find  his  plays  very  enjoyable.  I  am  snrc  you  will  forgive 
ua,  Madame,  if  we  walk  through  your  charming  flat." 

But  indeed  by  this  time  the  soldiers  themselves  had  begun 
to  roam  about  on  their  own  account.  Kina  remembers  one 
soldier  in  especial — a  large  dirty  fellow  with  ragged  mous- 
tache— who  quite  frankly  terrified  her.  He  seemed  to  regard 
her  with  particular  satisfaction,  staring  at  her,  and,  as  it 
were,  licking  his  lips  over  her.  He  wandered  about  the  rnom 
fingering  things,  and  seemed  to  he  immensely  interested  in 
Nicholas's  little  den,  peering  through  the  glass  window  that 
there  was  in  the  door  and  rubbing  the  glass  with  his  finger. 
He  presently  pushed  the  door  open  and  soon  they  were  all 
in  there. 

Then  a  characteristic  thing  occurred.    Apparently  Nich- 
olas's inventions — his  little  pieces  of  wood  and  bark  and 
cloth,  his  glass  bottles,  and  tubes — seemed  to  them  highly 
suspicious.     There  was  laughter  at  first,  and  then  sudden 
silence.    Nina  could  see  part  of  the  room  through  the  open 
door  and  she  watched  them  as  they  gathered  round  the  little 
table,  talking  together  in  excited  whispers.    The  tall,  rough- 
looking  fellow  who  had  frightened  her  before  picked  up  one 
of  the  tubes,  and  then,  whether  by  accident  or  intention, 
let  it  fall,  and  the  tinkling  smash  of  the  glass  frightened 
them  all  so  precipitately  that  they  came  tumbling  out  into 
the  larger  room.    The  big  fellow  whispered  something  to  the 
student,  who  at  once  became  more  self-important  than  ever, 
and  said  very  seriously  to  Vera : 
"That  is  your  husband's  room,  Madame,  I  understand  ?" 
"Yes,"  said  Vera  quietly,  "he  does  h's  work  in  there." 
"What  kind  of  work?" 
"He  is  an  inventor." 
"An  inventor  of  what!" 

"Various  things.  .  .  .  He  is  working  at  present  on  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  making  of  doth." 
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Unfortunately  tbit  lerioui  view  of  Nipholat'i  inventioni 
raddcnly  leemcd  to  Nina  lo  ridiouloui  that  she  tittered.  She 
could  have  done  nothing  more  regrettable.  The  stiuleiit 
obvioualy  felt  that  bia  dignity  waa  threatened.  TIo  looked 
at  her  very  levcrcly: 

"This  is  no  laughing  matter,"  ho  said.  He  himself  then 
got  up  and  went  into  the  inner  room.  He  was  there  for  some 
time,  and  they  could  hear  him  fingering  the  tubes  nnd  tread- 
ing on  the  broken  glass.    He  came  out  again  at  last. 

He  was  seriously  offended. 

"Yon  should  have  told  us  your  husband  was  an  inventor." 

"I  didn't  think  it  was  of  importance,"  said  Vera. 

"Everything  is  of  importance,"  ho  answered.  The  atmos- 
phere was  now  entirely  changed.  The  soldiers  were  angry — 
they  had,  it  seemed,  been  deceived  and  treated  like  children. 
The  melancholy  fellow  with  the  black  beard  looked  at  Vera 
with  eyes  of  deep  reproach. 

"When  will  your  husband  return  V  asked  the  student. 

"I  am  afraid  I  don't  know,"  said  Vera.  She  realised  that 
the  situation  was  now  serious,  but  she  could  not  keep  her 
mind  upon  it.  In  that  house  on  the  Quay  what  was  hap- 
pening?   What  had,  perhaps,  already  happened?  .  .  . 

"Where  has  he  gone?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Why  didn't  he  tell  you  where  he  waa  going?" 

"He  often  does  not  tell  me." 

"Ah,  that  is  wrong.  In  these  days  one  should  always 
•ay  where  one  is  going." 

He  stood  up  very  stiff  and  straight.  "Search  the  house," 
he  said  to  his  men. 

Suddenly  then  Vera's  mind  concentrated.  It  waa  as 
though,  she  told  me  "I  came  back  into  the  room  and  saw 
for  the  first  time  what  was  happening." 

"There  is  no  one  in  the  rest  of  the  flat,"  she  said,  "and 
nothing  that  can  interest  you." 

"That  is  for  me  to  judge,"  said  the  little  officer  grimly. 
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"But  I  annre  you  thtre  ii  nothing,"  ihe  went  on  eagerly. 
"There  it  only  the  kitchen  and  the  bath-room  and  the  five  bed- 
rooms." 

"Whose  bedrooms}"  said  the  officer. 

"My  husband's,  my  own,  my  sister's,  my  uncle's,  and  an 
Engliithman's,"  she  auswcri'd,  colouring  u  little. 

"Nevertheless  wp  must  do  our  duty,  .  .  .  Search  the 
house,"  he  repent.  I 

"But  you  muat  uit  go  )r\l.  our  bedrooms,"  she  said,  her 
voice  rising.  "'I  lure  i'  nohii  -j  for  you  there.  I  am  sure 
you  will  rc-.,Hrt  i'\ir  iirivac;-." 

"Our  oril."  ,  Mi-.Ht  bo  oV..hi:(1  "  hr  answered  angrily. 

"But ''    he  cried. 

"Silence,  \riidii!i(,"  he  said,  furiously,  staring  at  her  at 
though  she  were  1i  s  DifsonMl,  dt'iidly  enemy. 

"Very  well,"  Biiid  ^'n  n  pmudly.    "Please  do  at  you  wish." 

The  officer  waikiil  iii':-t  her  with  his  head  up,  and  the  sol- 
diers followed  him,  their  eyes  malicious  and  iunuisltive 
and  excited.  The  sisters  stood  together  waiting.  Oi  ^  . ii-* 
the  end  had  come.  They  simply  stood  there  furt muf  'iioif 
resolution  to  the  extreme  moment. 

"I  must  go  with  them,"  said  Vera.  She  i.  :low..l  iWm 
into  her  bedroom.  It  was  a  very  little  place  .uii  ih(  ■■  "l!.'^ 
it,  they  looked  rather  sheepish  now,  whis-vi.'iii,-  .  •  ..;'• 
another. 

"What's  in  there?"  said  the  officer,  tapping  the  <,>4'i>  ,:.;,1. 

"Only  some  clothes,"  said  Vera. 

"Open  it!"  he  ordered. 

Then  the  world  did  indeed  stand  stilL  The  clock  ceased 
to  tick,  the  little  rumble  in  the  stove  was  silenced,  the  shuf- 
fling feet  of  one  of  the  soldiers  stayed,  the  movement  of  some 
rustle  in  the  wall  paper  was  held.    The  world  was  frozen. 

"Now  I  suppose  we  shall  all  be  shot,"  was  Vera'a  thought, 
repeated  over  and  over  again  with  a  ludicrous  monotony. 
Then  she  could  see  nothing  but  the  little  policeman,  tumbling 
out  of  the  cupboard,  dishevelled  and  terrified.     Terrified! 
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what  that  look  in  his  eyes  would  be  I    That  at  any  rate  she 
could  not  face  and  she  turned  her  head  away  from  them, 
looking  out  through  the  door  into  the  dark  little  passage. 
She  heard  as  though  from  an  infinite  distance  the  words : 
"Well,  there's  nobody  there." 

She  did  not  believe  him  of  course.  He  said  that  whoever 
he  was,  to  test  her,  to  tempt  her  to  give  herself  away.  But 
she  was  too  clever  for  them.  She  turned  back  and  faced 
them,  and  then  saw,  to  the  accompaniment  of  an  amazement 
that  seemed  like  thunder  in  her  ears,  that  the  cupboard  was 
indeed  empty. 

"There  is  nobody,    said  the  black-bearded  soldier. 
The  student  looked  rather  ashamed  of  himself.    The  white 
clothes,  the  skirts,  and  the  blouses  in  the  cupboard  re- 
proached him. 

"You  will  of  course  understand,  Madame,"  he  said  stiffly, 
"that  the  search  was  inevitable.    Kegrettable  but  necessary. 
I'm  sure  you  will  see  that  for  your  own  satisfaction.  .  .  ." 
"You  are  assured  now  that  there  is  no  one  here!"  Vera  in- 
terrupted him  coldly. 
"Assured,"  he  answetc'l. 

But  whore  was  the  man?  She  felt  as  though  she  were 
in  some  fantastic  nightmare  in  which  nothing  was  as  it 
seemed.  The  cupboard  was  not  a  cupboard,  the  policeman 
not  a  policeman.  .  .  . 

"There  is  the  kitchen,"  she  said. 

In  the  kitchen  of  course  they  found  nothing.  There  was 
a  large  cupboard  in  one  corner  but  they  did  not  look  there. 
They  had  had  enough.  They  returned  into  the  dining-room 
and  there,  looking  very  surprised,  his  head  very  high  above 
his  collar  was  Markovitcb. 

"What  does  this  mean  ?"  he  asked. 
"I  regret  extremely,"  said  the  officer  pompously.    "I  have 
been  compelled  to  make  a  search.    Duty  only  ...  I  regret. 
But  no  one  is  here.    Your  flat  is  at  liberty.    I  wish  you  good- 
afternoon." 
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Before  Markovitoh  could  ask  fnrther  queetioM  the  room 
waB  emptied  of  them  all.    They  tramped  out,  laughing  and 
joking,  children  again,  the  hall  door  closed  behind  them. 
Nina  clutched  Vera's  arm. 

"Vera.  .  .  .  Vera,  where  is  he  1" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Vera. 

"What's  all  this?"  asked  Nicholas. 

They  explained  to  him  but  he  scarcely  seemed  to  hear. 
He  was  radiant — smiling  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy. 

"They  have  gone  ?    I  am  safe !" 

In  the  doorway  was  the  little  policeman,  black  with 
grime  and  dust,  so  comical  a  figure  that  in  reaction  from  the 
crisis  of  ten  minutes  before,  they  laughed  hysterically. 

"Oh  look!  look!  .  .  ."  cried  Nina.    "How  dirty  he  isl 

"Where  have  you  been  ?"  asked  Vera.  "Why  weren't  you 
in  the  cupboard  V 

The  little  man's  teeth  were  chattering,  so  that  he  oould 
scarcely  speak.  ...  ,.   ^  ,. 

"I  heard  them  in  the  other  room.  I  knew  that  the  cup- 
board would  be  the  first  place.  I  slipped  into  the  kitchen 
and  hid  in  the  fireplace." 

"You're  not  angry,  Nicholas !"  Vera  asked.  "We  couldn  t 
send  him  out  to  be  shot. 

"What  does  that  matter!"  he  ahnost  impatiently  brushed 
it  aside.  "There  are  other  things  more  important"  He 
looked  at  the  trembling  dirty  figure.  "Only  you'd  better 
go  back  and  hide  again  until  it's  dark.    They  might  come 

back.  .  .  ." 

He  caught  Vera  by  the  arm.  His  eyes  were  flames.  He 
drew  her  with  him  back  into  her  little  room.     He  closed 

the  docT.  .  , 

"The  Kevolution  has  come— it  has  really  come,    he  criea. 
"Yes,"  she  answered,  "it  has  come  into  this  very  house. 

The  world  has  changed." 

"The  Czar  has  abdicated.  ...  The  old  world  has  gone, 

the  old  wicked  world  1    Russia  is  born  again !" 
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His  eyea  were  the  eyes  of  a  fanatic. 

Her  eyes,  too,  were  alight.    She  gazed  past  him 

|I  know— I  know,"  she  whispered  as  though  to  herself. 
Kussia— Russia,"  he  went  on  coming  closer  and  closer. 
Russia  and  you.  We  will  build  a  new  world.  We  will  for- 
get our  old  troubles.  Oh,  Vera,  my  darling,  my  darling, 
were  going  to  be  happy  now!  I  love  you  so.  And  now! 
can  hope  again.  All  our  love  will  be  clean  in  this  new  world. 
We  re  going  to  be  happy  at  last !" 

But  she  did  not  hear  him.  She  saw  into  space.  A  great 
exultation  ran  through  her  body.  All  lost  for  lovel  At 
last  she  was  awakened,  at  last  she  lived,  at  last,  at  last,  she 
knew  what  love  was. 

«a''V°''1!'''°'    ^  '""^  him  .  .  .  him,"  her  soul  whispered. 

And  nothing  now  in  this  world  or  the  next  can  separate  us." 
Vera— Vera,"  Nicholas  cried,  "we  are  together  at  last— 
aa  we  have  never  been.    And  now  we'll  work  together  again 
— for  Russia." 

She  looked  at  the  man  whom  she  had  never  loved,  with  a 
great  compassion  and  pity.  She  put  her  arms  around  him 
and  kissed  him,  her  whole  maternal  spirit  suddenly  aware  of 
him  and  seeking  to  comfort  him. 

At  the  touch  of  her  lips  his  body  trembled  with  happiness, 
iiut  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  kiss  of  farewell.  .  .  , 


I  have  no  idea  at  all  what  Lawrence  did  during  the  early 
days  of  that  week.  He  has  never  told  me,  and  I  have  never 
asked  him.  He  never,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  after- 
noon at  the  Astoria,  came  near  the  Markovitches,  and  I 
know  that  was  because  he  had  now  reached  a  stage  where 
he  did  not  dare  trust  himself  to  see  Vera— just  as  she  at  that 
time  did  not  trust  herself  to  see  him.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  know  what  he  thought  of  those  first  days  of  the 
Revolution.     I  can  imagine  that  he  took  it  all  very  quietly. 
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doing  his  duty  and  making  no  comment.  He  had  of  course 
hjs  own  interest  in  it,  but  it  would  he,  I  am  sure,  an  en- 
tirely original  interest,  unlike  any  one  else's.  I  remember 
Dune  once,  in  the  long-dead  days,  saying  to  me,  "It's  never 
any  use  guessing  what  Lawrence  is  thinking.  When  you 
think  it's  football  it's  Euripides,  and  when  you  think  it's 
Euripides  it's  Marie  Corclli."  Of  all  the  actors  in  this  af- 
fair he  remains  to  me  to  the  last  as  the  most  mysterious.  I 
know  that  he  loved  Vera  with  the  endurance  of  the  rock,  the 
heat  of  the  flame,  the  ruthlessncss  of  a  torrent,  but  behind 
that  love  there  sat  the  man  himself,  invisible,  silent,  patient, 
watching. 

He  may  have  had  Scmyonov's  contempt  for  the  Revolu- 
tionary idealist,  he  may  have  had  Wilderling's  belief  in  the 
Czar's  autocracy,  he  may  have  had  Boris  GrogofiF's  enthu- 
siasm for  freedom  and  a  general  holiday.  I  don't  know. 
I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  I  don't  think  that  he  saw 
much  of  the  Wilderlings  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  weak. 
He  himself  was  a  great  deal  with  the  English  Military  Mis- 
sion, and  Wilderling  was  with  his  party  whatever  that  might 
be.  He  could  see  of  course  that  Wilderling  was  disturbed, 
or  perhaps  indignant  is  the  right  word.  "As  though  you 
know,"  ho  said,  "some  dirty  little  boy  had  been  pullin'''Bnooks 
at  him."  Xevertheless  the  Baroness  was  the  human  link. 
Lawrence  would  see  from  the  first— that  is,  from  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Sunday— that  she  was  in  an  agony  of  horror. 
She  confided  in  nobody,  but  went  about  as  though  she  was 
watching  for  something,  and  at  dinner  her  eyes  never  left 
her  husband's  face  for  a  moment.  Those  evening  meals  must 
have  been  awful.  I  can  imagine  the  dignity,  the  solemn  heavy 
room  with  all  the  silver,  the  ceremonious  old  man-servant  and 
Wilderling  himself  behaving  as  though  nothing  at  all  were 
the  matter.  To  do  him  all  justice  he  was  as  brave  as  a  lion, 
and  as  proud  as  a  gladiator,  and  as  conceited  as  a  Prussian. 
Un  the  \^  edncsday  evening  he  did  not  return  home.  He 
telephoned  that  he  was  kept  on  important  business. 
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The  Baroness  and  Lawrence  had  the  long  slow  meal  to- 
gether. It  wag  almost  more  than  Jeny  could  stand  having, 
of  course,  his  own  private  tortures  to  face.  "It  was  as  though 
the  old  lady  felt  that  she  had  been  deputed  to  support  the 
honour  of  the  family  during  her  husband's  absence.  She 
must  have  been  wild  with  anxiety,  but  she  showed  no  sign 
except  that  her  hand  trembled  when  she  raised  her  glass." 

"What  did  you  talk  about  ?"  I  asked  him. 

"Oh,  about  anything!  Theatres  and  her  home,  when  she 
was  a  girl  and  England.  .  .  .  Awful,  every  minute  of  it!" 

There  was  a  moment  towards  the  cud  of  the  meal,  when 
the  good  lady  nearly  broke  down.  The  bell  in  the  hall  rang 
and  there  was  a  step;  she  thought  it  was  her  husband  and 
half  rose.  It  was,  however,  the  Dvornik  with  a  message  of 
no  importance.  She  gave  a  little  sigh.  "Oh,  I  do  wish  he 
would  come  I  ...  I  do  wish  he  would  come !"  she  murmured 
to  herself. 

"Oh,  he'll  come,"  Lawrence  reassured  her,  but  she  seemed 
indignant  with  him  for  having  overheard  her.  Afterwards, 
sitting  together  desolately  in  the  magnificent  drawing-room 
she  became  affectionately  maternal.  I  have  always  won- 
dered why  Lawrence  confided  to  me  the  details  of  their  very 
intimate  conversation.  It  was  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  he 
was  most  reticent  about. 

She  asked  him  about  his  home,  his  people,  his  ambitions. 
She  had  asked  him  about  these  things  before,  but  to-night 
there  was  an  appeal  in  her  questions,  as  though  she  said : 

"Take  my  mind  off  that  other  thing.  Help  me  to  forgot, 
if  it's  only  for  a  moment." 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  love  ?"  she  asked. 

"Yes.    Once,"  he  said. 

"Was  he  in  love  now !" 

"Yes." 

"With  some  one  in  Bussia  ?" 

"Yes." 

She  hoped  that  he  would  be  happy.     He  told  her  that 
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he  didn  t  think  happiness  was  quite  the  point  in  this  particu- 
lar case.  There  were  other  thingi  more  important — and, 
anyway,  it  was  inevitable. 

"He  had  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight  ?" 

"Yes.     The  very  iirst  moment." 

She  sighed.  So  had  she.  It  was,  she  thought,  the  only 
real  way.  She  asked  him  whether  it  might  not,  after  all, 
turn  out  better  than  he  expected. 

No,  he  did  not  think  that  it  could.  But  he  didn't  mind 
how  it  turned  out— at  least  he  couldn't  look  tbmt  far.  The 
point  was  that  he  was  iu  it,  up  to  the  neck,  and  he  was 
never  going  to  be  out  of  it  agaim. 

There  was  something  boyish  about  that  that  pleased  her. 
She  put  her  plump  hand  on  his  knee  and  told  him  how  she 
had  first  met  the  Baron,  down  in  the  South,  at  Kieff,  how 
grand  he  had  looked ;  how,  seeing  her  across  a  room  full  of 
people,  he  had  smiled  at  her  before  bo  bad  e-ner  spoken  to 
her  or  knew  her  name.  "I  was  quite  pretty  then,"  she 
added.  "I  have  never  regretted  our  nwrriage  for  a  single 
moment,"  she  said.     "Nor,  I  know,  has  ue." 

"We  hoped  there  would  be  children.  .  .  ."  She  gave  a 
pathethio  little  gesture.  "We  will  get  away  down  to  the 
South  again  as  soon  as  the  troubles  are  over,''  she  ended. 

I  don't  suppose  he  was  thinking  much  of  her — his  mind 
was  on  Vera  all  the  time— but  after  he  had  left  her  aai 
lay  in  bed,  sleepless,  his  mind  dwelt  on  her  affectionately, 
and  he  thought  that  he  would  like  to  beio  her.  He  realised, 
quite  clearly,  that  Wilderling  was  in  a  vpry  dangerous  posi- 
tion, but  T  don't  think  that  it  ever  occurred  to  him  for  a 
moment  that  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  move  to  another  flat. 

On  the  next  day,  Thursday,  Lawrence  did  not  retnm  until 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  The  town  was,  by  now,  com- 
paratively quiet  again.  Numbers  of  the  police  had  been 
caught  and  imprisoned,  some  had  been  shot  and  others  were 
in  hiding;  most  of  the  machine-guns  shooting  from  the  roofs 
bud  ceased.    The  abdication  of  the  Czar  had  already  produced 
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the  second  phaie  of  the  Revolution— the  beginning  of  the 
■truffile  between  the  Provisional  Government  and  the  Council 
of  Workmen  and  Soldiers'  Deputies,  and  this  was  proceed- 
ing, for  the  moment,  inside  the  walls  of  the  Duma  rather 
than  m  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  town.  Lawrence  re- 
turned, therefore,  that  afternoon  with  a  strange  sense  of  quiet 
and  security.  ^ 

"It  was  almost,  you  know,  as  though  this  tommy-rot  about 
a  White  Revolution  might  be  true  after  nil— with  this  jolly 
old  Duma  and  their  jolly  old  Kerensky  runnin'  the  show. 
Of  course  I'd  seen  the  nonsense  about  tlieir  not  salntin'  the 
officers  and  all  that,  but  I  didn't  think  any  fellers  alive 

would  be  such  dam  fools I  might  have  known  better." 

He  let  himself  into  the  flat  and  found  there  a  death-like 
stillness— no  one  about  and  no  sound  except  the  tickings  of 
the  large  clock  in  the  drawing-room. 

He  wandered  into  that  horribly  impressive  place  and  sud- 
denly sat  down  on  the  sofa  with  a  realisation  of  extreme 
physical  fatigue.  He  didn't  know  why  he  was  so  tired,  he 
had  felt  quite  "bobbish"  all  the  week;  suddenly  now  his 
iimbs  were  like  water,  he  had  a  bad  ache  down  his  spine 
and  his  legs  were  as  heavy  as  lead.  He  sat  in  a  kind  of  trance 
on  that  sofa,  he  was  not  asleep,  but  he  was  also,  quite  cer- 
tainly not  awake.  He  wondered  why  the  place  was  so  "beast- 
ly still  after  all  the  noise  there  had  been  all  the  week. 
Ihere  was  no  one  left  alive-every  one  dead— except  himself 
and  Vera  .  .  .  Vera  .  .  .  Vera. 

Then  he  was  conscious  that  some  one  was  looking  at  him 
through  the  double-doors.  At  first  he  didn't  realise  who  it 
was,  the  face  was  so  white  and  the  figure  so  quiet,  then,  pull- 
ing himself  together,  he  saw  that  it  was  the  o\^  servant. 
"What  is  it,  Andre  ?"  he  asked,  sitting  up. 
'The  old  man  didn't  answer,  but  came  into  the  room,  care- 
fully closing  the  door  behind  him.  Lawrence  saw  that  he 
was  trembling  with  fright,  but  was  still  endeavouring  to  be- 
have with  dignity. 
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"Barin  I    Sarin !"  he  whispered,  ns  though  Lawrence  were 

wlZK.''^t™„.7-'  K--tif  itch,  (ZTal 

In  the  lutle  back  room."  Andre  whispered,  as  though  now 

he  were  confidmg  a  terrible  secret.     "Come  quickly         7 

Lawrence  followed  him;  when  he  had  gone  a  few  'stem 

plater.''  """'  °'°''  *"  '''°''  ^''  "''''  ^""''^  ^"''^  "'l-i'^  ''ko 

them.       Then  as  Lawrence  stepped  up  to  the  door  of  the 
Me^m  tbat  was  Wilderling's  dressin Jroom,  Andr6  Ighl 

He'mar^f;^"""'  '  *  '  „H^ ''«^»'"'°ow  what  he's  about. 
ae  may  not  recognise  you. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right  1"  said  Lawrence.     He  pushed  the 

co^tTit''°"Y"''T  "•  J°  ^^^  ^°'  "^  -™-'  '^--  - 
count  of  .t      You  know  that  room  was  the  rummiest  thing 

ia«;,  H    .    ^'.u"'  ^  "'^^''  ^^^^'^-^  *°  «««  "»  the  pots  and 

Ce"  otitdTtl  '"  ?"•  7°"''^  '"^^  *^°'^«''*  -«  -"Wn't 
E      hisi  *'!"'g  "*«"'=.•'  a  time,  but  you  couldn't  escape 

w^^'7  t %  '  v^"'f ''^''  ''"P'y  covered,-white  round  ja^ 
w^^  pmk  tops,  bottles  of  hair-oil  with  ribbons  round  the 
aeck,  „.,„,eur6  things,  heaps  of  silver  things,  and  boxes  wth 

TL    MU  ^  "^^  '"  "•    '^"''  '''°*l"'«  "'1  over  the  plac,^- 

slippe^ f  •J--g-gown  with  golden  tassels,  and  red  CtW 

bntkJirl'""^!'"'  """"'"^^  ""y  °f  *'«  ''t  tte  moment, 
but  ,t  all  comes  back  to  me  as  soon  as  I  begin  to  think  of  i*~ 
and  the  room  stank  of  scent !"  "^  oi  i . 
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But  of  ooune  it  waa  the  old  man  in  the  corner  who  mat- 
tered. It  waa,  I  think,  very  significant  of  Lawrence's  char- 
acter and  his  unEnglish-English  tradition  that  the  first  thing 
that  he  felt  was  the  pathos  of  it.  No  other  Englishman  in 
Petrograd  would  have  seen  that  at  all. 

Wilderling  was  crouched  in  the  comer  against  a  piece  of 
gold  Japanese  embroidery.  He  was  in  the  shadow,  away 
from  the  window,  which  was  pushed  open  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  muzzle  of  the  rifie  to  slip  between  the  woodwork  and 
the  pane.  The  old  man,  his  white  hair  disordered,  his  clothes 
dusty,  and  his  hands  grimy,  crept  forward  just  as  Lawrence 
entered,  fired  down  into  the  side-street,  then  moved  swiftly 
back  into  his  comer  again.  He  muttered  to  himself  without 
ceasing  in  French,  "ChienslChiensl  .  .  .  Chiens!"  He  was 
very  hot,  and  he  stopped  for  a  moment  to  wipe  the  sweat  from 
his  forehead,  then  he  saw  Lawrence. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  asked,  as  though  he  didn't  recog- 
nize him. 

Lawrence  moved  down  the  side  of  the  room,  avoiding  the 
window.    He  touched  the  little  man's  arm. 
"I  say,  you  know,"  he  said,  "this  won't  do." 
Wilderling  mnelt  of  gunpowder,  and  he  was  breathing  hard 
as  though  he  had  been  running  desperately.    He  quivered 
when  Lawrence  touched  him. 

"Go  away!"  he  said,  "you  mustn't  come  here.  .  .  .  I'll 
get  them  yet— I  tell  you  I'll  get  them  yet— I  tell  you  I'll  get 
them— Let  them  dare  .  .  .  Chiens  .  .  .  Chiens  .  .  ."  He 
jerked  his  rifle  away  from  the  window  and  began,  with 
trembling  fingers,  to  load  it  again. 

^^  Lawrence  gripped  his  arm.  "When  I  did  that,"  he  said, 
"it  felt  as  though  there  wasn't  an  arm  there  at  all,  but  just 
a  bone  which  I  could  break  if  I  pressed  a  bit  harder." 

"Come  away!"  he  said.  "You  damn  fool— don't  yon  see 
that  it's  hopeless?" 

"And  I'd  always  been  so  respectful  to  him  .  .  ."'  he 
added  in  parenthesis. 
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After  that  things  happened  w  quickly  that  it  was  imnos- 
«ble  to  say  in  what  order  they  lurr^d.  Th ^r  was  sud 
denly  a  tremendous  noise  in  the  flat 

"It  was  just  as  though  the  whole  place  was  going  to  tumble 
about  our  ears.    All  the  pots  and  bottles  began  to  jump  aWt 

table  and  smashed  everything.  The  looking-glass  crashef 
and  the  ha.r.>.l  was  all  over  the  place.  I  nl^ed  out  t^^ 
what  was  happening  in  the  hall         "  ™  "ui  lo  see 

theTall  d'<^r''in'"'T°'°*"  ""  *•""  '^^  '»''^'«"  •"»<»  broken 
tfie  hall  door  in.    Lawrence  saw  then  a  horrible  thing.    One 

of  the  men  nished  forward  and  stuck  Andre,  who  waf  rtand 

mg  paralysed,  by  the  drawin^room  door,  'in  the  Imach 

Ssmtdi:'""  ^^  ^'"  -^*  ^'^^  h'ood'pouri^gtt 

That  finished  Lawrence.     He  rushed  forward,  and  thev 

rri    "."^^"t''''^  '"''"  "'''"'^"  ^™  t°°  if  some  one  haS 

After  that,  for  a  time,  he  was  uncertain  of  anything  He 
struggled ;  he  was  held.  He  heard  noises  around  h^^outo 
or  murmurs  or  sighs-that  didn't  seem  to  him  t^lTco^ 
nected  with  anything  human.  He  could  not  have  said  where 
he  was  nor  what  he  was  doing.    Then,  quite  sudde^  eTery! 

h  '„»"'*•  ""'  "T  V°  '^'"'^"  ^*  «  consciou^Ls  Tf 
hat  utter  weariness  that  he  had  felt  before.  He  was  able 
t^v«j.ise  the  scene    to  take  it  all  in,  but  asMlta" 

cinematograph,"  he  told  me.    He  could  do  nothing;  he  was 
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held  by  three  (oldien,  who  apparently  wished  him  to  be  a 
witnen  of  the  whole  aflair.  Andr£'a  body  lay  there,  huddled 
up  in  a  pool  of  drying  blood,  that  gliatcncd  under  the  electric 
light.  One  of  hia  lega  was  bent  crookedly  under  him,  and 
Lawrence  had  a  strange  mad  impulse  to  thrust  his  way  for- 
ward and  put  it  straight. 

It  was  then,  with  a  horrible  sickly  feeling,  exactly  like  a 
blow  in  the  stomach,  that  ho  roaliHcd  that  the  baroness  was 
there.  She  was  standing,  quite  alone,  at  the  entrance  oi  the 
hall,  looking  at  the  soldiers,  who  were  about  oi^ht  in  number. 

He  heard  her  say,  "What's  hiipiKjnet'  ?  Who  aro 
you?  .  .  ."  and  then  in  a  sharper,  more  urgent  voice, 
"Where's  my  husband  V 

Then  she  saw  Andre.  .  .  .  She  gave  u  sharp  little  cry, 
moved  forward  towards  him,  and  stopped. 

"I  don't  know  what  she  did  then,"  said  Lawrence.  "I 
think  she  suddenly  liegun  to  rim  down  the  passage.  I 
know  she  was  crying,  'Paul I  Paul!  Paul!'  ...  I  never 
saw  her  again." 

The  ofiBcer — an  elderly  kindly-looking  man  like  a  doctor 
or  a  lawyer  (I  am  trying  to  give  every  possible  detail,  be- 
cause I  think  it  important) — then  came  up  to  Lawrence  and 
asked  him  aomo  questions : 

"What  was  his  name  t" 

"Jeremy  Ralph  Lawrence." 

"He  was  an  Englishman." 

"Yes." 

"Working  at  the  British  Embassy?" 

"No,  at  the  British  Military  Mission." 

"He  was  officer?" 

"Yes." 

"In  the  British  Army?" 

"Yes.    Ho  had  fought  for  two  years  in  France." 

"He  had  been  lodging  with  Baron  Wilderling  ?" 

"Yes.    Ever  since  he  came  to  Russia." 

The  officer  nodded  his  head.    They  knew  aoout  him,  had 
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A  friend  of  hii,  a  Mr.  Borii  Grogoff,  had 


fall  information, 
tpoken  of  him. 

The  officer  wai  then  very  polite,  told  him  that  they  re- 
gretted extremely  the  ineonvcnicnco  and  discomfort  to  which 
he  might  be  put,  hut  that  they  must  detain  him  until  this 
affair  wag  concluded— "which  will  bo  very  soon"  added  the 
officer.  lie  also  added  that  ho  wished  Lawrence  to  be  u  wit- 
ness of  what  occurred  so  that  ho  should  see  that,  under  the 
new  regime  iu  IJussia,  everything  was  just  and  straightfor- 
ward. 

"I  tried  to  tell  him,"  said  Lawrence  to  me,  "that  Wilder- 
ling  was  off  his  head.  I  Imdn't  the  least  hope,  iif  course.  .  .  . 
It  was  all  (luitc  cli'iir,  and,  at  such  a  time,  quite  just.  Wil- 
derling  had  been  gho-jtiuj;  them  out  of  his  window.  .  .  .  The 
officer  listened  very  politely,  but  when  I  had  finished  he  only 
shook  his  head.    That  was  their  affair  he  said. 

I'lt  was  then  that  1  realised  Wilderling.  lie  was  standing 
quite  close  to  me.  lie  had  obviously  been  struggling  a  bit, 
because  his  shirt  was  all  torn,  and  you  could  see  his  chest. 
He  kept  moving  his  hand  and  trying  to  pull  his  shirt  over; 
it  was  his  only  movement.  lie  was  as  straight  as  a  dart, 
and  except  for  the  motion  of  his  hand  as  still  as  a  statue, 
standing  between  the  soldiers,  looking  directly  in  front  of 
him.     He  had  been  mad  in  that  other  room^  quite  dotty. 

"He  was  as  sane  as  anything  now,  grave  and  serious  and 
rather  ironical,  just  as  he  always  looked.  Well  it  was  at 
that  moment,  when  I  saw  him  there,  that  I  thought  of  Vera. 
I  had  been  thinking  of  her  all  the  time  of  course.  I  had  been 
thinking  of  nothing  else  for  weeks.  But  that  minute,  there 
m  the  hall,  settled  me.  Callous,  wasn't  it?  I  ought  to 
have  been  thinking  only  of  Wilderling  and  his  poor  old  wifa 
After  all,  they'd  been  awfully  good  to  me.  She'd  been  al- 
most like  a  mother  all  the  time.  ...  But  there  it  was.  It 
came  over  me  like  a  storm.  I'd  been  fighting  for  nights  and 
days  and  days  and  nights  not  to  go  to  her— fighting  like  hell, 
trying  to  play  the  game  the  sentimentalists  would  call  it. 
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I  suppose  seeing  the  old  man  there  and  knowing  what  they 
were  going  to  do  to  him  settled  it.  It  was  a  sudden  convic- 
tion, like  a  blow,  that  all  this  thing  was  real,  that  they 
weren't  playing  at  it,  that  any  one  in  the  town  was  as  near 
death  as  winking.  .  .  .  And  so  there  it  was  I  Vera!  I'd 
got  to  get  to  her— at  once — and  never  leave  her  again  until 
she  was  safe.  I'd  got  to  get  to  her!  I'd  got  to  get  to  her! 
I'd  got  to  get  to  her!  .  .  .  Kothing  else  mattered.  Not 
Wilderling's  death  nor  mine  either,  except  that  if  I  was 
dead  I'd  be  out  of  it  and  wouldn't  be  able  to  help  her.  They 
talk  about  men  with  one  idea.  From  that  moment  I  had 
only  one  idea  in  all  the  world— I  don't  know  that  I've  had 
any  other  one  since.  They  talk  about  scruples,  moralities, 
traditions.  They're  all  right,  but  there  just  are  moments  in 
life  when  they  simply  don't  count  at  all.  .  .  .  Vera  was  in 
danger— Well,  that  was  all  that  mattered. 

"The  officer  said  something  to  Wilderling.  I  heard  Wil- 
derling  answer:  "You're  rebels  against  His  Majesty.  .  .  . 
I  wish  I'd  shot  more  of  you !"  Fine  old  boy,  you  know,  what- 
ever way  you  look  at  it. 

"They  moved  him  forward  then.  He  w«it  quite  will- 
ingly, without  any  kind  of  resistance.  They  motioned  to  me 
to  follow.  We  walked  out  of  the  flat  down  the  stairs,  no  one 
saying  a  word.  We  went  out  on  to  the  Quay.  There  was  no 
one  there.  They  stood  him  up  against  the  wall,  facing  the 
river.  It  was  dark,  and  when  he  was  against  the  wall  he 
seemed  to  vanish,— only  I  got  one  kind  of  gesture,  a  sort 
of  farewell,  you  know,  his  grey  hair  waving  in  the  breeze 
from  the  river. 

"There  was  a  report,  and  it  was  as  though  a  piece  of  the 
wall  slowly  unsettled  itself  and  fell  forward.  No  sound  ex- 
cept the  report.    Oh,  he  was  a  fine  old  boy ! 

"The  ofiicer  came  up  to  me  and  said  very  politely: 
"  'You  are  free  now,  sir,'  and  something  about  regretting 
incivility,  and  something,  I  think,  about  them  perhape  want- 
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ing  me  again  to  give  some  sort  of  evidence.    Verr  tolite  he 
was.  ''  " 

"I  was  mad,  I  suppose,  I  don't  know.  I  believe  I  said 
somethmg  to  him  about  Vera,  which  of  course  he  didn't 
understand. 

"I  know  I  wanted  to  run  like  holl  to  Vera  to  see  that  she 
was  safe. 

"But  I  didn't.  I  walked  off  as  slowly  as  anvthiug.  It 
was  awful.  They'd  been  so  good  to  me,  and  yk  I  wasn't 
thinking  of  Wilderling  at  aU.  ,  .    " 


Markovit<A  on  that  same  afternoon  came  back  to  the 
flat  early.  He  also,  like  Lawrence,  felt  the  strange  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  town,  and  it  seemed  inevitably  like 
the  confirmation  of  all  his  dearest  hopes.  The  Czar  was 
gone  the  Old  Regime  was  gone,  the  people,  smiling  and 
friendly  were  maintaining  their  own  discipline— above  all 
Vera  had  kissed  him.  ' 
He  did  not  go  deeper  into  his  heart  and  see  how  strained 
all  their  recent  relations  must  have  been  for  this  now  to  give 
him  such  joy  He  left  that-it  simply  was  that  at  last  he 
and  Vera  understood  one  another,  she  had  found  that  she 
cared  for  him  after  all,  and  that  he  was  necessary  to  her 
happmras.  What  that  must  mean  for  their  future  life  to- 
gether he  simply  dared  not  think It  would  change 

the  world  for  him.    He  felt  like  the  man  in  the  story  from 
whom  the  curse  is  suddenly  lifted. 

He  walked  home  through  the  quiet  town,  humming  to 
himself.     He  frncied  that  there  was  a  warmth  in  the  air 

^•i?r^  ?'^  """^^  °*  'P"°?^'  ^'^ougt  tl-e  snow  was 
stiU  thick  on  the  ground,  and  the  Neva  a  grey  carpet  of  ice. 
He  came  into  the  flat  and  found  it  empty.  He  went  into 
his  little  room  and  started  on  his  inventions.  He  was  so 
iiappy  that  he  hummed  to  himself  as  he  worked  and  cut 
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slices  off  his  pieces  of  wood,  and  soaked  flannel  in  bottles, 
and  wrote  funny  little  sentences  in  his  abominable  hand- 
writing in  a  red  notebook. 

One  need  not  grudge  it  him,  poor  Markovitch.  It  was 
the  last  happy  half-hour  of  his  life. 

He  did  not  turn  on  his  grcen-shadcd  lamp,  but  sat  there 
in  the  gathering  dusk,  chipping  up  the  wood  and  sometimes 
stopping,  idly  lost  in  happy  thoughts. 

Some  one  came  in.  He  peered  through  his  little  glass  win- 
dow and  saw  that  it  was  Nina.  She  passed  quickly  through 
ilie  dining-room,  beyond,  towards  her  bedroom,  without  stop- 
ping to  switch  on  the  light. 

Nina  had  broken  the  spell.  He  went  back  to  his  table, 
but  he  couldn't  work  now,  and  he  felt  vaguely  uneasv  and 
cold.  He  was  just  going  to  leave  his  work  and  find  the  Retch 
and  settle  down  to  a  comfortable  read,  when  he  heard  the 
hall  door  close.  He  stood  behind  his  little  glass  window  and 
watched;  it  was  Vera,  perhaps  ...  it  must  be  ...  his 
heart  began  eagerly  to  beat. 

It  was  Vera.  At  once  he  saw  that  she  was  strangely 
agitated.  Before  she  had  switched  on  the  light  he  realised 
it.  With  a  click  the  light  was  on.  Markovitch  had  intended 
to  open  his  door  and  go  out  to  her,  smiling.  He  saw  at  once 
that  she  was  waiting  for  some  one.  .  .  .  He  stood,  trembling, 
on  tiptoe,  his  face  pressed  against  the  glass  of  the  pane. 

Lawrence  came  in.  He  had  the  face,  Markovitch  told  me 
many  weeks  afterwards,  "of  a  triumphant  man." 

They  had  obviously  met  outside,  because  Vera  said,  as 
though  continuing  a  conversation : 
"And  it's  only  just  hapj-       ^  ?" 

"I've  come  straight  from  there,"  Lawrence  answered. 
Then  he  went  up  to  her.    She  let  herself  at  once  go  to  him 
and  he  half  carried  her  to  a  chair  near  the  table  and  exactly 
opposite  Markovitch's  window. 

They  kissed  "like  people  who  had  been  starving  all  their 
lives."    Markovitch  was  trembling  so  that  he  was  afraid  lest 
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he  should  tumble  or  make  some  noise.  The  two  figures  in 
the  chair  were  like  statues  in  their  immobile,  relentless,  un- 
swerving embrace. 

Suddenly  he  saw  that  Nina  was  standing  in  the  opposite 
doorway  "like  a  ghost."  She  was  there  for  so  brief  a 
moment  that  he  could  not  be  sure  that  she  had  been  there 
at  all.    Only  her  white,  frightened  face  remained  with  him. 

One  of  his  thoughts  was : 

"This  is  the  end  of  my  life." 

Another  was: 

"How  could  they  be  so  careless,  with  the  light  on,  and 
pc.hups  people  in  the  flat!" 

And  after  that : 

"They  need  it  so  much  that  they  don't  care  who  sees — 
Starved  people.  .  .  ." 

And  after  that : 

"I'm  starved  too." 

He  was  so  cold  that  his  teeth  were  chattering,  and  he  -^rept 
back  from  his  window,  crept  into  the  farthest  farthest  corner 
of  his  little  room,  and  erotichod  there  on  the  floor,  staring  and 
staring,  but  seeing  nothing  at  alL 
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ON  the  evening  of  that  very  afternoon,  Thursday,  I 
again  eolhipsed.  I  was  coming  homo  in  the  dusk 
through  a  whispering  world.  Ail  over  the  streets,  everywhere 
on  the  broad  shining  snow,  under  a  blaze  of  stars  so  sharp 
and  piercing  that  the  sky  seemed  strangely  close  and  inti- 
mate, the  talk  went  on.  Groups  everywhere  and  groups  ir- 
respective of  all  class  distinction— a  well-to-do  woman  in  rich 
furs,  a  peasant  woman  with  a  shawl  over  her  head,  a  wild 
bearded  soldier,  a  stout,  important  officer,  a  maid-servant,  a 
cab-dnver,  a  shopman— talking,  talking,  talking,  talking. 
...  The  eagerness,  the  ignorance,  the  odd  fairy-tale  world 
spun  about  those  groups,  so  that  the  coloured  domes  of  the 
churches,  the  silver  network  of  the  stars,  the  wooden  booths, 
the  mist  of  candles  before  the  Ikons,  the  rough  painted  pic- 
tures on  the  shops  advertising  the  goods  sold  within— all  these 
things  shared  in  that  crude  idealistic,  cynical  ignorance,  in 
that  fairy-tale  of  brutality,  goodness,  cowardice,  and  bravery, 
mahce  and  generosity,  superstition  and  devotion  that  was  so 
shortly  to  be  otfered  to  a  materialistic,  hard-fighting,  brave 
and  unthinking  Europe !  .  .  . 

That,  however,  was  not  now  my  imc^ediate  business- 
enough  of  that  presently.  My  immediate  business,  as  I 
very  quickly  discovered,  was  to  pluck  up  enough  strength  to 
drag  my  wretched  body  home.  The  events  of  the  week  had 
1  suppose,  carried  me  along.  I  was  to  suffer  now  the  in- 
evitable reaction.  I  felt  exactly  as  though  I  had  been  shot 
from  a  gun  and  landed,  suddenly,  without  breath,  without 
any  strength  in  any  of  my  limbs  in  a  new  and  strange  world. 
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I  was  rtanding,  when  I  flr«t  realised  my  weakness,  beside  the 
wooden  booths  in  'he  Sadovay.i.  They  were  all  closed  of 
course,  but  along  the  pavement  women  and  old  men  had 
baskets  containing  sweets  and  notopaper  and  r<id  papei 
tulips  offered  in  memory  of  the  glorious  Uevr  ution.  Right 
across  the  S(juuro  the  groups  of  people  scattered  in  little 
dusky  pools  against  the  snow,  until  mcy  touchuu  [he  very 
doors  of  the  church.  ...  I  saw  all  this,  was  eon8>-.r.us  that 
the  stars  and  the  church  candles  mingled  .  .  .  then  suddenly 
I  had  to  clutch  the  side  of  the  booth  behind  me  to  prevent  my- 
self from  falling.  Jly  head  swam,  my  limbs  were  as  water, 
and  my  old  so  well-rememl)ered  friend  struck  me  in  the 
middle  of  the  spine  as  though  he  had  cut  me  in  two  with  his 
knife.  How  was  I  ever  to  get  home  J  Xo  one  n.iticed  me — 
indeed  they  seemed  to  my  sick  eyes  to  have  censed  to  be 
human.  Ghosts  in  a  ghostly  world,  the  snow  gleaming 
through  them  so  that  they  only  moved  like  n  thin  diaphanous 
veil  against  the  wall  of  the  sky  ...  I  clutched  my  booth. 
In  r.  moment  I  should  be  down.  The  paii  in  my  back  was 
agony,  my  legs  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  I  was  failing  into  a 
dark,  dark  pool  of  clear  jet-black  water,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  lay  a  star.  .  .  . 

The  strange  thing  is  that  I  do  not  know  who  it  was  who 
rescued  me.  I  know  that  some  one  came.  I  know  that  to 
my  own  dim  surprise  an  Isvostchiek  was  there  and  that 
very  feebly  I  got  into  it.  Some  one  v/as  with  me.  Was  it 
my  black-bearded  peasant  ?  I  fancy  now  that  it  was.  I  can 
even,  on  looking  back,  see  him  sitting  up,  very  large  and 
still,  one  thick  arm  holding  me.  I  fancy  that  I  can  still  smell 
the  stuff  of  his  clothes.  I  fancy  that  he  talked  to  me,  very 
quietly,  reassuring  me  about  something.  But,  upon  my 
word,  I  don't  know.  One  can  so  easily  imagine  what  one 
wants  to  be  true,  and  now  I  want,  more  thar.  I  would 
then  ever  have  believed  to  be  possible,  to  have  had  actual 
contact  with  him.  It  is  the  only  conversation  between  us  that 
can  ever  have  existed:  never,  before  or  aftev,  was  there 
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mother  opportunity.  And  in  any  case  there  can  aoarcely  have 
been  a  conversation,  hocause  I  certainly  said  nothinj;,  and  I 
cannot  remember  anything  that  he  said,  if  indeed  ho  said 
anything  at  alt.  At  any  rate  '  was  there  in  the  Sadovaya, 
I  was  in  a  cab,  I  was  in  my  bed.  The  truth  of  the  rest 
of  it  any  one  may  decide  for  himself.  .  .  , 


That  Thursday  was  March  15.  I  was  conscious  of  my 
existence  again  on  Sunday,  April  Ist.  I  opened  my  eyes  and 
saw  that  there  was  a  thaw.  Ihat  was  the  first  thing  of 
which  I  was  aware — that  water  was  apparently  dripping  on 
every  side  of  me.  It  is  a  strange  sensation  to  lie  on  your  bed 
very  weak,  and  very  indifferent,  and  to  feel  the  world  turn- 
ing to  moisture  all  about  you.  .  .  .  My  ramshackle  habita- 
tion had  never  been  a  very  strong  defence  against  the  outside 
world.  It  seemed  now  to  have  definitely  decided  to  abandon 
the  struggle.  The  water  streamed  down  the  panes  ef  my 
window  opposite  my  bed.  One  patch  of  my  ceiling  (just 
above  my  only  bookcase,  confound  it!)  was  coloured  a 
mouldy  grey,  and  from  this  huge  drops  like  elephant's  tears, 
splashed  monotonously.  (Already  The  Spirit  of  Man  was 
disfigured  by  a  long  grey  streak,  and  the  green  back  of 
Galleon's  Roads  was  splotched  with  stains.)  Some  one  had 
placed  a  bucket  near  the  door  to  catch  a  perpetual  stream 
flowing  from  the  comer  of  the  room.  Down  into  the  bucket 
it  pattered  with  a  hasty,  giggling,  hysterical  jiggla  I  rather 
liked  the  c  impanionship  of  it.  I  didn't  mind  it  at  all.  I 
really  minded  nothing  whatever.  ...  I  sighed  my  appre- 
ciation of  my  return  to  life.  My  sigh  brought  some  one  from 
the  comer  of  my  room  and  that  some  one  wa«,  of  course,  the 
inevitable  Rat.  He  came  up  to  my  bed  in  L.^  stealthy,  fur- 
tive fashion,  imd  looked  at  me  reproachfully.  I  asked  him, 
my  voice  sounding  to  myself  strange  and  very  far  away, 
what  he  was  doing  there.    He  answered  that  if  it  had  not  been 
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for  him  I  .honl.1  ho  dc«d.  llo  h..d  oome  curlv  ■•.,..  moniinR 
and  found  mo  lyinff  in  my  bed  and  no  one  i„  tii..  ,,I,,.o  at  all 
A„  ono— bocause  the  old  woman  hud  vnni-liod.  Vo.  the 
noiph  »m«  hml  told  him.  App:,r,.„tly  ,m  that  wn  Thur.- 
day  j.ho  hud  d.vidcd  thut  the  ltovulnti.,n  had  Kiv.n  I.t  hrr 
freedom,  and  thut  »ho  was  never  piin-  to  work  fnr  nnvl».dv 
ever  Ufrain.  She  had  told  a  wouian-.u.ijfi.l„,ur  that  .she  hrard 
that  the  land  now  was  R,>inK  to  bo  pivrn  luick  to  ev<.i-vl..,dv 
..i.d  8,0  was  returning  th.Teforo  to  her  villafro  B.,n>ewl,ero  in 
tlic  JIo8eow  Province.  Sho  had  not  been  baek  there  for 
twenty  yoars.  And  first,  to  cek.l.rato  her  liberty,  she  would 
fiet  ma^'iiideently  drunk  on  furniture  polish. 

"I  did  not  BOO  her  of  course,"  said  tho  Hat.  "No.  When 
1  came,  early  in  tho  morning,  no  one  was  here.  I  thou«ht 
that  you  were  dead,  Barin,  and  I  tejran  collecting  ymir 
propcTfy,  80  that  no  one  else  should  take  it.  Then  you  made 
a  movement,  and  I  saw  that  you  were  alivo— so  I  got  some 
cabbage  soup  and  ga-o  it  you.  That  certainly  saved  you  . 
1  m  going  to  stay  w  th  you  now." 

I  did  not  care  in  the  least  whether  he  went  or  stayed, 
ile  chattered  on.  By  staying  with  mo  ho  would  inevitably 
negoct  his  public  duties.  Perhaps  I  didn't  know  that  l,e  had 
public  duties  ?  Yes,  he  was  now  an  Anarchist,  anu  I  sh.uild 
be  astonished  very  shortly,  by  the  things  the  Anarchists 
would  do  All  the  same,  they  had  their  own  discipline. 
Ihey  had  their  own  processions,  too,  like  any  one  else. 
Unly  four  days  ago  he  had  marched  all  over  PetroCTad 
carrying  a  black  flag.  Ho  must  confess  that  ho  was  rather 
sick  of  It.  But  they  must  have  processions.  .  .  .  Even  tho 
prostitutes  had  marched  down  the  Nevski  tho  other  day  de- 
manding shorter  hours. 

But  of  course  I  cannot  remember  all  that  ho  said.  During 
the  next  few  days  I  slowly  pulled  myself  out  of  tho  mi.tv 
dead  world  m  which  I  had  been  lying.  Pain  came  b.ck  to 
me,  Jeaping  upon  me  and  then  receding,  finally,  „.,  tho  third 
day  suddenly  leaving  me  altogether.    The  Eat  fed  me  on  cab- 
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bag«  Mup  and  glaawi  of  tea  and  caviaro  and  biacuita.  Dur- 
ing thoae  fhrw)  da.vn  ho  r.cvcr  loft  mo,  and  indeed  tended 
me  like  a  woman.  lie  would  ait  by  my  bed  and  with  hia  roiijfh 
hand  ctroko  my  hair,  whiln  ho  poured  into  my  ears  Kl>0"tl.V 
atorioa  of  the  many  crimen  that  he  hud  comniittfd.  I  noticed 
thathowiiscleanirnnd  moreciviliaed.  Ilia  heard  waa  clipped 
and  be  amelt  of  cahhn).'0  and  straw — a  rutlicr  healthy  smell. 
One  morninp  ho  suddenly  took  the  puil,  filled  it  with  water 
.ind  washed  himself  in  front  of  my  windows,  lie  acnilibe.l 
himself  until  I  should  have  thought  that  ho  hud  no  akin  l<     . 

"You're  a  fine  biff  man,  Rat,"  I  said. 

He  waa  delighted  with  that,  and  came  quite  near  my  bed, 
stretching  his  naked  body,  hia  arms  and  lega  an;"  "hat,  like  a 
pleased  animal. 

"Yes,  I'm  a  fine  man,  Barin,"  ho  aaid;  "many  women 
have  loved  mo,  and  many  will  again  .  .  ."  Then  he  went 
back,  and  producing  clean  drawera  and  vest  from  somewhere 
(I  auapect  that  they  were  mine  but  I  was  too  weak  to  care), 
put  them  on. 

On  the  second  and  third  days  I  felt  much  better.  Th«, 
thaw  was  less  violent,  the  wood  crackled  in  my  stovu.  On 
the  morning  of  Wednesday  April  14  J  got  up,  dressed,  and 
sat  in  front  of  my  window.  Tho  ice  was  still  there,  but  over 
it  lay  a  faint,  a  very  faint,  filmy  sheen  of  water.  It  was  a 
day  of  gleams,  the  sun  flashing  in  and  out  of  the  clouds.  Just 
beneath  my  window  a  tree  was  pushing  into  bud.  Pools  of 
water  lay  thick  on  the  dirty  melting  snow.  I  got  the  Rat 
to  bring  a  little  table  and  put  some  books  on  it.  I  hud  near 
me  The  Spirit  of  Man,  Keats's  Letters,  The  Roads,  Leddoes, 
and  Pride  and  Prejudice.  A  consciousness  of  the  outer  world 
crept,  like  warmth,  through  my  bones. 

"Rat,"  I  said,  "who's  been  to  see  me?" 

"Xo  one/'  said  he. 

I  felt  suddenly  a  ridiculous  affront. 

"Ko  one  ?"  I  asked,  incredulous. 

"No  one,"  he  answered.     "They've  all  forgotten  you, 
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Barin,"  he  added  malieiously,  knowing  that  that  would  hurt 
me. 

It  was  strange  how  deeply  I  cared.  Here  was  I  who,  only 
a  short  while  before,  had  declared  myself  done  with  the 
world  for  ever,  and  now  I  was  almost  crying  because  no  one 
had  been  to  see  me!  Indeed,  I  believe  in  my  weakness  and 
distress  I  actually  did  cry.  No  one  at  all?  Not  Vera  nor 
Nina  nor  Jeremy  nor  Bohun  ?  Not  young  Bohuu  even  .  .  .? 
And  then  slowly  my  brain  realised  that  there  was  now  a  ijew 
world.    None  of  the  old  conditions  held  any  longer. 

We  had  been  the  victims  of  an  earthquake.    Now  it  was 

every  man  for  himself!  Quickly  then  there  came  upon  me 
an  eager  desire  to  know  what  had  happened  in  the  Markovitch 
family.  What  of  Jerry  and  Vera?  What  of  Nicholas? 
What  of  Semyonov  .  .  .  ? 

"Rat,"  I  said,  "this  afternoon  I  am  going  out!" 
"Very  well,  Barin,"  he  said,  "I,  too,  have  an  engagement." 
In  the  afternoon  I  crept  out  like  an  old  sick  man.  I  felt 
strangely  shy  and  nervous.  When  I  reached  the  corner  of 
Ekateringofsky  Canal  and  the  English  Prospect  I  decided 
not  to  go  in  and  see  the  Markovitches.  For  one  thing  I 
shrank  from  the  thought  of  their  compassion.  I  had  not 
shaved  for  many  days.  I  was  that  dull  sickly  yellow  colour 
that  o£Fends  the  taste  of  all  healthy  vigorous  people.  I  did 
not  want  their  pity.  No.  ...  I  would  wait  until  I  was 
stronger. 

My  interest  in  life  was  reviving  with  every  step  that  I 
took.  I  don't  know  what  I  had  expected  the  outside  world 
to  be.  This  was  Ap.il  14.  It  was  nearly  a  month  since 
the  outburst  of  the  Revolution,  and  surely  there  should  be 
signs  in  the  streets  of  the  results  of  such  a  cataclysm.  There 
were,  on  the  surface,  no  signs.  There  was  the  same  little 
cinema  on  the  canal  with  its  gaudy  coloured  posters,  there 
was  the  old  woman  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  little  bridge  with 
her  basket  of  apples  and  bootlaces,  there  was  the  same  wooden 
hut  with  the  sweets  and  the  fruit,  the  same  figures  of  peasant 
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women,  soldiers,  boys  hurrying  across  the  bridge,  the  same 
slow,  sleepy  Isvostchiek  stumbling  along  carelessly.  One 
sign  there  was.  Exactly  opposite  the  little  cinema,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  canal,  was  a  high  grey  block  of  flats.  This 
now  was  starred  and  sprayed  with  the  white  marks  of  bullets. 
It  was  like  a  man  marked  for  life  with  smallpox.  That 
building  alone  was  witness  to  me  that  I  had  not  dreamt  the 
events  of  that  week. 

The  thaw  made  walking  very  difficult.  The  water  poured 
down  the  sides  of  the  houses  and  gurgled  in  floods  through 
the  pipes.  The  snow  was  slippery  under  the  film  of  gleam- 
ing wet,  and  there  were  huge  pools  at  every  step.  Across 
the  middle  of  the  English  Prospect,  near  the  Baths,  there 
was  quite  a  deep  lake  .  .  . 

I  w.-mdered  slowly  along,  enjoying  tho  chill  warmth  of 
the  soft  spring  sun.  The  winter  was  nearly  over!  Thank 
God  for  that !  What  had  happened  during  my  month  of  ill- 
ness !  Perhaps  a  great  Revolutionary  army  had  been  formed, 
and  a  mighty,  free,  and  united  Russia  was  going  out  to  save 
the  world !  Oh,  I  did  hope  that  it  was  so !  Surely  that  won- 
derful white  week  was  a  good  omen.  No  Revolution  in  his- 
tory had  started  so  well  as  this  one  .  .  . 

I  found  my  way  at  last  very  slowly  to  the  end  of  the 
Quay,  and  the  sight  of  the  round  towers  of  my  favourite 
church  was  like  the  reassuring  smile  of  an  old  friend.  The 
sun  was  dropping  low  over  the  Neva.  The  whole  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  river  was  coloured  very  faintly  pink.  Here,  too, 
there  was  the  film  of  the  water  above  the  ice;  the  water 
caught  the  colour,  but  the  ice  below  it  was  grey  and  still. 
Clouds  of  crimson  and  orange  and  faint  gold  streamed  away 
in  great  waves  of  light  from  the  sun.  The  long  line  of  build- 
ings and  towers  on  tho  farther  side  was  jet-black ;  the  masts 
of  the  ships  clustering  against  the  Quay  were  touched  at  their 
tips  with  bright  gold.  It  was  all  utterly  still,  not  a  sound 
nor  a  movement  anywhere ;  only  one  figure,  that  of  a  woman, 
was  coming  slowly  towards  me.    I  felt,  as  one  always  does  at 
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the  beginning  of  a  Russian  spring,  a  strange  sense  of  expec- 
tation. Spring  in  Russia  is  so  sudden  and  so  swift  that  it 
gives  an  overwhelming  mpreasion  of  a  powerful  organising 
i-ower  behind  it.  Suddenly  the  shutters  are  pulled  back 
and  the  sun  floods  the  world !  Upon  this  afternoon  one  could 
tcol  the  urgent  business  of  preparation  pushing  forward 
arrogantly,  ruthlessly.  I  don't  think  that  I  had  ever  before 
realised  the  power  of  the  Neva  at  such  close  quarters  I 
was  almost  ashamed  at  the  contrast  of  its  struggle  with  mv 
own  feebleness. 

I  saw  then  that  the  figure  coming  towaras  me  was  Nina. 


u  ^ 


:*i 


As  she  came  nearer  I  saw  that  she  was  intensely  preoccu- 
pied. She  was  looking  straight  in  front  of  her  but  seeing 
nothing.  It  was  only  when  she  was  quite  close  to  me  that  I 
saw  that  she  was  crying.  She  was  making  no  sound.  Her 
mouth  was  closed;  the  tears  were  slowly,  helplessly,  rolling 
down  her  cheeks.  r       j,  e 

She  was  very  near  to  me  indeed  before  she  saw  me;  then 
she  looked  at  me  closely  before  she  recognised  me.  When  she 
saw  that  It  was  I,  she  stopped,  fumbled  for  her  handkerchief 
which  she  found,  wiped  her  eyes,  then  turned  away  from 
me  and  looked  out  over  the  river. 

"Nina,  dear,"  I  said,  "what's  the  matter?" 

She  didn't  answer;  at  length  she  turned  round  and  said: 

1  ou  ve  been  ill  again,  haven't  you  ?" 
One  cheek  had  a  dirty  tear-stain  on  it,  which  made  her 
inexpressibly  young  and  pathetic  and  helpless. 
"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  have." 

She  caught  her  breath,  put  out  her  hand,  ana  touched 
my  arm. 

"Oh,  you  do  look  illl  .  .  .  Vera  went  to  ask,  and  there 
was  a  rough-looking  man  there  who  said  that  no  one  could 
see  you,  but  that  you  were  all  right.  ...  One  of  us  ought  to 
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have  forced  a  way  in— M.  Bohun  wanted  to— but  we've  all 
been  thinking  of  ourselves." 

"What's  the  matter,  Nina  ?"  I  asked.  "You've  been  crv- 
ing."  ' 

"Nothing's  the  matter.    I'm  all  right." 

"No,  you're  not.  You  ought  to  tell  me.  You  trusted  me 
once." 

"I  don't  trust  any  one,"  she  answered  fiercely.  "Especiallv 
not  Englishmen."  "  f         j 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  asked  again. 

"Nothing  .  .  .  We're  just  aa  we  were.  Except,"  she 
suddenly  looked  up  at  me,  "Uncle  Alexei's  living  with  us 
now." 

I'Semyonov!"  I  cried  out  sharply,  "living  with  you!" 

"Yes,"  she  went  on,  "in  the  room  where  Nicholas  had  his 
inventions  is  Uncle  Alexei's  bedroom." 

"Why,  in  Heaven's  name?"  I  cried. 

"Uncle  Alexei  wanted  it.  He  said  he  was  lonely,  and  then 
he  just  came.  I  don't  know  whether  Nicholas  likes  it  or  not 
Vera  hates  it,  but  she  agreed  at  once." 

"And  do  you  like  it  ?"  I  asked. 

"I  like  Uncle  Alexei,"  she  answered.  "We  have  long 
talks.    He  shows  me  how  silly  I've  been." 

"Ohl"  I  said  .  .  .  "and  what  about  Nicholas's  inven- 
tions ?" 

"He's  given  them  up  for  ever."  She  looked  at  me  doubt- 
fully, as  though  she  were  wondering  whether  she  could  trust 
me.  "He's  so  funny  now— Nicholas,  I  mean.  You  know 
he  was  so  happy  when  the  Revolution  came.  Now  he's  in  a 
different  mood  every  minute.  Something's  happened  to 
him  that  we  don't  know  about." 

"What  kind  of  thing?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  He's  seen  something  or  heard  something. 
Its  some  secret  he's  got.    But  Uncle  Alexei  knows." 

"How  can  you  tell  ?" 

"Because  he's  always  saying  things  that  make  Nioholaa 
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angry,  and  we  can't  see  anything  in  them  at  all 
Alezei's  very  clever." 

"Yes,  he  is,"  I  agreed.  "But  you  haven't  told  me  why  yo 
were  crymg  just  now."  ^ 

She  looked  at  me.  She  gave  a  little  shiver.  "Oh,  you  d 
look  illl  .     .  Everything's  going  wrong  together,  isn't  it?' 

And  with  that  she  suddenly  left  me,  hurrying  away  fron 
me,  leaving  me  miserable  and  apprehensive  of  some  grea- 
trouble  in  store  for  all  of  us.  * 


It  IS  impossible  to  explain  how  disturbed  I  was  by  Nina's 
news.  Semyonov  living  in  the  flat!  He  must  have  some 
very  strong  reason  for  this,  to  leave  his  big  comfortable  flat 
lor  the  pokiness  of  the  Maikovitches' ! 

And  then  that  the  Markovitohes  should  have  him!  There 
were  already  inhabitants  enough-Nicholas,  Vera,  Nina 
Uncle  Ivan  Bohun     Then  the  inconvenience  and  disl^mfort 

loa Ae  U !     '  *'  "  ^"^"^ '    ^°''  ^'^yo^o^  ^^^i 

From  that  moment  the  Markovitches'  flat  became  for  me 
the  centre  of  my  drama.  Looking  back  I  could  see  now  how 
all  the  growing  development  of  the  story  had  centred  round 
those  rooms.  I  did  not  of  course  know  at  this  time  of  that 
final  drama  of  the  Thursday  afternoon,  but  I  knew  of  the 
adventure  with  the  policeman,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
flat  was  a  cup  into  which  the  ingredients  were  being  poured, 
one  after  another  until  at  last  the  preparation  would  be 
complete,  and  then  ... 
Oh   but  I  cared  for  Nina  and  Vera  and  Nicholas-yes 

before  I  left  them— in  especial  Nicholas. 

And  Semyonov  came  closer  to  them  and  closer,  following 
sorie  plan  of  his  own  and  yet,  after  all,  finally  like  a  man 
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driven  by  a  power,  constructed  it  might  be,  out  of  his  own 
very  irony. 

I  ^ade  a  kind  of  bet  with  fate  that  by  Easter  Day  every 
one  should  be  happy  by  then.  ^       ^ 

Next  day,  the  15th  of  April,  was  the  great  funeral  for 
fte  victims  of  the  Revolution.  I  believe,  although  of  course 
at  that  t,me  I  had  heard  nothing,  that  there  had  been  great 
speculation  about  the  day,  many  people  thinking  that  it  would 
be  an  ezcuse  for  further  trouble,  the  Monarchists  rising, 
or  the  Soviet"  attacking  the  Provisional  Government,  or 
Milyukoff  and  his  followers  attacking  the  Soviet.  Thev 
need  not  have  been  alarmed.  No  one  had  as  yet  realised 
the  lengths  that  Slavonic  apathy  may  permit  itself  . 

I  went  down  about  half-past  ten  to  the  Square  at  the  end 
of  the  Sadovaya  and  found  it  filled  with  a  vast  concourse  of 
peasants,  not  only  the  Square  was  filled,  but  the  Sadovaya 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  They  were  arranged  in  perf4 
order,  about  eight  in  a  row,  arm  in  arm.  Eveiy  group  ear- 
ned its  banner  and  far  away  into  the  distance  one  could 
."^.X  J   u'l""'"  "Brotherhood,"  "The  Land  for 

AU  Peace  of  the  Worid,"  floating  on  the  breeze.  Ncvei^ 
theless,  m  spite  of  these  fine  words,  it  was  not  a  very  cheer- 
ing sight.  The  day  was  wretched-no  actual  rain,  but  a 
cold  damp  wind  blowing  and  the  dirty  snow,  half  ice  and 
half  wa  er;  the  people  themselves  were  not  inspiring.    Thev 

I^r  w'l!,^"^i  P""""*'-  ^  "^^  ^^'y  few  workmen, 
although  I  believe  that  multitudes  were  actually  in  the  pro- 
cession. Those  strange,  pale.  Eastern  faces,  passive,  apathe- 
tic, ignorant,  childish,  unreasoning,  stretched  in  a  great  cloud 
under  the  grey  overhanging  canopy  of  the  sky.  They  raised 
once  and  again  a  melancholy  little  tune  that  w-.s  more  wail 
aian  anything  else.  They  had  stood  there,  I  was  told,  in 
pools  of  frozen  water  for  hours,  and  were  perfectly  ready  to 
stand  thus  for  many  hours  more  if  they  were  ordered  to  do 
80.    As  1  regarded  their  ignorance  and  apathy  I  realised  for 
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the  first  time  Bomething  of  what  the  Revolution  had  already 

A  hundred  million  of  these  children— ignorant,  greedy, 
pathetic,  helpless,  revengeful— let  loose  upon  the  world  I 
Where  were  their  leaders?  Who,  indeed,  would  their  lead- 
ers be  ?  The  sun  sometimes  broke  through  for  a  moment,  but 
the  light  that  it  threw  on  their  faces  only  made  them  more 
palhd,  more  death-like.  They  did  not  laugh  nor  joke  as  oup 
people  at  home  would  have  done.  ...  I  believe  that  very 
tew  of  them  had  any  idea  why  they  were  there.  .  .  . 

Suddenly  the  word  came  down  the  lines  to  move  forward. 
Very  slowly,  wailing  their  little  tune,  they  advanced. 

But  the  morning  was  growing  old  and  I  must  at  once  see 
Vera.    I  had  made  up  my  mind,  during  the  night,  to  do 
anything  that  lay  in  my  power  to  persuade  Vera  and  Nina 
to  leave  their  flat.    The  flat  was  the  root  of  all  their  trouble, 
there  was  something  in  its  atmosphere,  something  gloomy  and 
ominous.    They  would  be  better  at  the  other  end  of  the  town 
or,  perhaps,  over  on  the  Vassily  Ostrov.    I  would  show  Vera 
that  It  was  a  fatal  plan  to  have  Semyonov  to  live  with  them 
(as  in  all  probability  she  herself  knew  well  enough),  and 
their  leaving  the  flat  was  a  very  good  excuse  for  getting  rid 
of  him.    I  had  all  this  in  my  head  as  I  went  along.    I  was 
still  feeling  ill  and  feeble,  and  my  half-hour's  stand  in  the 
market-place  had  seriously  exhausted  me.     I  had  to  lean 
against  the  walls  of  the  houses  every  now  and  then;  it 
seemed  to  me  that,  in  the  pale  watery  air,  the  whole  world 
was  a  dream,  the  high  forbiding  flats  looking  down  on  to  the 
dirty  ice  of  the  canals,  the  water  dripping,  dripping,  drip- 
ping. ...  No  one  was  about    Every  one  had  gone  to  join 
in  the  procession.    I  could  see  it,  with  my  mind's  eye,  un- 
winding its  huge  tails  through  the  watery-oozing  channels  of 
the  town,  like  some  pale^joloured  snake,  crawling  through  the 
misty  labyrinths  of  a  marsh. 

In  the  flat  I  found  only  Uncle  Ivan  sitting  very  happily 
by  himself  at  the  table  playing  patience.    He  was  dressed  very 
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Binartly  in  his  Engligh  black  suit  and  a  black  bow  tia  He 
behaved  with  hig  usual  elaborate  courtesy  to  me  but,  to  my 
relief,  on  this  occasion,  he  spoke  Russian. 

It  appeared  that  the  Bevolution  had  not  upset  him  in  the 
least.    He  took,  he  assured  me,  no  interest  whatever  in  poli- 
tics.   The  great  thing  was  "to  live  inside  oneself,"  and  by  liv- 
ing inside  oneself  he  meant,  I  gathered,  that  one  should  be 
entirely  selfish.    Clothes  were  important,  and  food  and  cour- 
teous manners,  hn  he  must  say  that  he  could  not  see  that  one 
would  be  very  much  worse  off  even  though  one  were  ruled  by 
the  Germans-one  might,  indeed,  be  a  great  deal  more  com- 
fortable.   And  as  to  this  Revolution  he  couldn't  really  un- 
derstand why  people  made  such  a  fuss.    One  class  or  another 
class  what  did  it  matter?    (As  to  this  he  was,  I  fear,  to  bo 
sadly  undeceived.    He  little  knew  that,  before  the  year  was 
out,  he  would  be  shovelling  snow  in  the  Morskaia  for  a 
rouble  an  hour.)     So  centred  was  he  upon  f-nself  that  he 
did  not  notice  that  I  looked  ill.    He  offered  me  a  chair,  in- 
deed, but  that  was  simply  his  courteous  manners.     Very 
ridiculous,  he  thought,  the  fuss  that  Nicholas  made  about 
the  Revolution— very  ridiculous  the  fuss  that  he  made  about 
everything.  .  .  . 
Alexei  had  been  showing  Nicholas  how  ridiculous  he  was. 
Oh,  has  he?"  said  I.    "How's  he  bceu  doing  that?" 
Laughing  at  him,  apparently.    They  all  laughed  at  him. 
It  was  his  own  fault. 
"Alexei's  living  with  us  now,  you  know." 
''Yes,  I  know,"  I  said,  "what's  he  doing  that  for?" 
^  "He  wanted  to,"  said  Uncle  Ivan  simply.    "He's  always 
aone  what  he's  wanted  to,  all  his  life." 
''It  makes  it  a  great  many  of  you  in  one  small  flat." 
Yes,  doesn't  it  ?"  said  Uncle  Ivan  amiably.    "Very  pleas- 
Mt-although,  Ivan  Andreievitch,  I  will  admit  to  you  quite 
frankly  that  I've  always  been  frightened  of  Alexei.    He  has 
such  a  very  sharp  tongue.    He  discovers  one's  weak  spots  in 
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«  mamllons  maimer.  ...  Wo  all  have 
know,    he  added  apologetically. 

"Ye«,  we  have,"  I  said. 

Then,  to  my  relief,  Vera  came  in.  She  was  rery  sweet  to 
me,  expressing  much  concern  about  my  illness  ISin7me  l. 
stay  and  have  my  meal  with  them.  .  .'  Shr^dtell?  b.^^ 
oiT.    There  was  a  letter  lying  on  the  table  addressed  toTer 

X-     .T  ■^'''  ''  '""'  '"  ^'"«'''  kandwritinr 
Aina!    Writing  to  me/"    She  picked  it  np,  stood  back 
ooking  at  the  envelope  before  she  opened  it  "shtread  it 
then  turned  on  me  with  a  cry.  ' 

^''Ninal  .  .  .  She's  gone!" 
'^Gonel"  I  repeated,  starting  at  once. 
Yes.  .     .  Read !"    She  thrust  it  into  my  hand. 
In  Nina's  sprawling  schoolgirl  hand  I  read: 

T  ^''^ll'''^~}>  '***  y""  ""'J  N'oholas  for  ever 

wTmyowii^l-r    %^'--"'<^"d  any  longer.  'l  mu»t 

take  Ze  of  ml  Vt''  "  ^'"^  *°  '""  ''''''  ^"o  ^l""  'i" 
take  care  of  me  It  s  no  use  you  or  any  one  trying  to  pre- 
vent me.    I  will  not  come  back.    I  must  lead  my  own  l«e 

Nina. 

Vera  was  beside  herself. 

be'Sfhl  u'f  1  ^°'°'  T  '°"^*  8°  "^^^  ^^^-  She  must 
be  brought  back  at  once.    Quick  I    Scora!    Scora!  J 

mu«tgo.  No  she  8  angry  with  me.  She  wonT  isten'to 
bnng  her  back  with  you.    Darling,  darlimr  Nina '  Oh 

"This  is  Alexei  Petrovitch,"  I  said 

"Never  mind  who  it  is,"  she  answered.     "She  must  be 
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brought  back  at  once.    She  i.  so  yonng.    She  doem't  know. 
.  .  .  ijorin— -  OhI  It's  impoggible.    Don't  leave  without 
bringing  her  back  with  you." 
Even  old  Uncle  Ivan  seemed  distressed. 

P  "^v!:,  ^^^  •  •  4^'  •'^  ''''P'  "P*"""?.  "dear,  dear.  .  .  . 
Poor  little  Nina.    Poor  little  Nina " 

"Where  does  Grogoff  live?"  I  asked. 

"16  Gagarinskaya  .  .  .  Flat  3.  Quick.  You  must  bring 
ner  back  with  you.    Pnjjise  me." 

"I  will  do  my  best,"  I  said. 

I  found  by  a  miracle  of  good  fortune  an  Isvostchick  in 
the  street  outside.  We  plunged  along  through  the  pools  of 
water  m  the  direction  of  the  Gagarinskaya.  That  was  a  hor- 
rible drive.  In  the  Sadovaya  we  met  the  slow,  windine 
funeral  procession. 

On  they  went,  arm  in  arm,  the  same  little  wailing  tune, 
monotonously  repeating,  but  sounding  like  nothing  human, 
rather  exuding  from  the  very  cobbles  of  the  road  and  the 
waters  of  the  stagnant  canals. 

The  march  of  the  peasants  upon  Petrograd !  I  could  see 
them  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  town,  converging  upon  the 
Marsovoie  Pole,  stubborn,  silent,  wraiths  of  eailier  civilisa- 
tion, omens  of  later  dominations.  I  thought  of  Boris  Gro- 
goff. What  did  he,  with  all  his  vehemence  and  conceit  in- 
tend to  do  with  these?  First  he  wouU  flatter  them— I  saw 
that  clearly  enough.  But  then  when  his  flatteries  failed, 
what  then  ?  Could  he  control  them  ?  Would  they  obey  him  ? 
Would  they  obey  anybody  until  education  had  shown  them 
the  necessities  for  coK)rdination  and  self-discipline?  The 
river  at  last  was  overflowing  its  banks— would  not  the  savage 
force  of  Its  power  be  greater  than  any  one  could  calculate? 
Ihe  stream  flowed  on.  ...  My  Isvostchick  took  his  cab 
down  a  side  street,  and  then  again  met  the  strange  sorrowful 
company.  From  this  point  I  could  see  several  further 
bridges  and  streets,  and  over  them  all  I  saw  the  same  stream 
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flowing,  the  Mine  bumcn  blowiiig-«id  aU  to  ttiU,  to  dmnk 
10  patient.  ^ 

The  delay  wai  nuddening.  My  thou^ta  were  all  now  on 
«ina.  I  taw  her  alwayt  before  me  as  I  had  beheld  her  yet- 
terday,  walking  alowly  along,  her  eye*  fixed  on  space,  the 
tears  trickling  down  her  face.  "Life,"  Nikitin  once  said  to 
me,  I  sometimes  think  it  like  a  dark  room,  the  door  cloted, 
the  windows  bolted  and  your  enemy  shut  in  with  you. 
Wlietl^r  your  enemy  or  yourself  is  the  stronger  who  knows? 
.  .  .  Nor  does  it  matter,  as  the  issuo  is  always  decided  out- 
side .  .  .  Knowing  that  you  can  at  least  afford  to  despise 
him."  "^ 

I  felt  something  of  that  impotence  now.  I  cursed  the 
Itvostchick,  but  wherever  he  went  this  slow  endless  stream 
M«ned  to  impede  our  way.  Poor  Nina!  Such  a  baby  I 
What  was  it  that  had  driven  her  to  this  ?  She  did  not  love  the 
man,  and  she  knew  quite  well  that  she  did  not.  No,  it  wat 
an  act  of  defiance.  But  defiance  to  whom— to  Vera?  to 
Lawrence?  ...  and  what  had  Semyonov  said  to  her? 

Then,  thank  Heaven,  we  crossed  the  Nevski,  and  our  way 
was  clear.     The  old  cabman  whipped  up  his  horse  and, 
in  a  minute  or  two  we  werp  outside  16  Qagarinskaya.     I 
will  confess  to  very  real  fears  and  hesitations  as  I  climbed 
the  dark  stairs  (the  lift  was,  of  course,  not  working).     I 
was  not  the  kind  of  man  for  this  kind  of  job.    In  the  first 
place  I  hated  quarrels,  and  knowing  Grogoff's  hot  temper  I 
had  every  reason  to  expect  a  tempestuous  interview.    Then 
I  was  ill,  aching  in  every  limb  and  seeing  everything,  as  I 
always  did  when  I  was  unwell,  mistily  and  with  uncertainty. 
Then  I  had  a  veiy  shrewd  suspicion  that  there  was  consider 
able  truth  in  what  Semyonov  had  said,  that  I  was  interfer- 
ing m  what  only  remotely  concerned  me.    At  any  rate,  that 
was  certainly  the  view  that  Grogoff  would  take,  and  Nina 
perhaps  also.    I  felt,  as  I  rang  the  bell  of  No.  3,  that  un- 
pleasant pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  that  tells  you  that 
you're  going  to  make  a  fool  of  yourself. 
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Well,  it  would  not  b.j  for  the  flnt  time. 
"Borii  Nicolaievitch,  domar  I  aiked  the  croH-lookiiw  old 
woman  who  opened  the  door. 

"Doma."  ihe  aniwered,  holding  it  open  to  let  me  pan. 
I  was  ahown  into  a  dark,  untidy  littingroom.  It  leemed 
at  first  light  to  be  littered  with  papers,  newapapera,  Revolu- 
tionary sheeta  and  proclamations,  the  Fravda,  the  Novaya 
Jan.  the  Soldatakaya  Mwyssl.  ...  On  the  dirty  wall-paper 
there  were  enormous  dark  photographs,  in  faded  gilt  frames, 
of  family  groups;  on  our  >ull  there  was  a  large  garishly 
coloured  picture  of  Grog<..i  himself  in  student's  dress.  The 
stove  was  unlighted  and  the  room  was  very  cold.  My  heart 
ached  for  Nina. 

A  moment  after  Grogoff  came  in.  He  came  forward  to 
me  veiy  amiably,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"Nu,  Ivan  i« ndreievitch  .  .  .  What  can  I  do  for  you?" 
he  asked,  smiling. 

And  how  he  had  changiid !  He  was  positively  swollen 
with  self-satisfaction.  H3  had  never  been  famous  for  per- 
fonal  modestv,  but  he  seemed  now  to  be  physically  twice  his 
normal  size.  He  was  fat,  his  cheeks  pu«fed,  his  stomach 
swelling  beneath  the  belt  that  bound  it.  His  fair  hair  was 
long,  and  rolled  in  large  curls  on  one  side  of  his  head  and 
over  his  forehead.    He  spoke  in  a  loud,  overbearing  voice. 

"Nu,  Ivan  Andreievitch,  what  can  I  do  for  you?"  he 
repeated. 
"Can  I  see  Nina  ?"  I  asked. 

"Nina?  ,  .  ."  he  repeated  as  though  surprised.  "Cer- 
tainly—but what  do  you  want  to  say  to  her?" 

"I  don't  see  that  that's  your  business,"  I  answered.  "I 
have  a  message  for  her  finm  her  family." 

"But  of  course  it's  my  business,"  he  answered.     "I'm 
looking  after  her  now." 
"Since  when  ?"  I  asked. 

"What  does  that  matter?  ...  She  is  going  to  live  with 
me. 
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"Well  Me  about  th«t,"  I  wid. 

I  knew  that  it  wai  fooliib  to  take  tbii  kind  of  tone.  It 
could  do  no  good,  and  I  waa  not  the  aort  of  man  to  carry 
it  throa^ 

fiut  he  WM  not  at  all  annoyed. 

"See,  Ivan  Andreicvitch,"  be  laid,  smiling.  "What  ia 
there  to  diaouut  Nina  and  I  have  long  oonaidersd  living 
together.  She  ia  a  grown-up  woman.  It'a  no  one's  affair  but 
her  own." 

'•An  yon  going  to  marry  her?"  I  aiked. 

"Certain'  not,"  he  answered ;  "that  would  not  suit  either 
of  us.  It'g  good  your  bringing  your  English  ideas  here, 
Ivan  Andreievitob.    We  belong  to  the  now  world,  Nina  and 

"Well,  I  want  to  speak  to  her,"  I  answered. 

"So  you  shall,  certainly.  But  if  you  hope  to  influence  her 
at  all  you  are  wasting  your  time,  I  assure  you.  Nina  has 
acted  very  rightly.  She  found  the  home  life  impossible. 
I'm  sure  I  don't  wcnder.  She  will  assist  me  in  my  work. 
The  most  important  work,  perhaps,  that  man  has  ever  been 
called  oa  to  perform.  ..." 

He  raised  hia  voice  here  as  though  he  were  goisg  to  begin 
a  speech.  But  at  that  moment  Nina  came  in.  She  stood 
in  the  doorway  looking  across  at  me  with  a  childish  mixture 
of  hesitation  and  boldness,  of  anger  pnd  goodwill  in  her  face. 
Her  che«du  were  pale,  her  eyes  heavy.  Her  hair  was  done 
in  two  bng  plaits.    She  looked  about  fourteen. 

She  came  up  to  me,  but  she  didn't  offer  me  her  hand. 
Boris  said: 

"Nina  dear,  Ivan  Andreievitob  has  cor;e  to  give  you  a 
measago  from  your  family."  There  was  a  note  of  scorn  in 
his  voice  as  be  repeated  my  earlier  sentence. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  looking  at  me  defiantly. 

"I'd  like  to  give  it  you  alone,"  I  said. 

"Whatever  you  say  to  me  it  is  right  that  Boris  should 
hear,"  she  answered. 
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They  .r.  heartbroken  .t  your  le«ving  them.    You  knov/  of 

\ert  .nd  Niehol..  too.  They  .implv  won't  know  wha  to 
do  w.U,o«t  you  Vera  .ay.  that  you  have  been  an/y  with 
her.  She  doean't  know  why,  but  .ho  .ay,  that  d>e  wiU  do  her 
very  be.t  .f  you  come  back,  «,  that  you  won",  ^an^; 

jou  really  love.  You  never  can  be  happy  here.  You  know 
th.  you  cannot.      .  .  Come  back  to  them!    Come  b^I  1 

but  whatever  ,t  wa.  you  .hould  not  li.tcn  to  it.  He  i,  .bad 
man^  and  only  mean,  harm  to  your  family.     He  doe.  in- 

I  pauMd.    She  had  never  moved  whilst  I  wa.  .peakinjr. 
Ncj  rf,e  only  .a.d,  .baking  her  head,  "If.  no  go^  lT°n 
Andreievitch  .  .  .  It',  no  good.'" 
^^•^utwhy?    Whyriaaked.     "Give  me  your  ««,on,, 

She  answered  proudly,  "I  don't  ««  why  I  .hould  give  you 
any^reason.,  Ivan  Andreievitch.    I  am  free.    I  can  do  a.  I 

"There',  wmething  behind  this  that  I  don't  know"  I 

WW  A^A  78''*  .*»„'"«'''•  •  ■  •  It  isn't  fair  not  to  teu'me. 
What  did  Alexei  Petrovitch  say  to  you  ?" 

But  she  only  .hook  her  heod. 

"He  had  nothing  to  do  with  this.  It  is  my  affair  Ivan 
Andre^vitch.    I  couldn't  live  with  Vera  and  Nichok.  I^J 

Orogoff  then  interfered. 

"I  think  this  is  about  enough  .  .  ."  he  said.     "I  have 
wh„t°rV°"  .°PP°«™ity.     Nina  has  been  quite  clear  in 
what  she  has  said.    She  does  not  wish  to  return.    There  ia 
your  answer."    He  cleared  his  voice  and  went  on  in  r^he 
a  higher  tone :  "I  think  you  forget,  Ivan  Andreievitch,  another 
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national  work.  A,  a  liTthXttt'*  "^  '"."'^ 
exaggeration,  claim  to  have  an  Zr^T  t  ^^^'  '"'*"»>< 
that  has  been  offered  n  the  pa!t  to  Z  u™  ''  u  •"'^  ^'"■''' 
are  an  Englishman,  and  so  hTlh  T  ■"?""  ••""««•  ^on 
conventions     You  mav  not  ^'^"'"'""d  with  prejudices  and 

this  week  the  ^eafe^f  war  ^hr''^i''t'  *'''™  •""•  "P^^^^ 

warof  theproletS!rnstth«r   "^  ^'-^  ''''  '''''~'^- 
of  the  world."    I  triS  tTw!       ^""Seo.sies  and  capitalists 

voice  ever  rising  and  ris^r^  t"°'  '"*  '^  "^"*  -'  »"« 
man  war?  What  but  ,Tf '  ,  ^  ''  ^°"'  ^^^^ed  Ger- 
the  different  runtries  to  r^^'  '^*"''''^  *^«  ""P""'"*"  "^ 
tions,  to  set  tteirl^t  1'?^  "T'^u'  '"^''^"^^  """^  «*- 
necks  of  the  wre't^hSV^o^: f  ^^^  t"rjir  *':.''"'^'' 
natnra  hypocrisv  t,rnt«„^  *i.  .  ' ''^  "S'"*"' ^"^  your 
freedom  of  the  world      m„l^°"r  "'  ^^'"'"^  f°'  ^^e 

India?  WhataTout'soSlS^'-'^'^t  "^"'"'"^f 
ahke.  Germany,  England  Mv  P  "  '  '  ^'"'  "^  '" 
wretched  GovenmenttW^'  !,'  "'"'  ""<*  °'»'  "^ 
brave  will  of  th™p L  w  '/  "'*'  "T  ^''''"^'^  ^-^  *« 
We  cry  p'oud  to  ^f  p      .    ^"""^"^  "  ^^''P''''^  War!  .  .  . 

Andth^^eiltafS  '"  '""'"^  ''''^  »"-  ■'™»' 

o^plTll  n  ^^^  ""-  --  -^»«^.  ^^«  eyes 

Yes,"  I  said,  "that  is  all  very  well     Ji,,t  », 
German  people  are  thn  n«)  ,  "*  suppose  the 

Suppose^S  all  t?«  ^^^^  °"''  •''^''  "=^"=«  *°  "«*«"  to  you. 

throL  down  their  armt!!  T^Z'  "^^  ^''™-^'  ^-^ 
militarism!"  "  °"*  •=^'"'««  *ben  for  German 

mJfrUtg?trmo^f.S  ««*-'"  ^e  '~^'  «"- 

to  follow  our  examoTe      W-ir       ^  'f  '^"''y  ^'  ""^  "'""'ent 

rest  Of  them^^t  dl^ti-    ^.r!""-"^  "^  ^^ 

Nevertheless,"Iwenton,"ify„,aS„snowbymak. 
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mg  peace  and  Germany  wins  tJ,;.  ^ 
-nly  a  traitor's  part,  andTth«  l    u  ^-n  ^'"  ^"^  P^^y^^ 

"Traitor  I    TraiVorl"    tL        a'^  '''"  ^""^  y°"-" 
"Traitor  to  whom    p  av?     ;''°:'*  '^'^^  '°  """ddea  him. 

^«H«h».i.g»    ^iSanloorfr.T'D'nt  ^°"' 
people  make  the  war?     Thp»  »„      ,  !,  ,.,    *"  ""^^"s^ian 

slaughter,    like  Iamb«  1 2  U     B  f  "''''""'"  *°  '»"« 
their  revenge.     On  all  th«  R  ^  """^  ^^^  ^"'  have 

Bourgeoisie'of  the  worid  I         "^""'  "^  *^«  ^-'d.     The 

Iva.Andreie^iteh'^'^.'^^r-^^^^^^^^^^ 
IHaSSdrt^fe^p^t^r^^'^-^ 

"Nina!"  I  gajd  softly.     «w:-.      p 
But  she  only  shook  he;  head     G«>  T  "'■^^  """'" 
lolled  on  the  ^fa,  watitg  ^s     I  S  •TJV"'"?''''' 
my  hand  on  her  sleeve       ^  "^  '^^"*  "P  *»  ter  and  put 

?s!wf°f  ^ '''•''"'»'"«  ^o't  to  us." 

e.J ju  ;s  srhtk  s:lt  "-^-  -"  -  - 

What  have  they  done,"  T  aakpH   "♦„       1 
step  ?'  ■'  '    ^  "'*^1'    to  make  you  take  this 

"Something  has  happened  . 
tell  you." 

"Just  come  and  talk  to  Vera." 

^'-^"LlSsUt-iiSt"^^^--- ^"*-^- 

^B^fLre^Kin?  ^  "iT^  ^'  ^  "°""^  "^- 
Ste  tun,ed  i^ndlSrat  7,*"'^"'' 
were  seeing  him  for  the  firsTdme  ""^  "  ^'"'"^'^  ^''^ 

^-?...  Oh  no,  not  love!     But  he  will  bo  kind  to 


'  she  said  slowly.    «I  can't 
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me,  I  think.  And  I  must  be  myself,  be  a  woman,  not  a 
child  anj  longeT." 

Then,  suddenly  clearing  her  voice,  speaking  very  firmly, 
looking  me  full  in  the  face,  she  said : 

"Tell  Vera  .  .  .  that  I  saw  .  .  .  what  happened  that 
Thursday  afternoon — the  Thursday  of  the  Revolution  week. 
Tell  her  that — when  you're  alone  with  her.  Tell  her  that — 
then  she'll  understand." 

She  turned  and  almost  ran  out  of  the  room. 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  Qrogoff  smiling  lazily  from  the  sofa. 
"That  settles  it." 

"It  doesn't  settle  it,"  I  answered.  "We  shall  never  rest 
until  we  have  got  her  back." 

But  I  had  to  go.  There  was  nothing  more  just  then  to  he 
done. 


On  my  return  I  found  Vera  alone  waiting  for  me  with 
restless  impatience. 

"Well  ?"  she  said  eagerly.  Then  when  she  saw  that  I  was 
alone  her  face  clouded. 

"I  trusted  you "  she  began. 

"It's  no  good,"  I  said  at  once.  "Not  for  the  moment. 
She's  made  up  her  mind.  It's  not  because  she  loved  him 
nor,  I  think,  for  anything  very  much  that  her  uncle  said. 
She's  got  some  idea  in  her  head.  Perhaps  you  can  explain 
it." 

"I  ?"  said  Vera,  looking  at  me. 

"Yes.    She  gave  me  a  message  for  you." 

"What  was  it  ?"  But  even  as  she  asked  the  question  she 
seemed  to  fear  the  answer,  because  she  turned  away  from  me. 

"She  told  me  to  tell  you  that  she  saw  what  happened  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  Thursday  in  Revolution  week.  She 
said  that  then  you  would  understand." 

Vera  looked  at  me  with  the  strangest  expression  of  de- 
fiance, fear,  triumph. 
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"What  did  she  see?" 

"I  don't  know.    That's  what  she  told  me." 

Vera  did  a  strange  thing.    She  laughed. 

"They  can  all  know.  I  don't  care.  I  want  them  to  know. 
Kina  can  tell  them  all." 

"Tell  them  what?" 

"Oh,  you'll  hear  with  the  rest.  Uncle  Alexei  has  done 
this.  He  told  Nina  because  he  hates  me.  He  won't  rest 
until  he  ruins  us  all.  But  I  don't  care.  He  can't  take  from 
me  what  I've  got.  He  can't  take  from  me  what  I've  got.  .  .  . 
But  we  must  get  her  back,  Ivan  Andreievitch.  She  must 
come  back " 

Nicholas  came  in  and    hen  Semyonov  and  then  Bohun. 

Bohun,  drawing  me  aside,  whispered  to  me :  "Can  I  come 
and  see  you  ?    I  must  ask  your  advice " 

"To-morrow  evening,"  I  told  him,  and  left. 

Next  day  I  was  ill  again.  I  had  I  suppose  done  too  much 
the  day  before.  I  was  in  bed  alone  all  day.  My  old  woman 
had  suddenly  returned  without  a  word  of  explanation  or 
excuse.  She  had  not,  I  am  sure,  even  got  so  far  as  the  Mos- 
cow Province.  I  doubt  whether  she  had  even  left  Petrograd. 
I  asked  her  no  questions.  I  could  tell  of  course  that  she  had 
been  drinking.  She  was  a  funny  old  creature,  wrinkled  and 
yellow  and  hideous,  very  little  different  in  any  way  from  a 
native  in  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa.  The  savage  in  her 
liked  gay  colours  and  trinkets,  and  she  would  stick  flowers 
in  her  hair  and  wear  a  tinkling  necklace  of  bri- '  ',  red  and 
blue  beads.  She  had  a  mangy  dog,  hairless  it  ^^laces  and 
rheumy  at  the  eyes,  who  was  all  her  passion,  and  this  creature 
she  would  adore,  taking  it  to  sleep  with  her,  talking  to  it  by 
the  hour  together,  pulling  its  tail  and  twisting  its  neck  so 
that  it  growled  with  rage — and  then,  when  it  growled,  she, 
too,  would  make  strange  noises  as  though  sympathising  with 
it. 

She  returned  to  me  from  no  sort  of  sense  of  duty,  but 
simply  because,  I  think,  she  did  not  know  where  else  to  go. 
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Sbe  scowled  on  me  and  informed  me  that  now  that  there  had 
been  the  Revolution  everything  waa  different;  nevertheless  the 
sight  of  my  sick  yellow  face  moved  her  as  sickness  and 
misfortune  always  move  every  Bussian,  however  old  and  de- 
based he  may  be. 

"You  shouldn't  have  gone  out  walking,"  she  said  crossly. 
"That  man's  been  here  again  ?"  referring  to  the  Rat,  whom 
she  hated. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  him,"  I  said,  "I  would  have  died." 

But  she  made  the  flat  as  cheerful  as  she  couU,  lighting 
the  stove,  putting  some  yellow  flowers  into  a  glass,  dusting 
the  Benois  waterKiolour,  putting  my  favourite  books  be- 
side my  bed. 

When  Henry  Bohun  came  in  he  was  surprised  at  the  bright- 
ness of  everything. 

"Why,  how  cosy  you  are !"  he  cried. 

"Ah,  ha,"  I  said,  "I  told  you  it  wasn't  so  bad  here." 

He  picked  up  my  books,  looked  at  Oallecn's  Roods  and  then 
Pride  and  Prejudice. 

"It's  the  simplest  things  that  last,"  he  said.  "Qalleon's 
jolly  good,  but  he's  not  simple  enough.  Teas  is  the  thing, 
you  know,  and  Tono-Bungay,  and  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcis- 
aus  .  .  .  1  usen't  to  think  so.  I've  grown  older,  haven't 
I?" 

He  had. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Discipline  now  ?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  Lord !"  he  blushed,  "I  was  a  young  cuckoo." 

"And  what  about  knowing  all  about  Russia  after  a  week  ?" 

"No — and  that  reminds  me!"  He  drew  his  chair  closer 
to  my  bed.  "That's  what  I've  come  to  talk  about.  Do  you 
mind  if  I  gas  a  lot  V 

"Gas  as  much  as  you  like,"  I  said. 

"Well,  I  can't  explain  things  unless  I  do.  .  .  .  You're 
sure  you're  not  too  seedy  to  listen  ?" 

"Not  a  bit.    It  does  me  good,"  I  told  him. 

"You  see  in  a  way  you're  really  responsible.     You  re- 
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member,  long  ago,  telling  me  to  look  after  Matkovitch  when 
I  talked  all  that  rot  about  caring  for  Vera  ?" 
"Yes — 1  remember  very  well  indeed." 
"In  a  way  it  all  started  from  that.    You  put  me  on  to 
seemg  Markovitch  in  quite  a  different  light.     I'd  always 
thought  of  him  as  an  awfully  dull  dog  with  very  little  to  say 
for  himself,  and  a  bit  loose  in  the  top-story  too.    I  thought 
it  a  terrible  shame  a  ripping  woman  like  Vera  having  married 
him,  and  I  used  to  feel  sick  with  him  about  it.    Then  some- 
times he'd  look  like  the  devil  himself,  as  wicked  as  sin,  por- 
ing over  his  inventions,  and  you'd  fancy  that  to  stick  a  knife 
in  his  back  might  be  perhaps  the  best  thing  for  everybody. 
"Well,  you  explained  him  to  me  and  I  saw  him  different— 
not  that  I  .    ever  got  very  much  out  of  him.    I  don't  think 
that  he  either  likes  me  or  trusts  me,  and  anyway  he  thinks 
me  too  young  and  foolish  to  be  of  any  importance— which  I 
daresay  I  am.    He  told  me,  by  the  way,  the  other  day,  that 
the  only  Englishman  he  thought  anything  of  was  your- 
self  " 

"Very  nice  of  him,"  I  murmured. 
"Yes,  but  not  very  flattering  to  me  when  I've  spent  months 
trying  to  be  fascinating  to  him.  Anyhow,  although  I  may  be 
said  to  have  failed  in  one  way,  I've  got  rather  keen  on  the 
pursuit.  If  I  can't  make  him  like  me  I  can  at  least  study 
him  and  learn  something.  That's  a  leaf  out  of  your  book, 
Durward.  You're  always  studying  people,  aren't  you!" 
"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  of  course  you  are.  Well,  I'll  tell  you  frankly  I've 
got  fond  of  the  old  bird.  I  don't  believe  you  could  live  at 
close  quarters  with  any  Russian,  however  nasty,  and  not 
get  a  kind  of  affection  for  him.  They're  so  damned  childish." 
^'Oh  yes,  you  could,"  I  said.  "Try  Semyonov." 
"I'm  coming  to  him  in  a  minute,"  said  Bohun.  "Well 
Markovitch  was  most  awfully  unhappy.  That's  one  thing 
one  saw  about  him  at  once— unhappy  of  course  because  Vera 
didn't  love  him  and  he  adored  her.    But  there  was  more  in 
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it  than  that    He  let  himself  go  one  night  to  m"  -the  only 
time  he's  ever  talked  to  me  really.     He  wab  u.unk  a  bit, 
and  he  wanted  to  borrow  money  off  me.    But  there  was  more 
in  it  than  that    He  talked  to  me  about  Russia.    That  seemed 
to  have  been  hig  great  idea  when  the  war  began  that  it  was 
going  to  lead  to  the  most  marvellous  patriotism  all  through 
Russia.    It  seemed  to  begin  like  that,  and  do  you  know,  Dur- 
ward,  as  he  talked  I  saw  that  patriotism  was  at  the  bottom 
of  everything,  that  you  could  talk  about  Internationalism 
until  you  were  blue  in  the  face,  and  that  it  only  began  to 
mean  anything  when  you'd  learnt  first  what  nationality  was 
—that  you  couldn't  really  love  all  mankind  until  you'd  first 
learnt  to  love  one  or  two  people  close  to  you.    And  that  you 
couldn't  love  the  world  as  a  vast  democratic  state  until  you'd 
learnt  to  love  your  own  little  bit  of  ground,  your  own  fields, 
your  own  river,  your  own  church  tower.    Markovitch  had  it 
all  as  plain  as  plain.     'Make  your  own  house  secure  and 
beautiful.    Then  it  is  ready  to  take  its  place  in  the  general 
scheme.    We  Russians  always  begin  at  the  wrong  end,'  he 
said.    'We  jump  all  the  intermediate  stages.    I'm  as  bad  as 
the  rest'    I  know  you'll  say  I'm  so  easily  impressed,  Dur- 
ward,  but  he  was  wonderful  that  night— and  so  right.    So 
that  as  he  talked  I  just  longed  to  rush  back  and  see  that  my 
village— Topright  in  Wiltshire—was  safe  and  sound  with  the 
highgate  at  the  end  of  the  village  street,  and  the  village  stores 
with  the  lollipop  windows,  and  the  green  with  the  sheep  on 
It,  and  the  ruddy  stream  with  the  small  trout  and  the  high 

Down  beyond.  ...  Oh  well,  you  knov  what  I  mean " 

"I  know,"  said  I. 

"I  saw  that  the  point  of  Markovitch  was  that  he  must 
have  some  ideal  to  live  up  to.  If  he  couldn't  have  Vera  he'd 
have  Eussia,  and  if  he  couldn't  have  Russia  he'd  have  his  in- 
ventions. When  we  first  came  along  a  month  or  two  ago  he'd 
lost  Russia,  he  was  losing  Vera,  and  .'le  wasn't  very  sure  about 
his  inventions.  A  bad  time  for  tb<;  old  boy,  and  you  were 
quite  right  to  tell  me  to  look  after  him.    Then  came  the  Eevo- 
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htion,  and  he  thought  that  everything  was  saved.  Vera  and 
Rusaia  and  eveiything.  Wasn't  he  wonderful  that  week? 
Like  a  child  who  has  suddenly  found  Paradise.  .  .  .  Could 
any  Englishman  ever  be  cheated  like  that  by  anything  ?  Why 
8  fellow  would  be  locked  up  for  a  loony  if  he  looked  as  happ'y 
as  Markovitch  looked  that  week.  It  wouldn't  be  decent.  .  . 
Well,  then  .  .  ."  He  paused  dramatically.  "What's  hap- 
pened to  him  since,  Durward?" 

"How  do  you  mean?  What's  happened  to  him  since?"  I 
asked. 

"I  mean  just  what  I  say.  Something  happened  ta  him  at 
the  end  of  that  week.  I  can  put  my  finger  almost  exactly 
on  the  day— the  Thursday  of  that  week.  What  was  it? 
That's  one  of  the  things  I've  come  to  ask  you  about?" 

"I  don't  know.    I  was  ill,"  I  said. 

"No,  but  has  nobody  told  you  anything?" 

"I  haven't  heard  a  word,"  I  said. 

His  face  fell    "I  felt  sure  you'd  help  me  ?"  he  said. 

"Tell  me  the  rest  and  perhaps  I  can  put  things  together," 


The  rest  is  really  Semyonov.  The  queerest  things  have 
been  happening.  Of  course,  the  thing  is  to  get  rid  of  all  one's 
English  ideas,  isn't  it  ?  and  that's  so  damned  difficult  It's 
no  use  saying  an  English  fellow  wouldn't  do  this  or  that. 
Of  course  he  wouldn't.  ...  Oh,  they  are  queer!" 

He  sighed,  poor  boy,  with  the  difficulty  of  the  whole  affair. 

'Giving  them  up  in  despair,  Bohun,  is  as  bad  as  thinking 
you  understand  them  completely.  Just  take  what  comes." 
"Well,  'what  came'  was  this.  On  that  Thursday  evening 
Markovitch  was  as  though  he'd  been  struck  in  the  face.  You 
never  saw  such  a  change.  Of  course  we  all  noticed  it.  White 
and  sickly,  saying  nothing  to  anybody.  Next  morning,  quite 
early,  Semyonov  came  over  and  proposed  lodging  with  us. 

"It  absolutely  took  my  breath  away,  but  no  one  else 
seemed  very  astonished.  What  on  earth  did  he  want  to  leave 
his  comfortable  flat  and  come  to  us  for?    We  were  packed 
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tight  enough  as  it  was.  I  never  liked  the  feller,  but  upon 
my  word  I  timply  hated  him  as  he  sat  there,  so  quiet,  strok- 
ing his  beard  and  smiling  at  us  in  his  sarcastic  way. 

"To  my  amazement  Markovitch  seemed  quite  keen  about 
it.  Not  only  agreed,  but  oilered  his  own  room  as  a  bedroom. 
'What  about  your  inventions  V  some  one  asked  him. 

"  'I've  given  them  up,'  he  said,  looking  at  us  all  just  like 
a  caged  animal— ''for  ever.' 

"I  would  have  offered  to  retire  myself  if  I  hadn't  been  so 
interested,  but  this  was  all  so  curious  that  I  was  determined 
to  see  it  out  to  the  end.  And  you'd  told  me  to  look  after 
Markovitch.  If  ever  he'd  wanted  looking  after  it  was  now! 
I  could  see  that  Vera  hated  the  idea  of  Semyonov  coming, 
but  after  Markovitch  had  spoken  she  never  said  a  word.  So 
then  it  was  all  settled." 

"What  did  Nina  do?"  I  asked. 

"Nina  t  She  never  said  anything  either.  At  the  end  she 
went  up  to  Semyonov  and  took  his  hand  and  said,  'I'm  so  glad 
you're  coming.  Uncle  Alexei,'  and  looked  at  Vera.  Oh! 
they're  all  as  queer  as  they  can  be,  I  tell  you !" 
"What  happened  next  i"  I  asked  eagerly. 
"Everything's  happened  and  nothin.^'s  happened,"  he  re- 
plied. "Nina's  run  away.  Of  course  you  know  that.  What 
she  did  it  for  I  can't  imagine.  Fancy  going  to  a  fellow  like 
GrogoffI  Lawrence  has  been  coming  every  day  and  just 
sitting  there,  not  saying  anything.  Semyonov's  amiable  to 
everybody— especially  amiable  to  Markovitch.  But  he's 
laughing  at  him  all  the  time  I  think.  Anyway  he  makes 
him  mad  sometimes,  so  that  I  think  Markovitch  is  going  to 
strike  him.  But  of  course  he  never  does.  .  .  .  Now  here's 
a  funny  thing.  This  is  really  what  I  want  to  ask  you  most 
about." 

He  drew  his  chair  closer  to  my  bed  and  dropped  his  voice 
as  though  he  were  going  to  whisper  a  secret  to  me. 

"The  other  night  I  was  awake— about  two  in  the  morning 
it  was— and  wanted  a  book — so  I  went  into  the  dining-room. 
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I'd  only  got  bedroom  ilippen  on  and  I  waa  stopped  at  the 
door  by  a  sound.  It  wa.  Semyonoy  sitting  over  by  the  further 
window  ,n  his  shirt  and  trousers,  his  beard  in  his  hands, 
and  sobbing  as  though  his  heart  would  break.  I'd  never  heard 
vT^  'IJ^''  that.  I  hate  hearing  a  man  cry  anyway. 
I  ve  heard  fellers  at  the  Front  when  they're  oil  their  heads 
or  something  ...  but  Semyonov  was  worse  than  that.  It 
was  a  strong  man  crying,  with  all  his  wits  about  him.  .  . 
Then  I  heard  some  words.  He  kept  repeating  again  and 
again.  Oh  my  dear,  my  dear,  my  dear  1  .  .  .  Wait  for  me  I 
.  .  .  Wait  for  me!  Wait  for  mel  .  .  .'  over  and  over  again 
— hT7  u  1  I  crept  back  to  my  room  frightened  out  of  my 
life.  I  ve  never  known  anything  so  awful.  And  Semyonov 
of  all  people! 

"It  was  like  that  man  in  Wuthering  Heights.  What's  his 
name?  Heathcliffe!  I  always  thought  that  was  a  bit  of 
an  exaggeration  when  he  dashed  his  head  against  a  tree  and 
all  that.  But,  by  Jove,  you  never  know!  .  .  .  Now  Dur- 
ward,  you've  got  to  tell  me.  You've  known  Semyonov  for 
years.  You  can  explain.  What's  it  all  about,  and  what's  he 
trymg  to  do  to  Markovitch  ?" 

"I  can  scarcely  think  what  to  tell  you,"  I  said  at  last.  "I 
don  t  really  know  much  about  Semyonov,  and  my  guesses  will 
probably  strike  you  as  insane." 
;|No,  they  won't,"  said  Bohun.  "I've  learnt  a  bit  lately." 
Semyonov,"  I  said,  "is  a  deep-dyed  sensualist  All  his 
life  he  s  thought  about  nothing  but  gratifying  his  appetites. 
That  8  simple  enough-there  are  plenty  of  that  type  every- 
where But  unfortunately  for  him  he's  a  very  clever  man, 
and  like  every  Eussian  both  a  cynic  and  an  idealist-a  cynic 
m  facts  because  he's  an  idealist.  He  got  everything  so  easily 
all  through  his  life  that  his  cynicism  grew  and  grew.  He 
had  wealth  and  women  and  position.  He  was  as  strong  as  a 
florse.  Every  one  gave  way  to  him  and  he  despised  every- 
body.   He  went  to  the  Front,  and  one  day  came  across  a 
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womw  different  from  any  other  whom  he  h.d  erer  known." 
;;How  d,fferent?»  «.kcd  Bohua,  bec.uw  I  p.u»d. 

.„jll!r    ^    "  'v"  ""  ""'P'"  •"'*  °*f'«"  "d  koneiter 
and  better  and  more  beautiful " 

"Better  than  Vera  ?"  Bohun  aik'jd 

"I>.fferent,"  I  «id.  "She  wa.  younger,  lea  .tr^ng^willed, 
e..  clever,  leM  pauionate  perhaps  But  alone-alone,  in  i^ 
the  world.    Every  one  muit  love  her-No  one  eonld  help 

I  broke  off  again.    Bohun  waited. 

fh/i^Tr"    "^*'°y°"°'  "^  J""  "d  «n«tched  her  from 
the  EnglHhinan  to  whom  ahe  was  engaged.    I  don't  think  ahe 

•^'TS  irBohu!."^"*^""' '"' "'  '°'^  «-^--" 

"She  waa  killed.  A  atray  rfiot,  when  ahe  w«a  giving  tea 
to  the  men  in  the  trencher  .  .  .  It  meant  a  lot  ..  to  .11  of 
Ui.  The  Englishman  was  killed  too,  so  he  was  a.l  right. 
I  think  Semyonov  would  have  liked  that  same  end;  but  he 
t  f  t  't.  "0  he's  remained  de«,late.  Beally  desolate,  in 
a  way  that  only  your  thorough  sensualist  can  be.  A  beautiful 
iruit  just  within  hio  grasp,  something  at  last  that  can  temnt 

h'!  '11  "'^"^    ^"'^r'  '^■°«f  *°  *""«  ".  when  Jffi 
^s  gone,  and  gone,  perhaps,  into  some  one  else's  hands. 

How  does  he  know?    How  does  he  know  anything }    There 

may  be  another  life-who  can  really  prove  there  isn't?  and 

when  yon  ve  seen  something  in  the  very  thick  and  glow  of 

existence,  something  more  alive  than  life  itself,  and   click! 

X^lTtrr"'  /'  f"*'  ^^^^  eone  somewhere,  mustn't  it? 
^ot  the  body  ony,  but  that  soul,  that  spirit,  that  individual 
personal  expression  of  beauty  and  purity  and  loveliness? 
Uh,  It  must  be  somewhere  yetl  .  .  .  It  toim<  be!  .  At 
any  rate  Ae  didn't  know.  And  he  didn't  know  either  that  she 
might  not  have  proved  his  idealism  right  after  all.  Ah!  to 
your  cynic  there's  nothing  more  maddening!  Do  you  think 
your  cynic  loves  his  cynicism?    Not  a  bit  ef  it!    Not  he! 
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Bn^.  won.,  fc.  uken  in  by  d,«.  .„y  „,„.     ^^.^  ,. 

"So  it  w««  with  Semyonov.    This  <rirl  mi„i,f  i. 
^  one  «.,  exception ,  L  .i,ht  Jlv eTaltSL  ^A':^ 

1  .  I  Z"^'-  "*'"  "  ""•"  "»'  n>I«d  by  andi? 
He  thmks  of  one  thing  and  one  thing  only,  day  andT^ 
His  lengual  ty  has  fallen  awav  frn™  i?     i^     ^  *'"*• 

dull— sterile  fn  mJ ?i  -J  1^        .  *'""  •*"»"'«  '"""en  are 

los      Los     h^         "'*'  "■•'  P"'^^*  P'''*^'^  "f  tie  ''Oman 
lost.    1-ost !  he  may  recover  her      He  doe«n'»  !,«„»     ^u 
thought  of  death  obsesses  him.    What  is  t«  nTlsl" 

"He  must  know.    He  must  know.    He  calk  to  ).«,_^;. 
won't  eome  to  him.    What  is  he  to  do »    Lie  de     t'Zl 

.'tI^"  .^°' 'bat's  not  for  him.    What  then! 

utes !  TV  \    f  u  ^r  ^"  '"°"«'' '    ^""'ber  five  min- 

utes I  .  .  .  Think  of  the  hairbreadth  escaoes  thp  ,.l,»„t      j 

rvTati ''"  T^' ''"'' ""'  ti-atToTrn  like  t j;^ 

nov  IS  ahnost  everything,  that  he  is  master  of  human  e.^^ 
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Uoof,  that  he  eu  diraot  wretohad,  wmIc  hwun  beinn 
whither  he  will.  ^^ 

"And  the  other— the  weak,  diuppointed,  ezcittble  m«n— 
e«B  t  you  »ee  that  Semyonov  hai  him  clow  to  hit  hand,  that 
he  ba«  only  to  itretch  a  finger " 

"Markovitch  I"  cried  Bohun. 

"Now  you  know,"  I  wid,  "why  you've  got  to  itay  on  in 
that  flat" 

1  have  Mid  already.  ^  think,  that  the  instinctive  motive 
of  Vera'a  life  waa  her  it  iependent  pride.    Cling  to  that,  and 
however  the  worid  might  rock  and  tou  around  her  ahe  could 
not  be  wrecked.     Imagine,  then,  what  she  must  have  anf- 
fored  during  the  weeks  that  followed  her  surrender  to  Law- 
rence.   Not  that  for  a  moment  she  intended  to  go  back  on 
her  surrender,  which  was,  indeed,  the  proudest  moment  of 
her  whole  life.    She  never  looked  back  for  one  second  after 
that  embrace,  she  never  doubted  herself  or  him  or  the  supreme 
importance  of  love  itself;  but  the  rest  of  hei--her  tenderness 
her  fidelity,  her  loyalty,  her  self-respect— this  was  all  to^ 
tured  now  by  the  things  that  she  seemed  compelled  to  do. 
It  must  have  appeared  to  her  as  though  Fate,  having  watched 
that  complete  abandonment,  intended  to  deprive  her  of  every- 
thing upon  which  she  had  depended.    She  was,  I  think,  a 
woman  of  very  simple  instincts.    The  things  that  had  been'in 
„.'  ''f"~''®'"  '°^«  ^°'  Nina,  her  maternal  tenderness  for 
Nicholas,  her  sense  of  duty— remained  with  her  as  strongly 
after  that  tremendous  Thursday  afternoon  as  they  had  been 
before  it.    She  did  not  see  why  they  need  be  changed.    She 
did  not  love  Nina  any  the  less  because  she  loved  Lawrence; 
indeed,  she  had  never  loved  Nina  so  intensely  as  on  the  night 
when  she  had  realised  her  love  for  Lawrence  to  the  full,  that 
night  when  they  had  sheltered  the  policeman.    And  she  had 
never  pretended  to  love  Nicholas.    She  had  always  told  him 
that  she  did  not  love  him.    She  had  been  absolutely  honest 
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with  him  tlwayg,  and  he  btd  often  Mid  to  her,  "If  ever  real 
love  oomef  into  yonr  life,  Vera,  you  will  leave  me,"  and  ihe 
had  always  anawered  him,  "No,  Nicholaa,  why  should  1 1 
I  will  never  change.    Why  should  I  ?" 

She  honestly  thought  that  her  love  for  Lawrence  need  not 
alter  things.  She  would  tell  Nicholas,  of  course,  and  then 
she  would  act  aa  he  wished.  If  she  were  not  to  s.je  Law- 
rence she  would  not  see  him— that  would  make  no  difference 
to  her  love  for  him.  What  she  did  not  realis^-and  that 
was  strange  after  living  with  him  for  so  long--was  that  he 
was  always  hoping  that  her  tender  kindliness  towards  him 
would,  one  day,  change  into  something  more  passionate.  I 
think  that,  subconsciously,  she  did  realise  it,  and  that  was 
why  she  was,  during  those  weeks  before  the  Revolution,  so 
often  uneasy  and  unhappy.  But  I  am  sure  that  definitely 
she  never  admitted  it. 

Tlie  great  fact  was  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  she  must  tell 
Nicholas  all  about  it.    And  the  days  went  by,  and  she  did  not 
She  did  not,  partly  because  she  had  now  some  one  else  as 
well  as  herself  to  consider.     I  believe  that  in  those  weeks 
betwooi.  that  Thursday  and  Easter  Day  nho  never  had  one 
moment  alone  with  Lawrence.    He  came,  as  Bohun  had  told 
me,  to  see  them;  he  sat  there  and  looked  at  her,  and  listened 
and  waited.     She  herself,  I  expect,  prevented  their  being 
alone.     She  was  waiting  for  something  to  happen.     Then 
-Nina  s  flight  overwhelmed  everything.    That  must  have  been 
the  most  awful  thing.     She  never  liked  Grogoff,  never 
trusted  him,  and  had  a  very  clear  idea  of  his  character.    But 
more  awful  to  her  than  his  weakness  was  her  knowledge  that 
A  ma  did  not  love  him.    What  could  have  driven  her  to  do 
such  a  thing?    She  knew  of  her  affection  for  Lawrence,  but 
she  had,  perhaps,  never  taken  that  seriously.     How  could 
JNina  really  love  Lawrence  when  he,  so  obviously,  cared  noth- 
ing at  all  for  her  ?    She  reasoned  then,  as  every  one  always 
does,  on  the  lines  of  her  own  character.    She  herself  could 
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ill 


?     ! 


W  :*       'l 


n     XT       P        """'"^ "'"  ^*^«  ""°wed  her 
„1«,  W  "'\'""^  '^1.?'  "^"^^  "^  *•"  ''fe^    Before  Nich- 
H  ,tv  ^  1'  ^"^  "*''  '^^''^^  everything.    Nina  was  her 

duty  her  sacred  <»nse-and  now  she  was  belaying  her  trust ! 
Somethmg  „,„st  be  done-hut  what?  but  what?*SheZw 
Nina  well  enough  to  realise  that  a  false  step  would  only 
plunge  her  farther  than  ever  into  the  business.  VmuVt  have 

seemed  to  her  jndeed  that  because  of  her  own  initial  disoy'r 
the  whole  world  was  falling  away  from  her.  ^     ^ 

«nX;r.f  ^'^  came  Semyonov;  I  did  not  at  this  time  at  all 
sufficiently  reahse  that  her  hatred  of  her  uncl^for  it  J 

her  SCT'^^t """"  *?  """'  dislike-had  bee,,  with 
her  all  her  life.    Many  months  afterwards  she  told  me  that 

He  had  teased  her  when  she  was  a  very  little  girl,  laughing 
at  her  naive  honesty,  throwing  doubts  on  her  x^dependtce 
cynically  ridiculing  her  loyalty.    There  had  been  one  hoSe 

r«H  1"°'"^^*'''°  *'"  "'•  ^'^"^°  y^'  "f  «g«)  when  she 
had  been  sent  to  stay  with  him  in  Moscow. 

r  iT  ^"^  I  ^'^^}'"''^  ne"  the  Arbat,  and  he  was  living 
(alfliough  she  did  not  of  course  know  anything  about Taf 

and  father  being  dead  she  had  no  protection.    She  was  de- 
fenceless.   I  don't  think  that  he  in  any  way  perverted  her  [n 
nocence.    I  except  that  he  was  especially  careftil  to  shield  her 
fi^m  his  own  manner  of  life  (he  had  always  his  own  queer 
tradition  of  honour  which  he  effected  indeed  to  despise),  but 
she  felt  more  than  she  perceived.     The  house  was  garish 
over-scented  and  ovei^Ughted.    There  were  many  gilt  di"  r 
and  large  pictures  of  naked  women  and  numbers  of  coloured 
cushions.    She  was  desperately  lonely.    She  hated  the  woman 

and  after  the  first  week  she  was  left  to  herself 

One  night,  long  after  she  had  gone  to  bed  there  was  a  row 
downstairs,  one  of  the  scenes  common  enough  between  Sem- 
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S  ^^  t"  TT-    '^""^'^'  »•■«  '»*  to  tho  head  of  the 
voice  raised  ma  scream  of  rage  and  vituperation.    A  great 

.tt-^ST-:.*  "i?j^™f  r:,jr,':'/'£" 

b,5lT-  *'*l°"'°'«»'  =he  feared  her  unc.e  as  much  as  she 
hated  hun.    Long  afterwards  came  his  influence  o^r  Ni^! 

Scmyonov  was  bored  with  it  all  and  wen^  oSr  Ser  JZ 
more  worthy  of  his  doughty  spear.  Then  came  the  wYr^and 
Vera  devoutedly  hoped  that  her  dear  uncle  would  me^^  h"  s 
death  at  the  hands  of  some  patriotic  Austrian.    He  did  S^d 

Zfl  T^r  ^""^  "«""•  'r''^"  °"  that  fateful  Christ- 
She  ^7J"J'^  nT'  ""•*  ^^^'''^  ^°'«'  f*""  were  reaHsed 
'  uld  do  nS  •  "T'^""*  °f  ^^"  i-Potence.    She 

2le  t  I  ^^'^  ?^'"°''  .^r  "*  ^"-  «^«  ^^  »«ver  very 
subtle  in  her  dealings  with  people,  and  her  own  natural 

fhTnf ^  """^t^r  f '^  ^^^P'*^  abeut  men's  motive?  Bu  tth] 
thing  for  which  she  feared  her  uncle  most  was  his  as  it 
seemed  to  her,  supernatural  penetration  into  the  thoUht^  of 

simlt°l!r ""IP'*^^  exaggerated  his  gifts  in  that  direction 
aimply  because  they  were  in  no  way  her  gifts,  and  he  eauaUv 

Tct  V  «  ^  •  ""P'"''.  *■"•  ^'  P'-y^'J  *"e'^«  with  her  ex- 
actly as  a  conjurer  produces  a  rabbit  out  of  a  hat 

When  he  anuounced  his  intention  of  coming  to  live  in  the 

flat  she  was  literally  paralyzed  with  fright     Had  it  bin 

a^y  one  else  she  would  have  fought,  but  if  her  uncle's  dr^ 


i^d 
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ing  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  centre  at  nH  tl,.;,  r 
coming  as  it  seemed  to  her  so  silentl/anrmysLrio^rS 
out  obv,on,  motive,  and  yet  with  so^tealthra  plan  ^'J^" 
this  man  she  could  do  nothing  ^     ^     '  "^"'° 

iJ-Xr/^^Tr'"''^  *°  '^eht  for  Nicholas  to  th, 
last— to  fight  for  Nicholas,  to  brins  back  Nina   +!,-.=„ 
now  the  two  great  aims  of  Lr  life"and  whSt  til        T 
aug  realised  her  love  for  Lawrence  Ctb^pilt^aX^^^ 

paster  i,ve  with  them  and  go  with  them  to  our  church  on 
he  Quay.  I  wondered  now  whether  all  the  troubles  of  th^ 
last  weeks  would  not  negative  that  invita  ion    and  I  had 

i Jr   M   ?  ^  T"*  Lawrence  somewhere.     But  on  Good 

ive,  and  yet  all  the  seeds  of  the  later  ^p  "borers  w" 
r,^  d«"ng  that  period.  Its  spiritual  mentality  eo^r^pl^ 
-mirth"""*^^  "'!?  ■*''  P'y='<=*'  t'"'-  *»"'*  a<LmS It 

in»  .TJI''"'"'''  ""'*  '*'  '"  •='"'°g«  f'*""  Utopia  to  threatcn- 

^u    in  al7rsi!S:  °'  ^T'^--'    Butl  ^eTt  p^™, 

us  m  all  this-the  great  point  for  our  private  personal 
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f^"TX  Stlf  ^'-^rWiV"^^-  «""  it  wa.  during 

For  three  years  we  tricked  ourselves  (1  „™      ?  . 

the  E„.siau8  were  ever  really  deeeivU  r/"""",^^"' 
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the  war  was  everything-to  the  Russian,  by  the  side  of  a 
Idea  the  war  was  nothing  at  all.  How  was  I,  for  instant 
to  recognise  the  men  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  event 
"f  this  extraoriinary  year  as  the  same  men  who  fought  witl 
bare  hands,  with  fanatical  bravery  through  all  the  Galiciai 
campaign  of  two  years  before  ? 

Had  I  not  realised  sufficiently  at  that  time  that  Russii 
moves  always  according  to  the  Idea  that  governs  her-an( 

with  it  °  "^^"^  ^^^  ''"^'''  *"  """"'^  ''''«°e^' 

Well,  to  return  to  Markovitch.  .  .  . 


I  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  the  English  Prospect 
on  Saturday  evening  when  there  was  a  knock  on  my  doTr 
and  to  my  surprise  Nicholas  Markovitch  came  in.    He  was 
in  evening  dress-rather  quaint  it  seemed  to  me,  with  his 
pointed  collar  so  high,  his  tail-coat  so  much  too  small,  and 
his  latg€.brimmed  bowler  hat.     He  explained  to  me  con- 
fusedly that  he  wished  to  walk  with  me  alone  to  the  church 
.  .  .  that  he  had  things  to  tell  me  .  .  .  that  we  should  meet 
the  oth|»s  there.    I  saw  at  once  two  things,  that  he  was  very 
miserable,  that  he  was  a  little  drunk.    Hie  misery  showed  it- 
self in  his  strange    pathetic,  gleaming  eyes,   that  looked 
so  often  as  though  they  held  unshed  tears  (this  gave  him  an 
unfortunate  ridiculous  aspect),  in  his  hollow  pale  cheeks  and 
the  droop  of  his  mouth,  not  petulant  nor  peevish,  simply  un- 
happy in  the  way  that  animals  or  very  young  children  express 
unhappmees.    His  drunkenness  showed  itself  in  quite  another 

r^V,^' J"".""!**'"^^  "  ""^'  °"  ^'^  f««*.  "^d  his  hands 
trembled,  his  forehead  was  flushed,  and  he  spoke  thickly, 
sometimes  running  his  words  together.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  not  very  drunk,  and  was  quite  in  control  of  his 
thoughts  and  intentions. 
We  went  out  together.    It  could  not  have  been  called  a 
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fine  night-it  was  too  cold,  and  there  was  a  hint  of  rain 
in  the  aij^Mid  yet  there  is  beauty,  I  beUeve,  in  every  Rus- 
sian  Easter  Eve.    The  day  comes  so  wonderfully  at  the  end 

J  M    "^    ^""^  '""*^'"-     '^^^  ^'■'t*  "ights  with  their  in- 
credible,  almost  'errifying  beauty  are  at  hand,  the  ice  is 
broken    the  new  world  of  sun  and  flowers  is  ready,  at  an 
instant's  magic  word,  to  be  bom.     Nevertheless  this  year 
there  was  an  incredible  pathos  in  the  wind.     The  soul  of 
Petrograd  was  indeed  stirring,  but  moumfnlly,  ominously. 
There  were  not  for  one  thing,  the  rows  of  little  fairy  lamps 
that  on  this  night  always  make  the  streets  so  gay.    They  hane 
m  chains  and  clusters  of  light  from  street  to  street,  blazing 
in  the  square,  reflected  star-like  in  the  canals,  misty  and 
golden-veiled  in  distance.     To-night  only  the  church*  had 
their  lights;  for  the  rest,  the  streets  were  black  chasms  of 
wmdy  desolation,  the  canals  burdened  with  the  breaking  ice 
which  moved  restlessly  against  the  dead  barges.    Very  strone 
in  the  air  was  the  smell  of  the  sea;  the  heavy  elonds  that 
moved  m  a  strange  kind  of  ordered  procession  overhead 
seemed  to  carry  that  scent  with  them,  and  in  the  dim  pale 
shadows  of  the  evening  glow  one  seemed  to  see  at  the  end 
of  every  street  mysterious  clusters  of  masts,  and  to  hear  the 
clank  of  chains  and  the  creak  of  restless  boards.    There  were 
few  people  about  and  a  great  silence  everywhere.    The  air  was 
damp  and  thick,  and  smelt  of  rotten  soil,  as  though  dank 
grass  was  everywhere  pushing  its  way  up  through  the  cob- 
bles and  paving-stoncs. 
As  we  walked  Markovitch  talked  incessantly.    It  was  only 

.77  i!".  *^  *"""  °^  "  ^^'^^'^  ""'°'  '""'oely  disconnected 
"all,  but  every  now  and  again  running  into  sudden  little 
wildnesses  and  extravagances.  I  cannot  remember  nearly  all 
that  he  said.  He  came  suddenly,  as  I  expected  him  to  do,  to 
the  subject  of  Semyonov. 

us'nlw""'™"''  °*  '^"^'^  **'  ^'^^'  Petrovitoh  is  living  with 
"Yee.    I  know  that." 
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r«n.    fi"  ""' """Jo"*""'!,  Ivan  Andreievitoh,  that  when 
came  first  and  proposed  it  to  me  I  was  startled.    I  hid  °tl 
thmg^-very  senous  things  to  think  of  jnst  then      { 
riw  fw'"'  "^;*-7«''y  tappy  at  home  just  now  .  .  .  y 

told  h.m  that  He  said  he  didn't  expeet  to  bf  gay  anv^he 
at  th.s  time,  but  that  he  was  lonely  iHi,  flat  M  bv  hS 
and  he  thought  for  a  week  or  two  he'd  like  compLy  I 
didn  t  expeet  .t  would  be  for  very  long.  No.  ^  He  sai 
he  was  expecting  'something  to  happen!'    Something  to  hfr 

lor  a  little  time,  well,  it  didn't  seem  to  matter.    Besides  he 

resist.'!"',""-"-     ^^'^  ''^"^'^  *"  --'--T  «  t 

♦•  'Tu^,-.''r*  7°""  S'^«"  »P  .yo"'  inventions,  Nicolai  Leot 
tieviteh"  I  said  to  him,  suddenly  turning  rounHtn  Wm 

that   "^  """*""''  "^  '^P^^*^'^'  «««-4  -'T  "^^led  a 
"Yes,  your  inventions." 

TbJ"'  '"'■  *l  ■  •  ,^"'''="t'«"l,  I  have  no  more  use  for  them 
There  are  other  things  now  to  think  about-more  imjo;,:^, 

''But  you  were  getting  on  with  them  so  well?" 

deceW^mvsS;  ^  "'T^  "^"^'""'^  ""^''^^  "  ^  have  often 
fhTtf.  ^  °'!-  A'«^«  stowed  mo  that.  He  told  me 
that  they  were  no  good " 

I'But  I  thought  that  he  encouraged  you?" 
fj,pj'*~'"  ,^"^-«°'y  «'  first.     Afterwards  he  saw  info 
them  more  clearly;  he  changed  his  mind.     I  thinkTe  wa 
2ly  -tending  to  be  kind.    A  strange  man  .  I'!"'  IZ 

KiLlXkTvfu^T  ''°°'*  ^°" '''  ^'"^  -«--  y-' 

"Influence  me?    Do  you  think  he  does  that?"    He  sud- 
denly came  close  to  me,  catching  my  arm. 

I  don  t  know.    I  haven't  seen  you  often  together." 
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"Pwhapa  he  does  .  .  .  Mojet  hweei  ...  You  may  be 
right.    I  don  t  know-I  don't  know  what  I  feci  about  him  at 
all.    bometimes  he  seems  to  me  very  kind;  sometimes  I'm 
frightened  of  him,  sometimes"-here  he  dropped  hia  voice- 
he  makes  me  very  angry,  go  angry  that  I  lose  control  of 
myself-a   despicable  thing  ...  a   despicable   thing  .  . 
just  as  I  used  to  feel  about  the  old  man  to  whom  I  was  secre- 
"^T.  T  ^..""'"■^  °'"J'l<''«d  ^^^  o°ce.    In  the  middle  of  the 
night  I  thought  suddenly  of  his  stomach,  all  round  and  white 
and  shining.     It  was  an  irresistible  temptation  to  plunge  a 
kmfe  into  ,t.    I  was  awake  for  hours  thinking  of  itf  Every 
"e"  k  "d"      ^°""-     ••^'*^^  »'»«  «">«  Alexei  can  Z 
"How  do  you  mean- kind  ?"  I  asked. 
'Tor  instance  he  has.  some  very  good  win^fiftv  bottles 
at  least-he  has  given  it  all  to  us.    Then  he  insists  on  pay- 
ing us  for  his  food.    He  is  a  generous-spirited  man.    Money 

IS  nothing  to  us "  •' 

"Don't  you  drink  his  wine,"  I  said. 
Nicholas  was  instantly  offended. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Ivan  Andreievitch  ?  Not  drink  his 
wine?  Am  I  an  infant?  Can  I  not  look  after  myself  ?- 
mgadaryooVas.  ...  I  am  more  than  ten  years  old."  He 
took  his  hand  away  from  my  arm. 

"No,  I  didn't  mean  that  at  all,"  I  assured  him.  "Of 
course  not-only  you  told  me  not  long  ago  that  you  had  given 
up  wine  altogether.    That's  why  I  said  what  I  did  " 

So  I  have!  So  I  have  1"  he  eagerly  assured  me.  "But 
Easter  s  a  time  for  rejoicing  .  .  .  Rejoicing  !"_his  voice 
rose  suddenly  shrill  and  scornful-"rejoicing  lith  the  Jo  M 

Lt  ^*f!,*''''V*  ''■    ^"''y'  I^""  Andreievitch,  I  don^ 
wonder  at  Alexei's  cynicism.    I  don't  indeed.    The  world  is 

Ln^  T'^^t  ^°''  ""  0''*'^''°*  "a"-"    He  suddenly  put  his 

tl?'""?    y  "'S''  '°  "'"^  *"  "■«  "°^  *h''t  I '»''«  feel 

vitch,  that  Eussia  now  has  found  herself?"    His  voice  be- 
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came  desperately  urgent  and  beseeching.  "You  must  believ 
that.  You  don't  agree  with  those  fools  who  don't  believ 
that  she  will  make  the  best  of  all  this?  Fools?  Scoundrels 
Scoundrels !  That's  what  they  are.  I  must  believe  in  Russh 
now  or  I  shall  die.  And  so  with  all  of  us.  If  she  does  not  ris, 
now  as  one  great  country  and  lead  the  world,  she  will  never  d( 
so.  Our  hearts  must  break.  But  she  will  ...  she  will  1  Nc 
one  who  is  watching  events  can  doubt  it.  Only  cynics  lik( 
Alexci  doubt— he  doubts  everything.  And  ho  cannot  leav« 
anything  alone.  He  must  smear  everything  with  his  dirtj 
finger.  But  he  must  leave  Russia  alone  .  .  .  I  tell  him  .  .  ." 
^^  He  broke  off.  "If  Russia  fails  now,"  he  spoke  very  quietly, 
"my  life  is  over.     I  have  nothing  left.     I  will  die." 

"Come,  Nicolai  Leontiovitch,"  I  said,  "you  mustn't  let 
yourself  go  like  that.  Life  isn't  over  because  one  is  dis- 
appointed in  one's  country.  And  even  though  one  is  disap- 
pointed one  does  not  love  the  less.  What's  friendship  worth 
if  every  disappointment  chills  one's  affection?  One  loves 
one's  country  because  she  is  one's  country,  not  because  she's 
disappointing.  .  .  ."  And  so  I  went  on  with  a  number  of 
amiable  platitudes,  struggling  to  comfort  him  somewhere, 
and  knowing  that  I  was  not  even  beginning  to  touch  the 
trouble  of  his  soul. 

^^  He  drew  very  close  to  me,  his  fingers  gripping  my  sleeve— 
"I'll  tell  you,  Ivan  Andreievitch— but  you  mustn't  tell  any- 
body else.  I'm  afraid.  Yes,  I  am.  Afraid  of  myself ,  afraid 
of  this  town,  afraid  of  Alexei,  although  that  must  seem 
strange  to  you.  Things  are  very  bad  with  me,  Ivan  Andreie- 
vitch. Very  bad,  indeed.  Oh!  I  have  been  disappointed! 
yes,  I  have.  Not  that  I  expected  anything  else.  But  now 
it  has  come  at  last,  the  blow  that  I  have  always  feared  has 
fallen— a  very  heavy  blow.  My  own  fault,  perhaps,  I  don't 
know.  But  I'm  afraid  of  myself.  I  don't  know  what  I  may 
do.  I  have  such  strange  dreams— Why  has  Alexei  come  to 
stay  with  us  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said. 
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Then,  thank  God,  we  reached  the  church.  It  was  only 
as  we  went  up,  the  steps  that  I  realised  that  he  had  never 
once  mentioned  Vera. 


And  yet  with  all  our  worries  thick  upon  us  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  resist  the  sweetness  and  charm  and  myaterv  of 
that  service.  '' 

I  think  that  perhaps  it  is  tnie,  as  many  have  smd,  that 
people  did  not  crowd  to  the  churches  on  that  Easter  as  they 
had  earlier  ones,  but  our  church  was  a  small  one,  and  it 
seemed  to  us  to  be  crammed.  Wo  stumbled  up  the  dark  steps 
.md  found  ourselves  at  the  far  end  of  the  very  narrow  nave! 
At  he  other  end  there  was  a  pool  of  soft  golden  liftht  in  which 
dark  figures  were  bathed  mysteriously.  At  the  vcrv  moment 
of  our  entering,  the  procession  was  passing  down  the  nave 
on  Its  way  round  the  outside  of  the  church  to  l,x,k  for  the 
Body  of  Our  Lord.  Down  the  nave  they  came,  the  people 
standing  on  either  side  to  let  them  pass,  and  then,  many  of 
them  falling  m  behind.  Every  one  carried  a  lighted  candle, 
iirst  there  were  the  singers,  then  men  carrying  the  coloured 
banners  then  the  priest  in  stiff  gorgeous  raiment,  then  offi- 
cials and  dignitaries,  finally  the  crowd.  The  sinking,  the 
forest  of  lighted  candles,  the  sudden  opening  of  the  black  door 
and  the  blowing  in  of  the  cold  night  wiuu,  the  passing  of  the 

ZaI  ""i'"!:"  V^"/"'  *'  ^^*'  •^^■'"e  '^^^='y  "f  the  singing 
and  then  the  hushed  expectation  of  the  waiting  for  the  return 
-all  this  had  in  it  something  so  elemental,  so  simple,  and  so 
true  to  the  very  heart  of  the  mystery  of  life  that  all  trouble 
and  sorrow  fell  away  and  one  was  at  peace. 

How  strange  was  that  expectation!  We  knew  so  well 
what  the  word  must  be;  we  could  tell  exactly  the  moment  of 
the  knock  of  the  door,  the  deep  sound  of  the  priest's  voice, 
he  embracings  and  dropping  of  wax  over  every  one's  clothes 
that  would  follow  it-and  yet  every  year  it  was  the  same! 
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There  KM  truth  in  it,  there  was  norne  deep  response  to  the 
hiiimin  dependence,  some  whispered  promise  of  n  future  good 
Wo  waited  there,  our  hearts  heatinp,  crowded  against  the 
dark  walls.  It  was  a  very  democratic  assemblv,  bourgeoisie 
workmen,  soldiers,  officers,  women  in  evening  dress  and 
peasant  women  with  shawls  over  their  heads.  No  one  spoke 
or  whispered. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  knock.  The  door  was  opened.  The 
priest  9fof)d  there,  in  his  crimson  and  gold.  "Christ  is  risen  I" 
he  cried,  his  voice  vibrating  as  though  he  had  indeed  but  just 
now,  out  there  in  the  dark  and  wind,  made  the  great  dis- 
covery. 

"He  is  risen  indeed  1"  came  the  reply  from  us  all.  Marko- 
vitch  embraced  me.  "let  ua  go,"  he  whispered,  "I  can't  bear 
It  somehow  to-night." 

We  went  out.  Everywhere  the  bells  were  ringing— the 
wonderful  deep  boom  of  St.  Isaac's,  and  then  all  the  other 
bells,  janghng,  singing,  crying,  chattering,  answering  from 
ail  over  Pctrograd.  From  t: ,  ither  side  of  the  Neva  came 
the  report  of  the  guns  and  tl .  .aint«r,  more  distant  echo  of 
the  guns  near  the  sea.  I  could  hear  behind  it  all  the  incessant 
chuck-chuck,  chuck-chuck,"  of  the  ice  colliding  „„  the  river. 
It  was  very  cold,  and  we  hurried  back  to  Anglisky  Pros- 
pect.   Markovitch  was  quite  silent  all  the  way. 

When  we  arrived  we  found  Vera  and  Uncle  Ivan  and 
Semyonov  waiting  for  us  (Bohun  was  with  friends).  On 
the  table  was  the  paskha,  a  sweet  paste  made  of  eggs  and 
cream,  curds  and  su-rar,  a  huge  ham,  a  large  cake  or  rather 
sweet  bread  called  kulich,  and  a  big  bowl  full  of  Easter  eg-s 
as  many-coloured  as  the  r;  inhow.  This  would  be  the  fare 
duriu};  the  whole  week,  as  there  was  to  be  no  cooking  until 
the  followmjr  Saturday— and  very  tired  of  the  ham  and  the 
eggs  one  became  before  that  day.  There  was  also  wine- 
some  of  Semyonov's  gift,  I  supposed— and  a  tiny  bottle  of 
vodka. 

We  were  not  a  very  cheerful  company.    Uncle  Ivan,  who 
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w..  really  diatinguiAed  by  hi.  complete  inability  to  perceive 
wha    wa.  go^^!  on  under  hi.  nee,  wa,  happv   nnratc  a 

I  do  not  know  who  we,  rcponsiblo  f>,r  the  final  incident 
.ome  word  or  other  of  mine  precipitated  it.  We  hud  finished 
with ""0::;;  tr".;'"'?^."."'^"^  *'"^"--  -eh  -  S 
^l  SrC/rSl'de/l  ""'  '"'''''  •-"'  ^AfarWitchU 

Sel;o"r.l; :'""""'''  "  ^^^  ""■•'  ^-  -  '»  ^  ""-  I  ^eard 
Jen,  what  do  you  think  of  your  Revolution  now,  Nich- 

" What  do  you  mean-my  Revolution  ?»  he  aAed. 
The  strange  thing  on  looking  back  is  that  the  whole  of 
this  ^ne  .eem.  to  me  to  have  passed  in  a  whisper  Jthoul 
we  were  all  terrified  of  somebody. )  ^'  ^^ 

about  the  .aving  of  the  world  and  all  the  rest  of  it  that  thi, 
was  going  to  be  1    Doesn't  seem  to  be  quite  tui^inl  out  Ja 

Isn't  IS'  "^  '•""*  "•^"^  *^^  army-breaking  up  a  bit 

''Don't,  Uncle  Alexei,"  I  heard  Vera  whisper. 

quieS     "Le?     R   '*•"  ^'"^''"  ^'"^"^'^  «°'-«'ed  very 
qmetly.      Leave  Russia  alone,  Alexei-and  leave  me  alone^ 

laulrngtftir'"'  '"'  '''''"''''''"  '""^°"'"  — «^' 

not'veT  ^S;,;!r-y°".'™7  *«»  y°»  ««.    I-m  not  angry- 
notyet.    But  it's  unwise  of  yon— unwise.  .  .    " 
"Unwise— how  ?" 

mZdrils^'l-    '^'''°^:^'  '"^°*  P~'^  «>"«  »«  hidden 
Indeed,   Nicholas,"  said  Semyonov,  still  laughing    "I 
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mean  you  no  harm.  Aik  onr  friend  Durward  hero  whethei 
I  ever  metn  any  one  any  harm.  Ho  will,  I'm  sure,  give  m« 
the  beat  of  characters." 

"No— no  harm  perl.apa— but  itill  you  teaae  me.  .  .  .  I'm 
a  fool  to  mind But  then  I  am  a  fool-every  one  kuowa 

All  the  time  ho  was  looking  with  his  pathetic  eyes  and  his 
pale  face  at  Vera. 

Vera  said  again,  very  low,  almost  in  a  whisper:    "Uncle 
Alexei  .  .  .  please." 

"But  really,  Nicholas,"  Semyonov  went  on,  "you  under- 
rate yourself.     You  do  indeed.    Nobody  thinks  you  a  fool. 

I  think  you  a  very  lucky  man.    With  your  talents " 

"Talents!"  said  Nicholas  softly,  looking  at  Vera.     "I 
have  no  talents." 

"—And  Vora's  love  for  you,"  went  on  Semyonov— 
"Ah!  that  is  over!"  Nicholas  said,  so  low  that  I  scarcely 
heard  »t.     I  do  not  know  what  then  exactly  happened.     I 
think  that  Vera  put  out  her  hand  to  cover  Nicholas'.    At 
any  rate  I  saw  him  draw  his  away,  very  gently.    It  lay  on 
the  table,  and  the  only  sound  beside  the  voices  was  the  tiny 
rattle  of  his  nails  as  his  hand  trembled  against  the  woodwork. 
Vera  said  something  that  I  did  not  catch. 
"No  .  .  ."  Nicholas  said.     "No  ...  We  must  be  true 
with  one  another,  Vera.    I  have  been  drinking  too  much  wine. 
My  head  is  aching,  and  perhaps  my  words  are  not  very  clear. 
But  It  gives  me  courage  to  say  what  I  have  in  my  mind.    I 
haven  t  thought  out  yet  what  we  must  do.    Perhaps  vou  can 
help  me      But  I  must  tell  you  that  I  saw  everything  that 
happened  here  on  that  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  week  of 

the  Revolution " 

Vera  made  a  little  movement  of  distress 
"Yes,  you  didn't  know— but  I  was  in  my  room— where 
Alexei  sleeps  now,  you  know.    I  couldn't  help  seeing.    I'm 
very  sorry."  " 

"No,  Nicholas,  I'm  very  glad,"  Vera  answered  quietly. 
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"I  would  have  told  you  in  nnv  ca«e.  I  th»ald  have  fold  yon 
before.  I  love  him  and  ho  loves  me,  ju.t  aa  v,.u  inw  I 
would  like  Ivan  Androipvitch  and  Incln  Tvnn  and  fViTy  one 
to  know.  There  is  n.)tLin({  to  coir'o.iI.  1  Imvc  nrvpr  l,,v(.l 
any  one  before,  and  I'm  not  usiiami-d  of  loviiij-  Mmo  oi.o  n.nv 
.  .  .  It  doesn't  alter  our  life,  Mel.(,la».  1  care  for  voii  just 
as  I  did  care,  and  I  will  do  jn«t  as  you  tell  me.  I  will  ncv<r 
«ep  him  again  if  that's  what  you  wish,  but  I  shall  always  love 
him." 

"Ah  Vera— you  arc  cruel."  XiuLolus  gave  a  little  cry 
like  a  hurt  animal,  then  ho  went  away  from  us,  standing  for 
a  moment  looking  at  us. 

"We'll  have  to  consider  what  wc  must  do.    I  don't  know 

I  cant  think  to-night And  you,  Alwci,  you  leave  me 

alone  ..." 

Ho  went  stumbling  away  towards  his  bedroom. 

Vera  said  nothing  to  any  of  us.  She  pot  up  slowly,  looked 
about  her  for  a  moment  as  though  slio  were  bewildered  by 
the  light  and  then  went  after  Nicholas.  I  turned  to  Sem- 
yonov. 

"You'd  better  go  back  to  your  own  pinee,"  1  said. 
'JNot  yet,  thank  you,"  he  answered,  smiling. 


On  the  after    -,      i  T'  ,'tep  Monday  I  was  reminded  by 

Bohun  of  an  enc--^ •,      I  had  made  some  weeks  before 

to  go  that  evening  to  a  party  at  the  house  of  a  rich  merchant 
Bozanov  by  name.  I  have,  I  think,  mentioned  him  earlier 
m  this  book.  I  cannot  conceive  why  I  had  ever  made  the 
promise,  and  in  the  afternoon,  meeting  Bohun  at  Watkin.' 
bookshop  in  the  Morskaia,  I  told  him  that  I  couldn't  go. 
Oh,  come  along !"  he  said.  "It's  your  duty  " 
"Why  my  duty?"  ' 

"They're  all  talking  as  hard  as  they  can  about  saving  the 
world  by  turning  the  other  cheek,  and  so  on;  and  a  few  prao- 
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tical  facts  about  Gennany  from  you  wiU  do  a  world  of  good." 

Uh,  yonr  propaganda !"  I  said. 
fJ^fV^  "°'i  y  Propaganda,"  he  answered.    "It's  a  mat- 
ter of  hfe  and  death  to  get  these  people  to  go  on  with  the 
war,  and  every  little  helps." 

"Well  I'll  eome,"  I  said,  shaking  my  head  at  the  book- 
seller, who  was  anxious  that  I  should  buy  the  latest  works 
of  Mrs.  Elmor  Glyn  and  Miss  Ethel  Dell.  I  had  in  fact 
reflected  that  a  short  excursion  into  other  worlds  would  be 
good  for  me.  During  these  weeks  I  had  been  living  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Markovitches,  and  it  would  be  healthy  t» 
escape  for  a  moment. 
But  I  was  not  to  escape. 

I  met  Bohun  at  the  top  of  the  English  Prospect,  and  wo 
decided  to  walk.  Eozanov  lived  in  the  street  behind  the  Ka- 
zan  Cathedral.  I  did  not  know  very  much  about  him  except 
that  he  was  a  very  wealthy  merchant,  who  had  made  his 
money  by  selling  cheap  sweets  to  the  peasant.  He  lived  I 
knew,  an  immoral  and  self-indulgent  life,  and  his  hobby  was 
the  quite  mdiscriminate  collection  of  modem  Russian  paint- 
ings, his  walls  being  plastered  with  innumerable  works  by 
Benois,  Somoif,  Dobeijinsky,  Yakofflyeff,  and  Langeray.  He 
had  a  so  two  Serovs,  a  fine  Vrubel,  and  several  Ryepins.  He 
had  also  a  fine  private  collection  of  indecent  drawings. 

"I  really  don't  know  what  on  earth  we're  going  to  this 
man  for,  I  said  discontentedly.  "I  was  weak  this  after- 
noon." 

"No,  you  weren't,"  said  Bohun.  "And  I'll  tell  you  frankly 
that  I  m  jolly  glad  not  to  be  having  a  meal  at  home  tonight. 
Do  you  know,  I  don't  believe  I  can  stick  that  flat  much 
longer !" 

"Why,  are  things  worse?"  I  asked. 

"It's  getting  so  jolly  creepy,"  Bohun  said.  "Everything 
goes  on  normally  enough  outwardly,  but  I  suppose  there's 
been  some  tremendous  row.     Of  course  I  don't  know  any- 
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What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked  him. 

Xou  know  when  something  queer's  .rninn.  ^«   •     -j 

is  thatl^othltVu  whTt:  ^  T'o'^*  '"^/"""^  *-« 
-me  thing  to  me  abouT i  .  ^bI^hZT  Of  J"''^  ^ 
none  of  us  quite  normal  just  now  tC;.,  ,  T"*  ''*'■* 
to  be  turning  upside  down    10  •         '^  '""^  '^»' 

chair  with   he  strangest  look  on  his  face.    Sud^nlv  Zt  .! 
nmes  after  I  heard  it  begin  again,  thin  and  reedy  through 
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the  walls.  But  when  I  came  back  into  the  dining-room  there 
was  no  one  there.  You  can't  think  how  that  tune  irritated 
me,  and  I  tried  to  stop  it  I  went  up  to  it,  hut  i.  couldn't 
find  the  hinge  or  the  key.  So  on  it  went,  over  and  over  again. 
Then  there's  another  thing.  Have  you  ever  noticed  how  some 
chairs  will  creak  in  a  room,  just  as  though  some  one  were 
sitting  down  or  getting  up?  It  always,  in  ordinary  times, 
makes  you  jump,  but  when  you're  strung  up  about  some- 
thing— !  There's  a  chair  in  the  Markovitchea'  dining-room 
just  like  that.  It  creaks  more  like  a  human  being  than  any- 
thing you  ever  heard,  and  tonight  I  could  have  sworn  Sem- 
yonov  got  up  out  of  it.  It  was  just  like  his  heavy  slow  move- 
ment. However,  there  wasn't  any  one  there.  Do  you  think 
all  this  silly  ?"  he  asked. 

"No,  indeed  I  don't,"  I  answered. 

"Then  there's  a  picture.  You  know  that  awful  painting 
of  a  mid- Victorian  ancwtor  of  Vera's — a  horrible  old  man 
with  bu3hy  eyebrows  and  a  high,  rather  dirty-looking  stock  3" 

"Yes,  I  know  it,"  I  said. 

"It's  one  of  those  pictures  with  eyes  that  follow  you  all 
round  the  room.  At  least  it  has  now.  I  usen't  to  notice 
them.  Now  they  stare  at  you  as  though  they'd  eat  you,  and 
I  know  that  Markovitch  feels  them  because  he  keeps  looking 
up  at  the  beastly  thing.  Then  there's —  But  no,  I'm  not 
going  to  talk  any  more  about  it.  It  isn't  any  good.  One 
gets  thinking  of  anything  these  days.  One's  nerves  are  all 
on  edge.    And  that  flat's  too  full  of  people  any  way." 

"Yes,  it  is,"  I  agreed. 

We  arrived  at  Eozanov's  house,  and  went  up  in  a  very  ele 
gant  heavily-gilt  lift.  Once  in  the  flat  we  were  enveloped  in 
a  cloud  of  men  and  women,  tobacco  smoke,  and  so  many  pic- 
tures that  it  was  like  tumbling  into  an  art-dealer's.  Where 
there  weren't  pictures  there  was  gilt,  and  where  there  wasn't 
gilt  there  was  naked  statuary,  and  where  there  wasn't  naked 
statuary  there  was  Rozanov,  very  red  and  stout  and  smiling, 
gay  in  a  tightly  fitting  black-tail  coat,  white  waistcoat  and 
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black  trousers.  Who  all  the  people  were  I  haven't  the  least 
Idea.  There  was  a  great  many.  A  number  of  Jews  and 
Jewesses,  amiable,  prosperous,  and  kindly,  an  artist  or  two, 
a  novelist,  a  lady  pianist,  two  or  three  actors.  I  noticed 
thesa  Then  there  was  an  old  maid,  a  Mile.  Finisterre  fa- 
mous in  Petrograd  society  for  her  bitterness  and  acrimony, 
and  m  appearance  an  exact  copy  of  Balzac's  Sophie  Gamond. 
1  noticed  several  of  those  charming,  quiet,  wise  women  of 
whom  Kussia  is  so  prodigal,  a  man  or  two  whom  I  had  met 
at  different  times,  especially  one  officer,  one  of  the  finest 
bravest,  and  truest  men  I  have  ever  known;  some  of  the  in- 
evitable giggling  girls— and  then  suddenly,  standing  quite 
alone,  Nina !  -  o  i 

Her  loneliness  was  the  first  thing  that  struck  me.  She 
stood  back  against  the  wall  underneath  the  shining  frames 
looking  about  her  with  a  nervous,  timid  smile.  Her  hair  was 
piled  up  on  top  of  her  head  in  the  old  way  that  she  used  to 
do  when  she  was  trying  to  imitate  Vera,  and  I  don't  know 
why  but  that  seemed  to  me  a  good  omen,  as  though  she  were 
already  on  her  way  back  to  us.  She  was  wearing  a  very 
simple  white  fiock. 

In  spite  of  her  smile  she  looked  unhappy,  and  I  could  see 
that  during  this  last  week  experience  had  not  been  kind  to 
her,  because  there  was  an  air  of  shyness  and  uncertainty 
which  had  never  been  there  before.  I  was  just  goin-r  over 
to  speak  to  her  when  two  of  the  giggling  girls  surrounded 
ner  and  carried  her  off. 

I  carried  the  little  picture  of  her  in  my  mind  all  through 
the  noisy,  strident  meal  that  followed.  I  couldn't  see  her 
from  where  I  sat,  nor  did  I  once  catch  the  tones  of  her  voice 
although  I  listened.  Only  a  month  ago  there  would  have  been 
no  party  at  which  Nina  was  present  where  her  voice  would 
not  have  risen  above  all  others. 

Xo  one  watching  us  would  have  believed  any  stories  about 
food  shortage  in  Petrograd  I  daresay  at  this  very  moment 
m  Berlm  they  are  having  just  such  meals.     Until  the  last 
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echo  of  the  lagt  Trump  has  died  away  in  the  fastneeses  of  th 
advancing  mountains  the  rich  will  be  getting  from  aomt 
where  the  things  that  they  desire  1  I  have  no  memory  o 
what  we  had  to  eat  that  night,  but  I  know  that  it  was  a] 
very  magnificent  and  noisy,  kind-hearted  and  generous  aa 
vulgar.  A  great  deal  of  wine  was  drunk,  and  by  the  end  o 
the  meal  every  one  was  talking  as  loudly  as  possible.  I  ha( 
for  companion  the  beautiful  Mile.  Finisterre.  She  ha( 
lived  all  her  life  in  Petrograd,  and  she  had  a  contempt  fo 
the  citizens  of  that  fine  town  worthy  of  Scmyonov  himself 
Opposite  us  sat  a  stout,  good-natured  Jewess,  who  was  verj 
happily  enjoying  her  food.  She  was  certainly  the  most  harm 
less  being  in  creation,  and  was  probably  guilty  of  a  thousanc 
generosities  and  kindnesses  in  her  private  life.  Neverthe 
less.  Mile.  Finisterre  had  for  her  a'  dark  and  sinister  hatred, 
and  the  remarks  that  she  made  about  her,  in  her  bitter  and 
piercing  voice,  must  have  reached  their  victim.  She  also 
abused  her  host  very  roundly,  beginning  to  tell  me  in  the 
fullest  deti  -I  the  history  ^^l  an  especially  unpleasant  scandal 
in  which  be   md  notoriously  figured.    I  stopped  her  at  last. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "that  it  would  be  better  not  to 
say  these  things  about  him  while  you're  eating  his  bread  and 
salt." 

She  laughed  shrilly,  and  tapped  me  on  the  arm  with  a  bony 
finger. 

"Oh,  you  English !  .  .  .  always  so  moral  and  strict  about 
the  proprieties  .  .  .  and  always  so  hypercritical  too.  Oh, 
you  amuse  me!  I'm  French,  you  see — not  Russian  at  all; 
these  poor  people  see  through  nothing — but  we  French !" 

After  dinner  there  was  a  strange  scene.  We  all  moved  into 
the  long,  over-decorated  drawing-room.  We  sat  about,  ad- 
mired the  pictures  (a  beautiful  one  by  Somoff  I  especially  re- 
member— an  autumn  scene  with  eighteenth-century  figures 
and  colours  so  soft  and  deep  that  the  effect  was  inexpressiblv 
delicate  and  mysterious) ,  talked  and  then  fell  into  one  of  those 
Russian  silences  that  haunt  every  Russian  party.     I  call 
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thoae  Bilences  "Russian,"  because  I  know  nothing  like  them 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  as  though  the  soX 
of  the  whole  company  suddenly  vanished  through  the  win 

er'H  ?/r  f  ^  '''^  "^'^^  ""'l  "'"'hes.  Every  Ine  Z 
eyes  half  closed   mouths  shut,  hands  motionless,  h^I  and 

aCt^fXS'a.^""'"^  ''"'  "'^'"^'  "'  '  -=-'  ^- 

^  J.^  °1^  T^  ^"'"y  '"''  ^«"  '°*°  tJ-e  '"""'mg,  when  the 
guests,  8t,Il  silent,  will  c'epart,  assuring  everybody  that  they 
have  enjoyed  themselves  imnicnsely,  and  really  belivW  5 
tihey  have;  or  it  may  happen  that  some  remark  willTddeSy 

wi  come,  eagerly  catching  up  their  bodies  again,  and  a  babel 
wil  arise,  deafening,  baffling,  stupefying.  Or  it  may  hap^n 
hat  a  Russian  will  speak  with  sudden  Authority,  almost  l!ke 

KSi"''  T"  T''""^  '"'  ^"^  ""  J"-'  and  morT,  Ur- 
ng  out  hia  soul,  and  no  one  will  dream  of  thinking  it  an 
improper  exhibition.  ^ 

In  fine,  anything  can  happen  at  a  Russian  party.  What 
happened  on  this  occasion  was  this.  The  silence  had  S 
for  some  minutes  and  I  was  wondering  for  Low  much  lonIS 
I  could  endure  it  (I  had  one  eye  on  Nina  somewhere^n 
&e  background,  and  the  other  on  Bohun  restlesslv  kickin! 
his  patent-leather  shc^s  one  against  the  otTe  Hhen  t'd' 

sistannL^r    I"  ^"l''"  '"  ^°  ""'^  "  *»  "b-^don  all  re- 
istance  and  so  shame  the  world."    She  was  a  mild,  pleasant- 

waetly  as  though  she  were  still  pursuing  her  oU  private 

came  flooding  .n,  and  such  a  torrent  of  sound  poured  over 
he  carpet  that  the  naked  statuary  itself  seemed  to  shrve; 
he  threatened  deluge.     Every  one  talked;  every  one,  Iven 

^Spl^n^-f^^''^'*y'     "Democracy,"  "Socialism," 
Brotherhood,"  "Anti-annexation,"  "Peace  of  the  world,"    o 
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now  the  art  gallery  echoed.    The  very  pictures  shook  in  theii 
frames. 

One  old  man  in  a  white  icard  continued  to  cry,  over  anc 
over  again,  "Firearms  are  not  our  weapons  .  .  .  bullets  an 
not  our  weapons.  It's  the  Peace  of  God,  the  Peace  of  Goc 
that  wo  need." 

One  lady  (a  handsome  Jewess)  jumped  up  from  her  chair 
and  standing  before  us  all  recited  a  kind  of  chant,  of  whicl 
I  only  caught  senteneea  once  and  again: 

"Eussia  must  redeem  the  world  from  its  sin  .  .  .  this 
slaughter  must  he  slayed.  .  .  .  Russia  the  Saviour  of  tht 
World  .  .  .  this  slaughter  must  be  slayed." 

I  had  for  some  time  been  watching  Bohun.  He  had 
travelled  a  long  journey  since  that  original  departure  from 
England  in  December;  but  I  was  not  sure  whether  he  had 
travelled  far  enough  to  forget  his  English  terror  of  making 
a  fool  of  himself.  Apparently  he  had.  ...  Ho  said,  his 
voice  shaking  a  little,  blushing  as  he  spoke: 
"What  about  Germany?" 

The  lady  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  turned  upon  him  fur- 
iously : 

"Germany  1  Germany  will  learn  her  lesson  from  us. 
When  we  lay  down  our  arms  her  people,  too,  will  lay  down 
theirs." 

"Supposing  she  doesn't?" 

The  interest  of  the  room  was  now  centred  on  him,  and 
every  one  else  was  silent. 

"That  is  not  our  fault.    We  shall  have  made  our  example." 
A  little  hum  of  applause  followed  this  reply,  and  that  ir 
ritated  Bohun.    He  raised  his  voice : 

"Yes,  and  what  about  your  allies,  England  and  France,  are 
you  going  to  betray  them  ?" 

Several  voices  took  him  up  now.    A  man  continued : 
"It  is  not  betrayal.    Wo  are  not  betraying  the  proletariat 
of  England  and  Frai.ce.    They  are  our  friends.    But  the  al- 
liance with  the  French  and  English  Capitalistic  GovemmentJ 
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was  made  not  by  us  but  by  our  own  Capitalistic  Government 
which  18  now  destroyed."  vxuvenmienr, 

diiTrnr!!:  1  w'"  ""'^  ^'''"'°-  "="*  '''«°  *e  war  began 
did  you  not-a  of  you,  not  only  your  Government,  but  von 
people  now  sit  ,ng  in  this  room-did  you  not  all  beg  and 

land'stnf™  •  """S".'"'  ^""°S  *^°'«  ^^y^  beforeVng 
land  8  intervention,  did  you  not  threaten  to  call  U3  cowards 

and  traitors  if  we  did  not  come  in  J    Pomnite?"     ""  "°'™"*^ 

Ihere  was  a  storm  of  answers  to  this.    I  could  not  distin- 

p.1  h  much  of  what  it  was.    T  was  &ed  by  Mile.  Finisterre^ 

e«gl^eye,  gleaming  at  the  thought  of  the  storm  thafwas 

"That's  not  our  affair.  .  .  .  That's  not  our  affair  "  I  heard 
rZ  '"^""^-'T'  ^'^  ="PPOrt  you.  For  year  we  su^ 
^rted  you.    We  lost  millions  of  men  in  yo  JservicT 

w:;t?^i?'^  ""'^'*"  """^^  ''^'  -^ «--  ^^  fh; 

feefb^f  °'°'"-"'*  *«^<»"'«  "PO"  h™-  He  sprang  to  his 
feet,  his  face  cnmson,  his  body  quivering;  so  desperate  was 
his^voice,  80  urgent  hi.  distress  that  the  whole 'rci:.!  Ill 

S^!f  '""  *"'^T^  *f  y'"'  "" '  ^'"'''  yo"  ^,  don't  you 
«e  what  you  are  doing?  What  has  come  to  you,  you  who 
were  tie  most  modest  people  in  Europe  and  are  now  sTd" 
de^the  most  conceited  ?    What  do  you  hope  to  do  by  Ss 

"Do  you  know,  in  the  first  place,  what  you  will  do  ?  You 
win  dehver  the  peoples  of  three-quarters^of  the  globe  fnto 
h^p^less  slavery;  you  will  lose,  perhaps  for  ever,  t'he  op'o^ 
tun  ty  of  democracy;  you  will  establish  the  ctos  est  kind  of 

lution!    n„  .  '";'^*"  •.  •  :  What  about  your  own  Eevo- 
luuon?    Do  you  believe, nit?    Do  you  treasure  it?    Do 
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you  want  it  to  last?    Do  yon  luppose  for  a  moment  that,  if 
you  bow  to  Germany,  she  won't  instantly  tranrple  out  your 
Revolution  and  give  you  back  your  monarchy  ?    How  can  she 
afford  to  have  a  revolutionary  republic  close  to  her  own 
gates  ?   What  is  she  doing  at  this  moment  ?   Piling  up  armies 
with  which  to  invade  you,  and  conquer  you,  and  lead  you 
into  slavery.    What  have  you  done  so  far  by  your  Bevolu- 
tionary  orders?    What  have  you  done  by  relaxing  discipline 
in  the  army !    What  good  have  you  done  to  any  one  or  any- 
thing ?    Is  any  one  the  happier  ?    Isn't  there  disorder  every- 
where— aren't  all  your  works  stopping  and  your  industries 
failing  ?    What  about  the  eiguty  million  peasants  who  have 
been  liberated  in  the  course  of  a  night?    Who's  going  to 
lead  them  i^'  you  are  not  ?    This  thing  has  happened  by  its 
own  force,  and  you  are  sitting  down  under  it,  doing  nothing. 
Why  did  it  succeed  ?    Simply  because  there  was  nothing  to 
oppose  it.    Authority  depended  on  the  army,  not  on  the  Czar, 
and  the  army  was  the  people.    So  it  is  with  the  other  armies 
of  the  world.    Do  you  think  that  the  other  armies  couldn't 
do  just  as  you  did  if  they  wished.    They  could,  in  half  an 
hour.    They  hate  the  war  as  much  as  you  do,  but  they  have 
also  patriotism.    They  see  that  their  country  must  be  made 
strong  first  before  other  countries  will  listen  to  its  ideas. 
But  where  is  your  patriotism  ?    Has  the  word  Russia  been 
mentioned  once  by  you  since  the  Kevolntion?    Kever  once.- 
.  .  .  'Democracy,'  'Brotherhood' — but  how  are  Democraej 
and  Brotherhood  to  be  secured  unless  other  countries  respect 
you.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  tell  you  it's  absurd !  .  .  .  It's  more  than  ab- 
surd, it's  wicked,  it's  rotten.  .  .  ." 

Poor  boy,  he  was  very  near  tears.  He  sat  down  suddenly, 
staring  blankly  in  front  of  him,  his  hands  clenched. 

Rozanov  answered  him,  Rozanov  flushed,  his  fat  body 
swollen  with  food  and  drink,  a  little  unsteady  on  his  legs, 
and  the  light  of  the  true  mystic  in  his  pig-like  eyes.  He 
came  forward  into  the  middle  of  the  circle. 

"That's  perhaps  true  what  you  say,"  he  cried;  "it's  veiy 
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world.    la  that  our  curLJ  Zh^     -J ^"^  ""'  «^'  "^  *''» 

'■ 'P.,  we  may  aave  th^ To  Id^y  ir^ow',  "v  '^"'^^T'  P*" 
T  a  fine  man?    tf^  t   "°""  "^  >'•    ^ow  look  at  me      Am 

I  have  don:'d1^ir^S;\rm;C'Lrpr^  ^\--- 

continue  to  do  the  tMnl.  *u  .  t\  "''^  °°*-    I  ^tall 

Shan  drop  il^l^Zu%.'  ^TnotH^^  ""^  ^^  ' 

HeveintheChria^h7eAh?Ch;isL^'"7/?  ^^?'v  ^  '^ 
"top  my  beaatlinesa  and  b^me  SlJ  'iT't  /  •T''' 
several  occasions,  and  failed    h^.T     t  t"  '^  '"*^  "" 

But  does  that  mein  ^t  I  do'nSLT  -^"^  °.°  "=''"'"<''«^- 
iXot  at  all.    I  believe  in  i/^^  °ot  beheve  m  it  when  I  see  it  ? 

-  a'ny  of ;our":,„t;;":„"«vrL'"7'  °^'*^'  y- 

failings  that  you  do  noTTare  for  iiea^  Hoi"'"'.r'""' 
gng  to  endf    By  the  victory  Tg  tanyf  Pe  Lps"  ""' 

will  bemSt  V  afllhTwo^rtf "  '''"'  T'  'V  '^'''' 
destiny.  .  .  She  «;il  1!.  ,,  .'  '  '  P"^*P^  *^«*  «  her 
may  i^rsis      AnH  /    T?"'^  ^,'  *•""  '"  "■•<'"  t^-^t  her  Idea 

m^ns^rA,,/  r  "'"  "'"  I*""*-  Are  not  the  Ge.^ 
mans  and  Austnans  human  like  ourselvM  2    «i     i  , 
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man,  and  she  will  sacrifice  everything  for  it,  the  will  go  ont, 
as  Christ  did,  and  be  tortured  and  bo  crucified— and  then 
on  the  third  day  she  will  rise  again.'  Is  not  that  the  history 
of  every  triumphant  Idea?  .  .  .  You  say  that  meanwhile 
Germany  will  triumph.  Perhaps  for  a  time  she  may,  hut 
our  Idea  will  not  die. 

"The  further  Germany  goes,  the  deeper  will  that  Idea 
penetrate  into  her  heart.  At  the  end  she  will  die  of  it,  and 
a  new  Germany  will  be  bom  into  a  now  world.  ...  I  tell 
you  I  am  an  evil  man,  but  I  believe  in  God  and  in  the 
righteousness  of  God." 

What  do  I  remember  after  those  words  of  liozanov  ?  It 
was  like  a  voice  speaking  to  me  across  a  great  gulf  of  waters — 
but  that  voice  was  honest.  I  do  not  know  what  happened  after 
his  speech.  I  think  there  was  a  lot  of  talk.  I  cannot  re- 
member. 

Only  just  before  I  was  going  I  was  near  Nina  for  a 
moment. 

She  looked  up  at  me  just  as  she  used  to  do. 

"Durdles— is  Vera  all  right!" 

"She's  miserable,  Nina,  because  you're  not  there.  Come 
back  to  us." 

But  she  shook  her  head. 

"No,  no,  I  can't.    Give  her  my "    Then  she  stopped. 

"No,  tell  her  nothing." 

"Can  I  tell  her  you're  happy  ?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  she  answered  roughly,  turning  away 
from  me. 


But  the  adventures  of  that  Easter  Monday  night  were  not 
yet  over.  I  had  walked  away  with  Bohun;  he  was  very 
silent,  depressed,  poor  bo."  and  shy  with  the  reaction  of 
his  outburst. 

"I  made  the  most  awful  fool  of  myself,"  he  said. 

"No,  you  didn't,"  I  answered. 
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"The  trouble  of  it  W  ho  Mid  alowly,  "that  neither  you 
nor  1  gee  the  humorous  aide  of  it  all  strongly  enoueh  We 
take  It  too  seriously.    It's  got  a  funny  side  all  right." 

fhnt^^'^^f  T  "  u«^''"  ^  '"'''^-  "^"'  y°"  ■""«  '•"""•■"ber 
tiat  the  JIarkovitch  situation  isn't  exactly  funny  just  now— 

and  we  re  both  in  the  middle  of  it.  Oh  1  if  only  I  could  find 
JNina  back  home  and  Scmyonov  away,  I  believe  the  strain 
would  lift  But  I'm  frightened  that  something's  poinR  to 
happen.  I  ve  grown  very  fond  of  these  people,  yo,i  know, 
Bohun-Vera  and  Nma  and  Nicholas.  Isn't  it  odd  Low  ouj 
gets  to  love  Russians— more  than  one's  own  people  ?  The 
more  stupid  things  they  do  the  more  you  love  them-wlicrcas 
with  one  s  own  people  it's  quite  the  other  way.  Oh  1  do 
want  Vera  and  Nina  and  Nicholas  to  bo  happy!" 

"Isn't  the  town  queer  to-night?"  said  Bohun,  suddenly 
stopping.  (We  were  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Mariensky 
Square.)  •' 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "I  think  these  days  between  the  thaw  and 
tno  white  nights  are  in  some  ways  the  strangest  of  all  There 
seeiM  to  be  so  much  going  on  that  one  can't  quite  see." 

Yes— over  there— at  the  other  end  of  the  Square-there's 
a  kind  of  mist— a  sort  of  water-mist.  It  comes  from  the 
Canal." 

"And  do  you  see  a  figure  like  an  old  bent  man  with  a  red 
lantern?    Do  you  sec  what  I  mean— that  red  light?" 

"And  those  shadows  on  the  further  wall  like  riders  pass- 
ing with  silver-tipped  spears?  Isn't  it  .  .  .?  There  they 
go — ten,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen.  ..." 

"How  still  the  Square  is?  Do  you  see  those  three  win- 
dows all  alight?  Isn't  there  a  dance  going  on?  Don't  you 
hear  the  music?" 

"No,  it's  the  wind." 

"No,  surely.  .  .  .  That's  a  flute— and  then'  violins, 
i-isten!    Those  are  fiddles  for  certain!"  « 

"How  still,  how  still  it  is!" 

We  stood  and  listened  whilst  the  white  mist  gathered  and 
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grew  over  the  cobble*.   Certainly  there  wai  •  itrain  of  muaio, 
very  faint  and  dim,  threading  through  the  air. 

"Well,  I  must  go  on,"  aaid  Bohun.  "You  go  up  to  the 
left,  don't  you?  Good-night."  I  watched  Hohun'a  figure 
croM  the  Square.  The  light  was  wonderful,  like  fold  on  fold 
of  gHuze,  hut  opaque,  so  that  buildinjiis  slmwed  witli  sharp 
outline  behinil  it.  The  moon  wiis  full  and  quite  red.  I 
turned  to  go  home  and  ran  straight  into  Lawrence. 

"Gixid  heavens !"  I  cried.    "Are  you  a  ghost  too  V 

He  didn't  seem  to  feel  any  surprise  nt  meeting  me.  lie 
was  plainly  iu  a  state  of  tremendous  excitement.  He  spoke 
breathlessly. 

"You're  exactly  the  man.  You  must  come  back  with  me. 
My  diggings  now  are  only  a  yard  away  from  here." 

"It's  very  late,"  I  began,  "and " 

"Things  are  desperate,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know — "  he 
broke  off.  "Ohl  come  and  help  me,  Durward,  for  God's 
sake!" 

I  went  with  him,  and  we  did  not  exchange  another  word 
until  we  were  in  his  rooms. 

He  began  hurriedly  taking  off  hit  clothes.  "There !  Sit 
on  the  bed.  Different  from  Wilderling's,  isn't  it!  I'oor 
devil.  .  .  .  I'm  going  to  have  a  bath  if  you  don't  mind — I've 
got  to  clear  my  head." 

He  dragged  out  a  tin  bath  from  under  his  bed,  then  a  big 
can  of  water  from  a  comer.  Stripped,  he  looked  so  thick 
and  so  strong,  with  his  short  neck  and  his  bull-dog  build, 
that  I  couldn't  help  saying, 

"You  don't  look  a  day  older  than  the  last  time  you  played 
Rugger  for  Cambridge." 

"I  am,  though."  He  sluiced  the  cold  water  over  his  head, 
grunting.  "Not  near  so  fit — gettin'  fat  too.  .  .  .  Rugger 
days  are  over.    Wish  all  my  other  days  were  over  too." 

He  got  out  of  the  bath,  wiped  himself,  put  on  pyjamas, 
brushed  his  teeth,  then  his  hair,  took  out  a  pipe,  and  then 
sat  beside  me  on  the  bed. 
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"Look  hero,  Durward,"  he  laid.  "I'm  deiperuto,  old  man." 
(He  Mid  "deiprite.")    "We're  all  in  a  hell  of  a  mew." 

"I  know,"  I  taid. 

lie  puffod  furiously  at  his  pipe. 

"You  know,  if  I'm  not  carvful  I  ahall  pi  a  hit  queer  in 
the  head.    Get  »o  anpry,  you  know,"  he  added  simply. 

"Angry  with  whom  V  I  asked. 

"With  myself  mostly  for  bein'  such  a  bloody  fcK)l.  But 
not  only  myself — with  Civilisation,  Ud'trard,  old  cock! — 
and  also  with  that  swine  Semyonov." 

"Ah,  I  thought  you'd  come  to  him,"  I  said. 

"Now  the  points  are  these,"  he  went  on,  counting  on  his 
thick  stubbly  fingers.  "First,  I  love  Vera — and  when  I  say 
love  I  mean  love.  Never  been  in  love  before,  you  know — 
honest  Injun,  never.  .  .  .  Never  had  affairs  with  tobacco- 
nists' daughters  at  Cambridge — never  had  an  affair  with  a 
woman  in  ray  life — no,  never.  Used  to  wonder  what  was  the 
matter  with  me,  why  I  wasn't  like  other  chaps.  Now  I  know. 
I  was  waitin'  for  Vera.  Quite  simple.  1  shall  never  love 
nny  one  again — never.  I'm  not  a  kid,  you  know,  like  young 
Bohun — I  love  Vera  once  and  for  all,  and  that's  that  .  .  ." 

"Ye3,"  I  said.     "And  the  next  point  8" 

"The  next  point  is  that  Vera  loves  me.  No  need  to  go 
into  that — but  she  does." 

"Yes,  she  docs,"  I  said. 

"Third  point,  she's  married,  and  although  she  don't  love 
her  man  she's  sorry  for  him.  Fnurth  point,  he  loves  her. 
Fifth  point,  there's  a  damned  swine  hangin'  round  called 
Alexei  Petrovitch  Semyonov.  .  .  .  Well,  then,  there  you  have 
it." 

He  considered,  scratching  his  head.  I  waited.  Then  he 
went  on : 

"Now  it  would  be  simpler  if  she  didn't  want  to  be  kind 
to  Nicholas,  if  Nicholas  didn't  love  her,  if — a  thousand  things 
were  different.     But  they  must  be  as  they  are,  I  suppose. 
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I've  just  been  with  her.    She's  nearly  out  of  her  mind  with 
worry." 

He  paused,  puflSng  furiously  at  his  pipe.    Then  he  went 
on: 

"She's  worrying  about  me,  about  Nina,  and  about  Nich- 
olas. And  especially  about  Nicholas.  There's  something 
wrong  with  him.  He  knows  about  my  kissing  her  in  the  flat. 
Well,  that's  all  right.  I  meant  him  to  know.  Everything's 
just  got  to  be  above-board.  But  Semyonov  knows  too,  and 
that  devil's  been  raggin'  him  about  it,  and  Nicholas  is  just 
like  a  bloomin'  kid.  That's  got  to  stop.  I'll  wring  that 
feller's  neck.  But  even  that  wouldn't  help  matters  much. 
Vera  says  Nicholas  is  not  to  be  hurt  whatever  happens. 
'Never  mind  us,'  she  says,  'we're  strong  and  can  stand  it.' 
But  he  can't.  He's  weak.  And  she  says  he's  just  goin'  off 
his  dot.  And  it's  got  to  be  stopped — it's  just  got  to  be  stopped. 
There's  only  one  way  to  stop  it." 

He  stayed:  suddenly  he  put  his  heavy  hand  on  my  knee. 
"What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked. 

"I've  got  to  clear  out.    That's  what  I  mean.    Eight  away 
out.    Back  to  England." 
I  didn't  speak. 

"That's  it,"  he  wjnt  on,  but  now  as  though  he  were  talk- 
ing to  himself.  "That's  what  you've  got  to  do,  old  son. 
.  .  .  She  says  so,  and  she's  right.  Can't  alter  our  love,  you 
know.  Nothing  changes  that.  We've  got  to  hold  on  .  .  . 
Ought  to  have  cleared  out  before.  .  .  ." 

Suddenly  he  turned.  He  almost  flung  himself  upon  me. 
He  gripped  my  arms  so  that  I  would  have  cried  out  if  the 
agony  in  his  eyes  hadn't  held  me. 

"Here,"  he  muttered,  "let  me  alone  for  a  moment.  I  must 
hold  on.    I'm  pretty  well  beat.    I'm  just  about  done." 

For  what  seemed  hours  we  sat  there.  I  believe  it  was,  in 
reality,  only  a  few  minutes.  He  sat  facing  me,  his  eyes  star- 
ing at  me  but  not  seeing  me,  his  body  close  against  me,  and  I 
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eonld  see  the  sweat  glistening  on  his  chest  through  the  open 
pyjamas.  He  was  rigid  as  though  he  had  been  struck  into 
stone. 

He  suddenly  relaxed. 

T.."^'l!'*''i  "^''''"  '"' '"''' '  '■**'«'^«.  "'d  man-  I'm  better  now. 
It  s  a  bit  late,  I  expect,  but  stay  on  a  while." 

He  got  into  bed.     I  sat  be'side  him,  gripped  his  hand, 
and  ten  minutes  later  he  was  asleep. 


The  next  day,  Tuesday,  was  stormy  with  wind  and  rain. 
It  was  strange  to  see  from  my  window  the  whirlpool  of  ice- 
encumbered  waters.  The  rain  fell  in  slanting,  hissing  sheets 
upon  the  ice,  and  the  ice,  in  lumps  and  sheets  and  blocks, 
tossed  and  heaved  and  spun.  At  times  it  was  as  though  all 
the  ice  was  driven  by  some  strong  movement  in  one  direction, 
then  It  was  like  the  whole  pav.mcnt  of  the  world  slipping 
down  the  side  of  the  firmament  into  sp.iro.  Suddenly  it 
would  be  checked  and,  with  a  kind  of  quiver,  station  itself 
and  hang  chattering  and  clutching  until  the  sweep  would  be- 
gin in  the  opposite  direction. 

I  could  see  only  dimly  through  the  mist,  but  it  was  not 
difficult  to  imagine  that,  in  very  truth,  the  days  of  the  flood 
had  returned.  Nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  tossing,  heav- 
ing welter  of  waters  with  the  ice,  grim  and  grey  through 
the  shadows,  like  "ships  and  monsters,  sea-serpents  and  mer- 
maids," to  quote  Galleon's  Spanish  Nights. 

Of  course  the  water  came  in  through  mv  own  roof,  and  it 
was  on  that  very  afternoon  that  I  decided,  once  and  for  all, 
to  leave  this  abode  of  mine.  Romantic  it  might  be ;  I  felt 
It  was  time  for  a  little  comfortable  realism.  My  old  woman 
brought  me  the  usual  cutlets,  macaroni,  and  tea  for  lunch; 
then  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in  England;  and  finally,  about  four 
0  clock,  after  one  more  look  at  the  hissing  waters,  drew  my 
curtains,  lit  my  candles,  and  sat  down  near  my  stove  to  finish 
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that  favourite  of  mine,  already  mentioned  in  these  pajres, 
De  la  Mare's  The  Return. 

I  read  on  with  absorbed  attention.  I  did  not  hear  the 
dripping  on  the  roof,  nor  the  patter-patter  of  the  drops  from 
the  ceiling,  nor  the  beating  of  the  storm  against  the  glass. 
My  candles  blew  in  the  draught,  and  shadows  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  page.  Do  you  remember  the  book's  closing 
words  ? — 

"Once,  like  Lawford  in  the  darkness  at  Widderstone,  he 
glanced  up  sharply  across  the  lamplight  at  his  phantas- 
magorical  shadowy  companion,  heard  the  steady  surge  of 
multitudinous  rain-drops,  like  the  roar  of  Time's  winged 
chariot  hurrying  near,  then  he  too,  with  spectacles  awry, 
bobbed  on  in  his  chair,  a  weary  old  sentinel  on  the  outskirts 
of  his  friend's  denuded  battlefield." 

"Shadowy  companion,"  "multitudinous  rain-drops,"  "a 
weary  old  sentinel,"  "his  friend's  denuded  battlefield"  .  .  . 
the  words  echoed  like  little  muffled  bells  in  my  brain,  and  it 
was,  I  suppose,  to  their  chiming  that  I  fell  into  dream- 
less sleep. 

From  this  I  was  suddenly  roused  by  the  sharp  noise  of 
knocking,  and  starting  up,  my  book  blattering  to  the  floor, 
I  saw  facing  me,  in  the  doorway,  Semyonov.  Twice  before 
he  had  come  to  me  just  like  this — out  of  the  heart  of  a 
dreamless  sleep.  Once  in  the  orchard  near  Buchatch,  on  a 
hot  summer  afternoon ;  once  in  this  same  room  on  a  moonlit 
night.  Some  strange  consciousness,  rising,  it  seemed,  deep 
out  of  my  sleep,  told  me  that  this  would  be  the  last  time 
that  I  would  so  receive  him. 

"May  I  come  in !"  he  said. 

"If  you  must,  yon  must,"  I  answered.  "I  am  not  phys- 
ically strong  enough  to  prevent  you." 

He  laughed.  He  was  dripping  wet.  He  took  off  his  hat 
and  overcoat,  sat  down  near  the  stove,  bending  forward,  hold- 
ing his  cloak  in  his  hands  and  watching  the  steam  rise  from  it. 

I  moved  away  and  stood  watching.     I  was  not  going  to 
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give  him  any  possible  illusion  as  to  my  welcoming  him.  He 
turned  round  and  looked  at  me. 

"Truly,  Ivan  Andreievitch,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  fine  host. 
-Inis  IS  a  miserable  greeting." 

"There  can  be  no  greetings  between  us  ever  again  "  I 
answered  him.  "You  are  a  blackguard.  I  hope  that  this  is 
our  last  meeting." 

,  "■^".'  ''  K  '■f  answered,  looking  at  me  with  friendliness; 
^that  IS  precisely  why  I've  come.     I've  come  to  say  good- 

"Good-bye?"  I  repeated  with  astonishment.  This  chimed 
in  80  strangely  with  my  premonition.  "I  never  was  more 
delighted  to  hear  it.  I  hope  you're  going  a  long  distance 
from  us  all."  ^ 

"That's  as  may  be,"  he  answered.    "I  can't  tell  you  defi- 
nitely. ' 
"When  are  you  going?"  I  asked. 

*,,  '7^^^-l  u""'*  *^!1  ^°"  "*''^'-  ^"'  I  '"»^«  »  premonition 
that  It  will  be  soon." 

set't'S '?""  P'*""'"*''"''"  ^  *■"<*'  disappointed.     "Is  nothing 

"No,  not  definitely.    It  depends  on  others." 
"Have  you  told  Vera  and  Nicholas?" 

'a^tT^^  ?"*'  I'"'^  ^"''  "'S*"*  ^""  "^ged  "«  t°  go  away, 
and  I  told  her  that  I  would  love  to  do  anything  to  obliKe 
her  but  this  time  I  was  afraid  that  I  couldn't  help  her.  I 
would  be  compelled,  alas,  to  stay  on  indefinitely." 

Look  here,  Semyonov,"  I  said,  "stop  that  eternal  fooling, 
lell  me  honestly — are  you  going  or  not  ?" 

"Going  away  from  where?"  he  asked,  laughing. 

^Trom  the  Markovitches,  from  all  of  us,  from  Petrograd  ?" 
y^es— I  ve  told  you  already,"  he  answered.    "I've  come 
to  say  good-bye." 

^Then  what  did  you  mean  by  telling  Vera " 

"Never  you  mind,  Ivan  Andreievitch.  Don't  worry  your 
poor  old  head  with  things  that  are  too  complicated  fjr  you— 
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a  habit  of  yours,  I'm  afraid.  Just  believe  me  when  I  say  thai 
I  ve  come  to  say  good-bye.  I  have  an  intuition  that  we  shali 
never  talk  together  again.  I  may  be  wrong.  But  my  intur 
tions  are  generally  correct." 

I  noticed  then  thi't  his  face  was  haggard,  his  eves  dark, 
the  light  in  them  (.xhausted  as  though  he  had  not  slept. 
I  had  never  before  seen  him  show  positive  physical  distress. 
Let  his  soul  be  what  it  might,  his  body  seemed  always  trium- 
phant. 

"Whether  your  intuition  is  right  or  no,"  I  said,  "this  is 
the  last  time.  I  never  intend  to  speak  to  you  again  if  I  can 
help  it.  The  day  that  I  hear  that  you  have  really  left  us, 
never  to  return,  will  be  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life." 
Semyonov  gave  me  a  strange  look,  humorous,  ironical,  and, 
upon  my  word,  almost  affectionate:  "That's  very  sad  what  you 
say,  Ivan  Andreievitch— if  you  mean  it.  And  I  suppose  you 
mean  it,  because  you  English  always  do  mean  what  you  say. 
...  But  it's  sad  because,  truly,  I  have  friendly  feelings 
towards  you,  and  you're  ahnost  the  only  man  in  the  world 
of  whom  I  could  say  that." 

"You  speak  as  though  your  friendship  were  an  honour," 
I  said  hotly.    "It's  a  degradation." 

He  smiled.  "Now  that's  melodrama,  straight  out  of  your 
worst  English  plays.  And  how  bad  they  can  be!  .  .  .  But 
you  hadn't  always  this  vehement  hatred.  What's  chanced 
your  mind  V  * 

"I  don't  know  that  I  have  changed  my  mind,"  I  answered. 
"I  think  I've  always  disliked  you.  But  there  at  the  Front 
and  in  the  Forest  you  were  brave  and  extraordinarily  compe- 
tent. You  treated  Trenehard  abominably,  of  course — but  he 
rather  asked  for  it  in  some  ways.  Here  you've  been  nothing 
but  the  meanest  skunk  and  sneak.  You'vu  set  out  deliberately 
to  poison  the  lives  of  some  of  the  best-hearted  and  most  help- 
less people  on  this  earth.  .  .  .  You  deserve  hanging,  if  any 
murderer  ever  did  I" 

He  looked  at  me  so  mildly  and  with  such  genuine  interest 
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i™Lir  ""^"^'^  *"  '^'  -^  -<^'«"'"-  a  whit  .elc 
"If  yon  are  going,"  I  said  more  calmlv  "for  TT«.,,„„'      1 

everything."  ^       -^^^^e  them,  and  I  forgive  you 

to  '3  he  Zil^T  ^^  •^''"^'^  "  "'  *'"'  fi"t  •'»P«'^a'>ce 
lu  lue,    ne  said,  with  ironic  eravitv     "T!nf  :>>„  *  , 

You're  going  to  be  bothered  ^th  me-I  rf!   1         '"""'^''• 
you  don't  ll_f«,  „„i       X       ,      me— 1  do  seem  a  worry  to 

shall  offer  no  resistance,  I  promise  you."  ^ 

God  knows  whyl    At  least  T  HoTI      \       •     '"'^'^  ^°''~ 

Wtah   Tnd  vt  ^^  f  '''""""  '*'  y^^^^lf'  1-"°  Andrei^ 

th  n«  ^at  r  ^"'^    "''  ^™'  P""*^-    ^'"^  l-"^*  in  you  tht 
tfings  that  she  saw-you  are  honest,  you.  are  brave. 
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You  are  like  a  good  English  clergyman.  But  she!  ...  I 
Bbonld  have  had  8ome  one  with  wit,  with  humour,  with  a  sense 
of  life  about  her.  All  the  things,  all  the  little  things — the 
way  she  wallied,  her  clothes,  her  smile — when  she  was  cross ! 
Ah,  «ho  was  divine  when  she  was  cross !  .  .  .  Ivan  Andreie- 
vitch,  be  kind  to  mel  Think  for  a  moment  less  of  your 
morals,  less  of  your  principles — and  talk  to  me  of  her  I  Talk 
to  me  of  her !" 

He  had  drawn  quite  close  to  me ;  he  looked  like  a  madman 
— I  have  no  doubt  that,  at  that  moment,  he  was  one. 

"I  can't  I  .  .  .  I  won't!"  I  answered,  drawing  away.  "She 
is  the  most  sacred  memory  I  have  in  my  life.  I  hate  to  think 
of  her  with  you.  And  that  because  you  smirch  everything 
you  touch.    I  have  no  feeling  of  jealousy.  .  .  ." 

"You?  Jealousy!"  he  said,  looking  at  me  scornfully. 
"Why  should  you  be  jealous  ?" 

"I  loved  her  too,"  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me.  In  spite  of  myself  the  colour  flooded 
my  face.  He  looked  at  me  from  head  to  foot — my  plainness, 
my  miserable  physique,  my  lameness,  my  feeble  frame — 
everything  was  comprehended  in  the  scorn  of  that  glance. 

"No,"  I  said,  "you  need  not  suppose  that  she  ever  realised. 
She  did  not.  I  would  have  died  rather  than  have  spoken 
of  it.    But  I  will  not  talk  about  her.    I  will  iiot." 

He  drew  away  from  ma  His  face  was  grave ;  the  mock- 
ery had  left  it. 

"Oh,  you  English,  how  strange  you  arel  ...  In  trust- 
ing, yes.  .  .  .  But  the  things  you  miss  I  I  understand  now 
many  things.  I  give  up  my  desire.  You  shan't  smirch  your 
precious  memories.  .  .  .  And  you,  too,  must  understand 
that  there  has  been  all  this  time  a  link  that  has  bound  us. 
.  .  .  Well,  that  link  has  snapped.  I  must  go.  Meanwhile, 
after  I  am  gone,  remember  that  there  is  more  in  life,  Ivau 
Andreievitch,  than  you  will  ever  understand.  Who  am  H 
.  .  .  Rather  ask,  what  am  I  ?  I  am  a  Desire,  a  Purpose,  a 
Pursuit — what  you  like.    If  another  suffer  for  that  I  cannot 
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ttt  !^t^^!f ''"«""  °4'"' "  ■*  ^'*^' "» »t"pid. » » right 

that  It  Bhou  d  suffer.  But  perhaps  I  am  not  myself  at  all 
Ivan  A^dre>evUcb.  Perhaps  this  is  a  ghost  th^you  ^ 
■  ■  i"  r  ',.  ^  '"'^  ^"^  changed  in  the  night  and  stranse 
souls  have  slipped  into  our  old  bodies?  ■""«  «rang« 

N,Cbl!  *'""'•  "  •'"'  "•^l"  *''*  *°^^    I«  >'  I  *at  pursue 
Nchoas,  or  is  u  my  ghost  that  pursues  mvself?     Is  it 
Nicholas  that  I  pursue  ?    Is  not  Nicholas  dead,'  ^d  .  i   no 
n.y  hope  of  release  that  I  follow?  .  .  .  Don't  be  so   u^  of 
your  ground,  Ivan  Andreievitch.     You  know  the  proverb- 

Zrfbl        p     ?  P™^:"'  ""  °^"*'*-'     There  has  been 
more  than  one  Revolution  in  the  last  two.months." 
lie  came  up  tome: 

Jl°  T  "^'f  *'^  ^"^'^  "*  '""'  I'""  Andreievitch,  afterw 
wards.    I'm  a  haunted  man,  you  know." 

He  bent  forward  and  kissed  me  on  the  lips.    A  moment 
later  he  was  gone.  —»"• 


XB 

That  Tuesday  night  poor  young  Bohun  will  remember  to 
his  grave— and  beyond  it,  I  expect. 

He  came  in  from  his  work  about  six  in  the  evening  and 
found  Markoviteh  and  Semyonov  sitting  in  the  dining-room. 
Ever^hing  was  ordinary  enough.  Semyonov  was  in  the  arm- 
chair reading  a  newspaper;  Markoviteh  was  walking  verv 
quietly  up  and  down  the  farther  end  of  the  room.  He  wore 
faded  blue  carpet  slippers;  he  had  taken  to  them  latelv 
Eve^thing  was  the  same  as  it  had  always  been.  The  storm 
that  had  raged  all  day  had  now  died  down,  and  a  very  pale 
evemng  sun  struck  little  patches  of  colour  on  the  big  table 
with  the  f.dmg  tabWloth,  on  the  old  brown  carpet,  on  the 
picture  of  the  old  gentleman  with  bushy  eyebrows,  on  Sem- 
yoWs  musical-box,  on  the  old  knick-knacks  and  the  untidy 
shelf  of  books.    (Bohun  looked  especially  to  see  whether  the 
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mu.ical-box  were  still  there.  It  was  there  on  a  little  side- 
table.)  Bohnn,  tired  with  his  long  day's  efforts  to  shove 
the  glories  of  the  British  Empire  down  the  reluctant  throats 
of  the  indifferent  Russians,  dropped  into  the  other  arm- 
chair with  a  tattered  copy  of  Turgenieff's  Home  of  Genlle- 
folka.  and  soon  sank  into  a  state  of  half-slumlcr. 

He  roused  himself  from  this  to  hear  Semvonov  reading 
fflrtracts  from  the  newspaper.  Ho  caught,  at  first,  only  por- 
tions of  sentences.  I  am  writing  this,  of  course,  from  Bo- 
hun  s  account  of  it,  and  I  cannot  therefore  quote  the  actual 
words,  but  they  were  incidents  of  disorder  at  the  Front. 

"There!"  Semyonov  would  say,  pausing.  "Now,  Nicholas 
.  .  .  What  do  you  say  to  that »  A  nice  state  of  things.  The 
Colonel  was  murdered,  of  course,  although  our  friend  the 
Ketch  doesn  t  put  it  quite  so  bluntly.  The  Novaya  Jezn  of 
course  highly  approves.  Here's  another.  .  .  ."  This  went 
on  for  some  ten  minutes,  and  the  only  sound  beside  Sem- 
yonov 8  voice  was  Markovitch's  padding  steps.  "Ah !  here's 
another  bit!  .  .  .  Now  what  about  that,  my  fine  upholder 
of  the  Russian  Revolution?  See  what  they've  been  doing 
near  Riga!    It  says  ..." 

"Can't  you  leave  it  alone,  Alexei?  Keep  your  paper  to 
yourself!"  ^  '^ 

These  words  came  in  so  strange  a  note,  a  tone  so  different 
from  Markovitch's  ordinary  voice,  that  they  were,  to  Bohun, 
hke  a  warning  blow  on  the  shoulder. 

"There's  gratitude— when  I'm  trying  to  interest  vou! 
How  childish,  too,  not  to  face  the  real  situation'  Do* vou 
think  you'ro  going  to  improve  things  by  pretending  that 
anarchy  doesn't  exist?  So  soon,  too,  after  your  beautiful 
Revolution!  How  long  is  it?  Let  me  see  .  .  .  March, 
April  .  .  .  yes,  just  about  six  weeks.  .  .  .  Well,  well!"  ' 

"Leave  me  alone,  Alexei!  .  .  .  Leave  me  alone!" 
Bohun  had  with  that  such  a  sense  of  a  superhuman  effort  at 
control  behind  the  words  that  the  pain  of  it  was  almost  in- 
tolerable.   He  wanted,  there  and  then,  to  have  left  the  room. 
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J^riiSt."!:  s^42'  "i^r  V""'  -•  ^-  -- 

he  felt  as  though  hia  sudden  H«w       *°  "^"^  '^^^^'''P^'J, 
-Phatic  a  atis  on  thelLS"o7r "  '"'^''  '"'^  '"" 

eoi?aSe:Ltr„,rr'  ""-^  -'^-'^  ^-  -'">^ 

Semyonov,  meanwhile,  continupcl  •  "Wi   . 
you  used  to  me  not  so  huTaa^ri'    Tu      ^"^  *'"''''  ""'^s 
8ia,  I  think-Russia  mZ^^t    Somothmg  about  free  Rus- 

-Hussia   with  "r  rnS'lr  '""°  '  xr  '^^  ^"'"^ 
weren't  you?"  '  "  •   •'°°    optimiatic, 

BoS:  Kii/s,rrhV" "  "'"'^'  ^^'^  --<^  *» 

^  'Tou  have  tL^  m^:^;r;"nol''A  f''^"*  ^''''' = 
don't  know  whvvoi,»,=*„  °°'''  "'^'e^e'-  •  •  •  I 

back  to  yi:^°;u^  'Ti  iVr "'''  r  p"""« '°«- «° 

by  my  oL  fault,  that  lu W  Lnothwf '*""''!:  """■'  ""'^ 
fortunate."  notiimg  to  you  who  are  more 

yo^aTrcS  /nU -d^ean?'"-"^-  T' '    ^^ 

I  didn't  know  it.    T«  ft  T  »  -^  "®  ^""^  unfortunate  ? 

speaking?    WeH  theVwl       ^°"  "'^''"■°°'  '^'^  y°»  a™ 

"YouVai^d  'tht'toTer"  ""^  '''^^^'  '^^^  *^«^^" 

To'Su  tl!  in.th,1^r;tiltr'  '^''"'  ^'"^  ''^-=''- 
they  were »  thankful  when  you  saw  things  as 

''You  took  them  away  from  me." 

wi^-tat^rtl"  ""'^  °~^'  ^*  -'  ^-  own 
"Yes,  yon  persuaded  both  Vera  and  Ninn  thof  *i. 

no  good.    Thev  belipvpH  i„  *».       v  i^  "  *°"'  *bey  were 

"Vnn  fl  .r^  f^'ieved  in  them  before  you  came" 
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"You  took  bor  belief  away  from  me.  You  took  ber  love 
away  from  me." 

SemyonoT  laugbed.  That  laugb  leemed  to  rouae  Marko- 
vitch  to  freniy.  He  urpamed  out  "You  bave  taken  every- 
thing from  mel  .  .  .  You  will  not  leave  me  alone!  You 
muBt  be  careful.    Yon  are  in  danger,  I  tell  ycu." 

Semyonov  apran/j  np  from  his  chair,  and  the  two  men,  ad- 
vancing towards  one  another,  came  into  liohun's  vision. 

Markovitch  was  like  a  madman,  his  bands  raised,  his 
eyea  staring  from  bis  head,  bis  body  trembling.  Semyonov 
was  quiet,  motionless,  smiling,  standing  very  close  to  the 
other. 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  he  asked. 
Markovitch  stood  for  a  moment,  his  hands  raised,  then  his 
whole  body  seemed  to  collapse.  He  moved  away,  muttering 
something  which  Bohun  could  not  hear.  With  shuffling  feet, 
bis  bead  lowered,  he  went  out  of  the  room.  Semyonov  re- 
turned to  his  seat. 

To  Bohun,  an  innocent  youth  with  very  simple  and  amiable 
ideas  about  life,  the  whole  thing  seemed  "beastly  beyond 
words." 

"I  saw  a  man  torture  a  dog  once,"  he  told  me.  "He  didn't 
do  much  to  it  really.  Tied  it  up  to  a  tree  and  dug  into  it 
with  a  pen-knife.  I  went  home  and  was  sick.  .  .  .  Well, 
I  felt  sick  this  time,  too." 

Nevertheless  his  own  "sickness"  was  not  the  principsl 
affair.  The  point  was  the  sense  of  danger  that  seemed  now 
to  tinge  with  its  own  faint  stain  every  article  in  the  room. 
Bobun's  hatred  of  Semyonov  was  so  strong  that  he  felt  as 
though  he  would  never  bo  able  to  speak  to  him  again ;  but  it 
was  not  really  of  Semyonov  that  he  was  thinking.  His 
thoughts  were  all  centred  round  Markovitch.  You  must  re- 
member that  for  a  long  time  now  he  had  considered  himself 
Markovifch's  protector.  This  sense  of  his  protection  bad  de- 
veloped in  him  an  affection  for  the  man  that  he  would  not 
otherwise  bave  felt.    He  did  not,  of  course,  know  of  any  of 
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HarkoTitcb'i  deepnt  troubW     TT-       u      , 
wlotion.  with  VerV-nd  he  did  n„,     T'*"  ""''  «"«•  «'  •>'• 

knew  enough  to  be  .".'e  of  hU      '^I^T'""  ''''^     «"'  »■• 

decent  lort,  really"  he  ,,Jl\-        .  "**  *"  "wfully 
defence.     The  ,er'v  Zt^L"^'  '°."  '''"'*  "'  -!-''"«<"'« 

felWhalfyo^.W'^"  """^  """"""f-     "Like  hi„i„g  , 

.nJ'heTnew  L'Jijr  ;:;:;  S --  »PP-ehi„,  a  c.i.„. 
thatclimaae.  in  th^t  c^ul,°   .  "  ""?<='»'- ty  to  realise 

flat,  he  explained  tame^tlt.Tl  ""  ••'"  ""«"  '"  «be 

Thinga  looked  the  same  and  venUv      •"":«  7"  "^^'^''''-'f- 

His  main  imp^Zu  thit    '^  T'""' "^^ ''"'''''»' '^^i" 

hi«  mind-but  he  didS  «    L  i"■''^•'r^«''j'>«  «'«  from 
Vera  J    To  Nicholas?    To^sJ  *^'  ^  ^'^     *V«k  to 

qualified  to  do  anj'of  tht'Sr'  '••""'  ''"''''  ^^^ 

couTdVTXa  "Si;';'  "^'''  ""'''  "^"^  ♦-  o'clock.  He 
hear  firat  Sfa  tfon  tZT  "",*  ''f'  ''"<^  -<1  be  could 

tbat  one  has  in  the  n;idd  e  of  the  ntk!  wW  *""  "'  ••"""* 
as  it  were,  against  one's  w°ll  to  H.^™  7  T  "  compelled, 
the  dripping  of  the  tan  in   il  I  f"' ""Md".    He  heard 

door  in  \he^;  „d  (tie  sto™  b  .'^°''  *^'  *=""^'"«  "'  »<»"« 
thousand  and  one  litt  uZt^'/J^.lT^  -<»  ?"  'be 
>ng  of  innumerable  hearts  Xf.'  ^'  "^'"^  beat- 
tain,  of  the  night     As  h«  ^  T"    u"*'  *^'  '"'"l'  ""<"  or- 

would  do  did Tarkvth  Jrt'otf  VW  "'  '''"*  »■« 
revolver,  he  knew  HpL?  ^  *?  °  ^"  ^'"'^-  He  had  a 
what  was  SeSoL  ffter  T  "  T  ''"  ''"''•  A"*"  tben 
first,  so  fantastic  .Id  iml,£ 'tS°7,"*r  \'"^,»«*«'«J'  "t 

•.b«tnow..fterthe.nveCl:!:rXaT,roJ:Sj 
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it  did  not  Mem  imponible  «t  all— eipecially  in  the  middle  of 
tb*  night.  Hi*  mind  trtvelled  back  to  bin  own  first  arrival 
in  Petrograd,  that  flrat  alccp  at  the  "France"  with  the  drip- 
ping water  and  the  crawling  ruta,  the  plunge  into  the  Kazan 
Cathedral,  and  everything  that  followed. 

He  did  not  aee,  of  courae,  hia  own  progress  aince  that  day, 
or  the  many  things  that  Ruaaia  had  already  done  for  him, 
but  he  did  feel  that  auch  situations  as  the  rae  he  was  now 
aharing  were,  to-day,  much  more  in  the  natural  order  of  things 
than  they  would  have  been  four  monthii  before  .  .  . 

He  dozed  off  and  then  was  awakened,  sharply,  abniptly, 
by  the  sonnd  of  Markovitch'a  padded  feet.  There  could  be 
no  miataking  them ;  very  softly  they  went  past  Bobun'a  door, 
down  the  pasaage  towards  the  dining-room.  He  aat  up 
in  bed,  and  all  the  other  aounda  of  the  night  aeemed 
suddenly  to  bo  accentuated — tho  dripping  of  the  tap,  the 
blowing  of  the  wind,  and  even  the  heavy  breathing  of  old 
Sacha,  who  alwaya  slept  in  a  sort  of  cupboard  near  the 
kitchen,  with  her  legs  hanging  out  into  the  paasage.  Sud- 
denly no  sound!  The  house  was  still,  and,  with  that,  the 
sense  of  danger  and  peril  was  redoubled,  as  though  the  house 
were  holding  its  breath  as  it  watched.  .  .  . 

Bohun  could  endure  it  no  longer;  he  got  up,  put  on  hia 
dresaing^wn  and  bedroom  slippers,  and  went  out.  When 
he  got  aa  far  as  the  dining-room  door  he  saw  that  Markovitch 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with  a  lighted  candle 
in  his  hand.  The  glimmer  of  the  candle  flung  a  circle,  out- 
side which  all  was  duak.  Within  the  glimmer  there  was 
Markovitch,  hia  hair  rough  and  strangely  like  a  wig,  his  face 
pale  yellow,  and  wearing  an  old  quilted  bed-jacket  of  a  purple 
green  colour.  He  was  in  a  night-dress,  and  his  naked  legs 
were  like  sticks  of  tallow. 

He  stood  there,  the  candle  shaking  in  his  hand,  as  though 
he  were  uncertain  as  to  what  ho  would  do  next.  He  was  say- 
ing something  to  himself,  Bohun  thought 
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tf  ki  i.mtS'       ""  " «~  i«"  tt.  ««,„.,, 

the  Wterii  candJ^M?  thaT  the  oT  ""''"^  "  '"""^  "^ 
MarWitch     Th«  tl  ^/°'''  °^  """"'''  '""■''"■"y.  "t 
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face  to  the  wall.  As  he  did  this  his  bare,  skinny  legs  were 
trembling  so  on  the  chair  that,  at  every  moment,  he  threat- 
ened to  topple  over.  He  climbed  down  at  last,  put  the  chair 
back  in  its  place,  and  then  once  more  turned  towards  Sem- 
yonov's  door. 

When  he  reached  it  he  stopped  and  again  took  out  the  re- 
volver, opened  it,  looked  into  it,  and  closed  it.  Then  he  put 
his  hand  on  the  door-knob. 

It  was  then  that  Bohun  had,  as  one  has  in  dreams,  a  sud- 
den impulse  to  scream:  "Look  out!  look  outl  Look  out!" 
although.  Heaven  knows,  he  had  no  desire  to  protect  Sem- 
yonov  from  anything.  But  it  was  just  then  that  the  oddest 
conviction  came  over  him,  namely,  an  assurance  that  Sem- 
yonov  was  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  looking 
through  the  little  window  and  waiting.  He  could  not  have 
told,  any  more  than  one  can  ever  tell  in  dreams,  how  he  was 
so  certain  of  this.  He  could  only  see  the  little  window  as 
the  dimmest  and  darkest  square  of  shadow  behind  Marko- 
vitch's  candle,  but  he  was  sure  that  this  was  so.  He  could 
eveu  see  Semyonov  standing  there,  in  his  shirt,  with  his  thick 
legs,  his  head  a  little  raised,  listening.  .  .  . 

For  what  seemed  an  endless  time  Markovitch  did  not  move. 
He  also  seemed  to  be  listening.  Was  it  possible  that  he  heard 
Semyonov's  breathing?  .  .  .  But,  of  course,  I  hnve  never 
had  any  actual  knowledge  that  Semyonov  was  ti.'.d.  That 
was  simply  Bohun's  idea.  .  .  . 

Then  Markovitch  began  very  slowly,  bending  a  little,  as 
though  It  were  stiff  and  difficult,  to  turn  the  handle.  I  don't 
know  what  then  Bohun  would  have  dona  He  must,  I  think, 
have  moved,  shouted,  screamed,  done  something  or  other. 
There  was  another  interruption.  He  heard  a  quick,  soft  step 
behind  him.    He  moved  into  the  shadow. 

It  was  Vera,  in  her  night-dress,  her  hair  down  her  back. 
She  came  forward   into  the  room  and  whispered  very 
quietly:  "Nicholas!" 
He  turned  at  once.    He  did  not  seem  to  be  startled  or  sur 
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wall!'  Arir;t  n\"""'^  x«m:£  foZ 

round,  and  went  back  to  bed"S!n.»    ^       "'""''  *"""^  " 


XIII 

I  had,  durg\t7;XX'  Sf  7  "^  °"r^^'"- 

pain  that  it  has  ever  been Inv  fn,.  f  "  "*""'  '^"'^  °^ 
twenty-four  hours  I  tWh?^/  "'.'"  experience.  For 
bear,  and  I  hid  L  h^H^^      ""T  *''"°  ""^  """^  """W 

Wtwenty-L'rTS;l'™S  V"f  =  '""°«  *'""' 
of  deliverance-  on  the  thUT'   r        ,.""  far-away  sense 

di.a»ce,  the  ^o:,stft'd£ttdr  '^"'  ^"  '''  ^"^ 

.™SKd':hieri"r^„r j-;^  di  ^'^  v^  ^■-^'■- 

not  until  the  Friday  or  th?S„rV  1  T'""°^-  ^^  ^"^ 
secutively.    My  fim  thonlf      ^'^  *''"*  ^  ~"'<^  *'''°'^  <=«n- 

cur.„dgLnKlt"afL Teta"  ""  "^  I'  '""^  °"' 
"imply  insanity  to  stay  on  in  thnt  f  P'"'""  *^^'  ■'  ^"^ 
fered  from  my  complaint  jhlfT  ""F  """"'  '^'"=''  ^  ™f- 

got,  and  that  i,  on  h  s  p  rt  haH  '  "''^  '"'  *'"'*  ^ 
told  him  that  I  entirelv  a":*H      -1  T^''^^^  ^"'  '"«•     ^ 

termined  several  wSL  toll""  u  '"'"'  ''""  ^  l""!  ^^ 
.rai  weess  ago  to  leave  these  rooms,  and  that  I 
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thought  that  I  had  found  some  others  in  a  different,  more 
populated  part  of  the  town.  He  grunted  his  approval,  and, 
forbidding  me  to  go  out  for  at  least  a  week,  left  me.  At 
least  a  week  1  .  .  .  No,  I  must  be  out  long  before  that.  Now 
that  the  pain  had  left  me,  weak  though  I  was,  I  was  wildly 
impatient  to  return  to  the  Markovitches.  Through  all  these 
last  days'  torments  I  had  been  conscious  of  Semyonov,  seen 
his  hair  and  his  mouth  and  his  beard  and  his  square  solidity 
and  his  tired,  exhausted  eyes,  and  strangely,  at  the  end  of  it 
all,  felt  the  touch  of  his  lips  on  mine.  Oddly,  I  did  not  hate 
Semyonov;  I  saw  quite  clearly  that  I  had  never  hated  him— 
something  too  impersonal  about  him,  some  sense,  too,  of  an 
outside  power  driving  him.  No,  I  did  not  hate  him,  but 
God!  how  J  feared  him— feared  him  not  for  my  own  sake, 

but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  had — was  this  too  arrogant? 

been  given  as  it  seemed  to  me, — into  my  charge. 

I  remembered  that  Monday  was  the  30th  of  April,  and 
that,  on  that  evening,  there  was  to  be  a  big  Allied  meeting 
at  the  Bourse,  at  which  our  Ambassador,  Sir  George  Buchan- 
an, the  Belgian  Consul,  and  others,  were  to  speak.  I  had 
promised  to  take  Vera  to  this.  Tuesday  the  1st  of  May 
was  to  see  a  great  demonstration  by  all  the  workmen's  and 
soldiers'  committees.  It  was  to  correspond  with  the  Labour 
demonstrations  arranged  to  take  place  on  that  day  all  over 
Europe,  and  the  Russian  date  had  been  altered  to  the  new 
style  in  order  to  provide  for  this.  Many  people  considered 
that  the  day  would  be  the  cause  of  much  rioting,  of  definite 
hostility  to  the  Provisional  Government,  of  anti-foreign  dem- 
onstrations, and  so  on;  others,  idealistic  Russians,  believed 
that  all  the  soldiers,  the  world  over,  would  on  that  day  throw 
down  their  arms  and  proclaim  a  universal  peace.  .  .  . 

I  for  my  part  believed  that  it  would  mark  the  ending  of  the 
first  phase  of  the  Revolution  and  the  beginning  of  the  second, 
and  that  for  Russia  at  any  rate  it  would  mean  the  changing    I 
from  a  war  of  nations  into  a  war  of  class— in  other  words,     I 
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happeninjr  to  Nicholas  to  VV.,„  ♦    t  ^  ''''  "''»*  «'" 

Even  whii,  I  ..?^- ::.;  r.;;;irrari  e^id ";  °^"- 

myself  into  touch  with  them   n, v  om"  "^  ''''  *°  P"* 

lett^which  she  said  hrCh-^^rtbTr^^^^^^^  with  a 

The  letter  was  from  Marko^itch. 

I  give  this  odd  document  here  exaPtl.,  0=  T         ■     ,  . 

walking  ^bS^rr/rr/rr'^iitr"'  r^^''  "^ 

paper  in  peneil,  w'hich  made   t  dXuTt  to  "ad"   ThT  ""'' 

-en  now,  quite  unable  to  il^rprft"-  ""  ^''"''«^''  ^  '^' 

It  ran  as  follows : 

Deab  Ivan  Andhe:evitcii— Vera  tellq  mo  tt,o* 
;  /^»-     S^-  ha.  been  round  to  e„qu  ;T  thtl '1  dTd 

wL  kind  of  fl^d ;;  thTwC  ^1"  ri;/:;r  *\r^ 

whenyapsT:;„7dVorbepX  f'"P  *"'  *«  ^'P^^ 

I  hope,  "evertheless/that  vw  il'.'7A\°'''s^f-    ^"' 
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sitting  here  in  my  room  writing.  .  .  .  Every  one  is  asleep 

Every  one  but  not  everything.     I've  been  queer,  now  am 

again,  lately  ...  off  and  on.    Do  you  know  how  it  comes' 

When  the  inside  of  the  world  goes  further  and  further  withit 

dragging  you  after  it,  until  at  last  you  are  in  the  bowels  oi 

darkness  choking.     I've  known  such  moods  all  my  life, 

Haven't  you  known  them?     Lately,  of  course,   I've  beer 

drinking  again.     I  tell  you,  but  I  wouldn't  own  it  to  most 

people.     But  they  all  know,  I  suppose.  .  .  .  Alexei  made 

me  start  again,  but  it's  foolish  to  put  everything  on  to  him. 

If  I  weren't  a  weak  man  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  do  anything 

with  me,  would  he?    Do  you  believe  in  God,  and  don't  you 

think  that  He  intended  the  weak  to  have  some  compensation 

somewhere,  because  it  isn't  their  fault  that  they're  weak,  is 

itl    They  can  struggle  and  struggle,  but  it's  like  being  in  a 

net.    Well,  one  must  just  make  a  hole  in  the  net  large  enough 

to  get  out  of,  that's  all.    And  now,  ever  since  two  days  ago, 

when  I  resolved  to  make  that  hole,  I've  been  quite  oahn! 

I'm  as  calm  as  anything  now  writing  to  you.    Two  days  ago 

Vera  told  me  that  he  was  going  back  to  England.  ...  Oh, 

she  was  so  good  to  me  that  day,  Ivan  Andreievitch.    We  sat 

together  all  alone  in  the  flat,  and  she  had  her  hand  in  mine, 

just  as  we  used  to  do  in  the  old  days  when  I  pretended  to 

myself  that  she  loved  me.    Now  I  know  that  she  did  not,  but 

the  warmer  and  more  marvellous  was  her  kindness  to  me,  her 

goodness,  and  nobility.    Do  you  not  think,  Ivan  Andreievitch, 

that  if  you  go  deep  enough  in  every  human  heart,  there  is 

this  kernel  of  goodness,  this  fidelity  to  some  ideal.    Do  you 

know  we  have  a  proverb:  "In  each  man's  heart  there  is  a 

secret  town  at  whose  altars  the  true  prayers  are  offered!" 

Even  perhaps  with  Alexei  it  is  so,  only  there  you  must  go 

very  deep,  and  there  is  no  time. 

But  I  must  tell  you  about  Vera.  She  told  me  so  kindly 
that  he  was  going  to  England,  and  that  now  her  whole  life 
would  be  led  in  Nina  and  myself.  I  held  her  hand  very 
close  in  mine  and  asked  her.  Was  it  really  true  that  she 
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Se^i""'  sf""^  t'  f^'  ^'^  ''«  ''''''  *•"'  »l"'t  that  she  c.uld 

But  I  held  ht  r'7'?'  *'"  *r  '^^  '"''■"—  «'f  -' 
fh«7    *  lu     ,     ^"""^  '''™^'"  ""^  "^'"S".  l''""au.so  I  knew 

escaped  ?    Is  that  the  way  f „  prove  my  fidelity  t„  her  ^ 
Of  course  I  did  „ot  speak  to  her  of  this   but  f„r  tl,    «^ 

"  Doping.  .  .  .     iveep  him  here  in  Riia^;.,  c  i.„     i  , 

last  chance  ...  or  last  night  .  .      it  is  falX7 

.-, ... ,.  w«.  .„  i, .,  -  'Tz  t,r= 

"Will  you  go  away?     Leave  us  all  for  ever ^     Will  von 
promiae  never  to  return  ?"  ■   " 
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"No, 


He  said  in  that  dreadful  quiet  sure  way  of  hia: 
will  never  go  away  until  you  make  me." 

Vera  hatea  him.    I  cannot  leave  her  alone  with  him,  eai 

1 !    I  (here  there  are  three  lines  of  illegible  writing) 

80  T  will  think  again  and  again  of  that  last  time  when  we  sa 

together  and  all  the  good  things  that  she  said.    What  greatnea 

of  soul,  what  goodness,  what  splendour!    And  perhaps  aftei 

all  1  am  a  fortunate  man  to  be  allowed  to  be  faithful  to  at 

fine  a  wandeurl    Many  men  have  poor  ambitions,  and  Go€ 

bestows  His  gifts  with  strange  blindness,  I  often  think.    Bui 

1  am  tired,  and  you  too  will  be  tired.    Perhaps  you  have  not 

g'^t  so  far.    I  must  thank  you  for  your  friendship  to  me     I 

am  very  grateful  for  it.    And  you,  if  afterwards  you  ever 

think  of  me,  think  that  I  always  wished  to  ...  no    whv 

should  you  think  of  me  at  all  J    But  think  of  Russia  I  '  That 

IS  why  I  write  this.    You  love  Russia,  and  I  believe  that 

you  will  continue  to  love  Russia  whatever  she  will  do.    Never 

forget  that  it  is  because  she  cares  so  passionately  for  the 

good  of  the  world  that  she  makes  so  many  mistakes.     She 

sees  farther  than  other  countries,  and  she  cares  mora     But 

she  IS  also  more  ignorant.     She  has  never  been  allowed  to 

learn  anything  or  to  try  to  do  anything  for  herself. 

You  are  all  too  impatient,  too  strongly  aware  of  your  own 
conditions,  too  ignorant  of  hers !    Of  course  there  are  wicked 
men  here  and  many  idle  men,  but  every  country  has  such. 
\  ou  must  not  judge  her  by  that  nor  by  all  the  talk  you  hear 
We  talk  like  blind  men  on  a  dark  road.  ...  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  there  are  no  patriots  here?    Ah!  how  bitterly  I 
have  been  disappointed  during  these  last  weeks!     It  has 
broken  my  heart  ...  but  do  not  let  your  heart  be  broken. 
You  can  wait.    You  are  young.    Believe  in  Russian  patriot- 
ism, believe  m  Russian  future,  believe  in  Russian  soul. 
Try  to  be  patient  and  understand  that  she  is  blindfolded'  ig- 
norant, stumbling  ...  but  the  glory  will  come;  I  can  s^  it 
shining  far  away!  ...  It  is  not  for  me,  but  for  you— and 
for  Vera  ...  for  Vera  .  .  .  Vera.  .  , 
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spoke  to  me     I  nalr«<  ).:.-     i.  xl  '""^";'"'"™   nat     Bohun 
said    "V«7 %    :      ,        .       "^^^^^^  Nicholas  was  there  he 
saw,     yes,  fast  asleep  in  the  aniMhair "    w.»  a        ' 
there?    "Tin  ;,<>«,      j.   .  """-oair.       Was  Semyonor 

to      mind  VeJa  Z  fl"^  ""*  *'"•'  "'«''*•"    ^  '«''^«d  »>'- 
meeting  nejlly,*':: /X' off ""t.""  *"  *"'"  '^'  *"  *» 

::^/=/::.%.£»?--"".°^^'= 

"V«  i  !.         J  ,,  ""^  '""^^  ^  get  =0  long  as  I'm  here  " 

Tnd  lav  ba^^Oh  T       7^  •""'  "  '=^"''  <=''"«<»  ^er  eyes 
She  wtti   1  °  '  I    °  Andreievitch,  but  I'm  tired!" 
hhe  looked,  lying  there,  white-faced,  her  evelida  ntk  ^ 
shadows,  utterly  exhausted.     I  waitei  in  1„1    IftH 
tuneshe  opened  her  eyes  and  said,  sudde^y :  " 

We  all  come  and  talk  to  you,  don't  we '    I  TiSr,.   -xr-  i. 
olas.  Sherry  (she  meant  Lawrence)    evl  Un.I„r'  ^'"'V 
wonder  why  we  do,  because  we  n^verTe  y^tad  icTyou' 
t^,;  •  •  ^-^«P-''«l'«"''«>eyouseemrightontsidee;S" 
I  coloured  a  little  at  that. 
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"Did  I  hurt  you  ?  .  .  .  I'm  sorry  No,  I  don't  know 
that  I  am.  I  don't  mind  now  whether  I  hurt  any  one.  Yon 
know  that  he's  going  back  to  England  ?" 

I  nodded  my  head. 

"He  told  \vm  himaelf?" 

"Yes,"  I  baid. 

She  lay  back  in  her  chair  and  was  silent  for  a  long  time. 

"You  think  I'm  a  noble  woman,  don't  you.  Oh  yes,  you 
do !  I  can  see  you  just  thirsting  for  my  nobility.  It's  what 
Uncle  Alcxci  always  says  about  you,  that  you've  learnt  from 
Dostoieffsky  how  to  be  iiob'»,  and  it's  become  a  habit  with 
you." 

"If  you're  going  to  bciicru "  I  began  angrily. 

"Oh.  I  hate  him !  I  ,  ,sten  to  nothing  that  ht  says.  All 
the  same,  Durdlcs,  this  passion  for  nobility  on  your  part  is 
very  irritating.  I  can  see  you  now  making  up  the  most 
magnificent  picture  of  my  nobility.  I'm  sure  if  you  were  ever 
to  write  a  book  about  us  all,  you'd  write  of  me  something 
like  this:  'Vera  ilicbailovna  had  won  her  victory.  She 
had  achieved  her  destiny.  .  .  .  Having  surrendered  her  lover 
she  was  as  fine  as  a  Greek  statue!'  Something  like  that. 
.  .  .  Oh,  I  can  see  you  at  it !" 

"You  don't  understand "  I  began. 

"Oh,  but  I  do !"  she  answered.  "I've  watched  your  atti- 
tude to  me  from  the  first.  You  wanted  to  make  poor  Nina 
loble,  and  then  Nicholas,  and  then,  because  they  wouldn't 
either  of  them  do,  you  had  to  fall  back  upon  me :  memories 
of  that  marvellous  woman  at  the  Front,  Marie  some  one  or 
other,  havo  stirred  up  your  romantic  soul  until  it's  all 
whipped  cream  and  jam— mulberry  jam,  you  know,  so  as  to 
have  the  proper  dark  colour." 

"Why  all  this  attack  on  me?"  I  asked.  "What  have  I 
done  ?" 

"You've  done  nothing,"  she  cried.  "We  all  love  yon, 
Curdles,  because  you're  such  ■  baby,  because  yon  dream  such 
dreams,  see  nothing  as  it  is.  .  .  .  And  perhaps  after  all 
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tune  yon  ve  made  me  restleBS.    You're  never  to  we  me  «  a 
noble  woman  again,  Ivan  Andreievitch.     See  mTa.  I  am 
juat^or  five  minutes!    I  haven't  a  drop  of  ^obTe^f^lin;?' 

dS^'.l.r>.*       '.."'['""V^''  y'"'  "^"^  J-™,  l^cau^o  your 

a  dead  woman  without  him.  And  it',  my  weakness  m^ 
wZf ""''  *'??  •Vl'"*'°« ''™  ""-y-  What  wcu  da  French 
for  their  wJ^'o''  """""■  'T  ''""^ '    ^'^^  «?  t''*  -rM 

ThL  ^°'"  •'""■  ^'^  ''"^  l*™.  tappily,  gladly. 

Ihose  are  no  empty  words.  8«<"y. 

it  nL'^.^iT  "^'^^  ^°  '°  '""•'  '^^°'«'  I  <^  devoured  by 
It  now  until  there  is  nothing  left  of  me-nothing.  .  .  .  And 

CL^T"':    ^li"  T  ^"'^''''''  ""'  ""tional  idleness.    I 

Kr  M  ""??.??•»««•  Pah !  tow  I  despise  myself.  .  .  . 
W  Z    f       "'"«  ""  ••*"*  '"^  y^""  ^t"-  l""»'and  ani 

AWrr  *  "?  T  *°  ''"'"'•"'•'  ^"«P'°g  f°'  •»*!>  of  them. 
Already  I  am  pleading  with  Sherry  that  he  should  remain 

trha!Il7     fu   '''""  ^'"  '"'PP«°-     Wc  will  see  what 

bll  Jr  .  ^'  "^  """'"""P'  ^<"  '"y'^lf!  Without 
bones,  without  energy,  without  character. 

him  .Ik!!  "^^'  1'"°  ^"dreievitch!  I  stay  here,  I  send 
him  away  because  I  cannot  bear  to  see  Nicholas  suffer. 

iLJl  ,  I"'  *°'/'<=^°''''-  1^0  yu  ""derstand  that! 
1  never  loved  him,  and  now  I  have  a  contempt  for  him- 
m  spite  of  myself     Uncle  AlcKei  has  done  that.     Oh  yes! 

have  hated  him  for  doing  that,  I  have  seen,  also,  what  a  fool 
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NioholMi.t    But  he  U.  hero,  too.    M.ke  »i«  „  „obl,  .. 
yon  hke,  Ivan  Andre.evitch.    Yon  cannot  colour  it  too  high. 

lie  i«  the  real  thing  and  I  am  the  sham But  oh!  I  do 

not  want  to  live  with  him  any  more,  I  am  tired  of  him,  hia 
oxperiments,  hu  lamentations,  hia  wcakneas,  hi*  lack  of 
humour-t,red  of  him,  .ick  of  him.  And  yet  I  cannot  leave 
h.m,  becauw  I  am  soft,  soft  without  bone.,  like  my  country 
Ivan  Andre.ev.tch  .  .  My  lover  i.  atrong.  Nothing  can 
change  h.»  w.11.  He  will  go,  will  leave  me,  until  he  knowa 
that  I  am  free.    Then  he  will  never  leave  me  again. 

Perhaps  I  will  get  tired  of  his  strength  one  day— it  may 
be— just  as  now  I  am  tired  of  Nicholas's  weakness.  Everv- 
tning  has  its  end.  ' 

"But  no  I  he  has  humour,  and  he  sees  life  as  it  is.  I 
shall  be  able  always  to  tell  him  the  truth.  With  Nicholas  it 
i»  always  lies  .  .  ."  '>.""'"«  ii 

She  suddenly  sprang  up  and  stood  before  me. 
Now,  do  yr)u  think  mo  noble?"  she  cried. 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 

"Ah  I  you  are  incorrigible  I  You  have  drunk  Dostoieffaky 
until  you  can  see  nothing  but  God  and  the  moujikl  But  I 
am  ahve,  Ivan  Andreievitch,  not  a  heroine  in  a  book  I  Alive, 
alive,  alive  I  iNot  one  of  your  Lisas  or  Annas  or  Natashas. 
I  m  ahve  enough  to  shoot  Uncle  Alexei  and  poison  Nicholas 
—but  1  m  soft  too,  soft  so  that  I  cannot  bear  to  see  a  rabbit 

ft  ■ ;  ;  "?''  ^*'  ^  •'"'^  ^^^"7  «>  tJ"*'  I  "»"  Wind  for  him 
and  deaf  for  him  and  dead  for  him-when  he  is  not  there. 

■Lu    ^      ^^  y  °°®  "*  ™y  life— the  first  and  the  last " 

She  flung  out  her  arms  : 

"Life!  Now!  Before  it  U  too  latol  I  want  it,  I  want 
nun,  1  want  happiness!" 

She  stood  thus  for  a  momeB*,  staring  out  to  the  sea.    Then 
'-^i™*,''"'PJ^'  "^^  ''"Si«d,  fastening  her  cloak- 
There  s  your  nobility,  Ivan  Andreievitch— theatrical,  all 

,        .,,t""^      "^  ^  ""'•  "°^  ^  ''■""'  ''!'«'  I  *all  do.    Nich- 
olas will  live  to  eighty;  I  also.    I  shall  hate  him,  but  I  shall 
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of  iS'-I,!'?'"  '  '"'••^^-r '  •  •     i'ut  take  car. 

She  Went 
I  dt'S'b  .''4Sir 'ffi  ""  •  %-••*  during  which 

the  tufted   STf^i  ''"  "^""8  "«•■*  -«  '"  «t;  a^: 

for  me.  She  was  with  Uncle  Ivan  who  I  fo„nZ„  j"*' 
appointment,  was  coming  with  ul  '  *^  ""^  *** 

We  started  off. 

"We  can  walk  across  to  the  Bourse,"  she  said  "It's  h„.I, 
a  Wely  evening,  and  we're  a  little  early."  "  '""^ 

_We  talked  of  nothing  but  the  most  ordinary  thines-  TJnoI« 
Ivan's  company  prevented   anythinir  else      t1  ^'.v       r 

ILd  he  h/n  .  .     '  J»<»g«">e''t  occurred  under  his  very  n^ 
ail,  .t  did  not  seem  strange  to  him  that  Semyonov  should 
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W  V°J^'  "'^^  *""'  ^°  '""^  ''"^««<1  fanned  that  Nich, 
ways  been  an  odd  and  cantankerous  fellow,  and  he  as 
told  me  never  paid  too  much  attention  to  his  moodi  ] 
one  an^,ety  was  lest  Sacha  should  be  hindered  from  her  u 
shoppmg  on  the  morrow,  it  being  May  Day,  when  ftere  wo, 
be  processions  and  other  tiresome  iini  He  howd  t 
there  was  enough  food  in  the  house.  ■««  ^-oped  tl 

There  will  be  cold  cutlets  and  cheese,"  Vera  said. 
iJVi    """  *^.'"  ^'  '"""y  ^'^  "<"  know  why  he  was  , 
ip^l,  ?J"'  ""f'^S-    ^^  ^°°^  "o  interest  in  poHtir  J 

He  had  heard  that  he  was  always  excellently  dressed 

Vera  said  ye^r  little.  Her  troubles  that  evening  must  ha 
been  accumulating  upon  her  with  terrible  forc^T  dW  n 
know    at  that  time, 'about  her  night-scene  with  nSoU 

"Once  over  to-morrow- " 

I  did  not  catch  the  rest.  People  pressed  behind  us  ai 
for  a  moment  we  were  separated;  we  were  not  alone  a;«- 
I  have  wondered  since  what  she  meant  by  that,  whetii^s 
had  a  foreboding  or  some  more  definite  w^aming,  or  wh"  h 
she  simply  referred  to  the  danger  of  riots  and  ™I  £ 
lessness.    I  shall  never  know  now.  ^ 

I  had  expected  a  crowded  meeting,  but  I  was  not  i,r«,.»~ 

or  tie  multitude  that  I  found,    w'e  enteX  a  sK^^ 

and  then  passed  up  a  narrow  passage,  which  led  us  toTe^ 

served  seats  at  the  side  of  the  platform.    I  had  secured  ,^^ 

some  days  before.     In  the  dark  passage  one  Tuld  reS 

h«vZ  '"''^'T'  ^f^  '>«"7i"g  to  and  fro,  with  an  air  of 

dLant  whfr.  r  "'''  '^T  ^'^  "  ^^^''dy  hum,  like  th. 
distant  whirr  of  a  great  machine.  There  was  a  very  faint 
smell  in  the  air  of  boots  and  human  flesh.    A  stout  ^geX 
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with  human  being,  that  ont  nn  f!   ""  """  P''='''"<J  «»  tightly 
wave  of  fa.es,  orfrathel  th«  ,        T  ""*'''''«  »>"»  '^^ve  on 

««a|n  and  again,  d.:t:e^?ab^y^^aVr*;'^  *'«^'°  -""^ 
cyn:c.:  dreamer,  a  face  the  kindei^'  1  w  "^'^^^  "'''*"'°"''' 

la^gnificantnnimportanceff  rUl     /l""  ''"PP'"^  «to 
-*nd,  at  the  same  time   thpnl.^^"  ^*^*"™ ''"'d 
""ger  my  masters"  aToi4  seemTt     "'  *^/  ^'"'-     "^o 
ieart  of  that  multitude     '^'ni  ""^  ^"»°  ^e  very 

conunand,  no  O^Il  yot  Ss'  £"  "J  """^  "*  ^°- 
longer  shall  we  smile  with  nlJ  '^''^°'°  *°  "».  "»<> 

cringe  with  fear  at  yourlLllT        ^°"  '*°"^»'  -^d 
fection,  you  may  lament  ou7h,T,!  '  ^°"  """^  *"■*«  <""■  de- 
smile  upon  ns,  you  ^aV^rettr  ^'  ^Z"^"^  ''"'*  "«  and 
We  are  no  longeVyourLwKl"'  ""^  ■"="""  «»-  »i"«- 
world,  for  it  i/nothingTsMhrv™      "IT^''^-^'  «  '^^ 
,  And  yet  never  were fhereforl^      ''*  before  you!  .  .  ." 
destiny-utterly  unsetatTa^'ZaTTr™'  "'  *''«- 
ers  of  the  field.    Still  thereto  Lh^'  i"     ''  *^'  ^'"'■ 
"laded,  to  be  whipped   t"  hi  7-1  7°'  P"''"'?'  *"  ^  Pe^- 
trieked  and  deeeiv^d^l^i'S^J  *»  ^''".•"'*<^'  *'"'« 
long!    The  end  of  thlt  oTd  ^rld  had       '""^T''"*  ""*  f°' 
was  at  hand-"life  begin^rmo^w,""""*''  "^'^  ""^'-^ 

all,  intCii":Xlitrw"ist  ^'^'^•'™'  "'"'  ^y-^  them 
This  is  no  place  for  a  S  o^Tho". • ""  °"°  ^'"•'^-«'^-- 
forbearance  that  he  hadTl  V  '  '''^'^t^on  and  tact  and 
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the  war.  It  might  seem  that  on  broad  grounds  the  Allies  ha 
failed  with  Russia,  but  the  end  was  not  yet,  and  in  years  1 
come,  when  England  reaps  unexpected  fruit  from  her  Ru 
sian  alliance,  let  her  remember  to  whom  she  owed  it.  N 
one  could  see  him  there  that  night  without  realising  thi 
there  stood  before  Russia,  as  England's  representative,  n( 
only  a  great  courtier  and  statesman,  but  a  great  gentlemai 
who  had  bonds  of  courage  and  endurance  that  linked  hii 
to  the  meanest  soldier  there. 

I  have  emphasised  this  because  he  gave  the  note  to  th 
whole  meeting.  Again  and  again  one's  eyes  came  back  t 
him  and  always  that  high  brow,  that  unflinching  carriag 
of  the  head,  the  nobility  and  breeding  of  every  movemei 
gave  one  reassurance  and  courage.  One's  own  troubles  seeme 
small  beside  that  example,  and  the  tangled  morality  of  tha 
vexed  time  seemed  to  bo  tested  by  a  simpler  and  highe 
standard. 

It  was  altogether  a  strange  affair.  At  first  it  lacked  ii 
terest,  some  member  of  the  Italian  Embassy  spoke,  I  think 
and  then  some  one  from  Serbia.  The  audience  was  apathetic 
All  those  bodies,  so  tightly  wedged  together  that  arms  ani 
legs  were  held  in  an  iron  vice,  stayed  motionless,  and  one 
and  again  there  would  be  a  short  burst  of  applause  or  ; 
sibilant  whisper,  but  it  would  be  something  mechanical  an( 
uninspired.  I  could  see  one  soldier,  in  the  front  row  behim 
the  barrier,  a  stout  fellow  with  a  face  of  supreme  gooi 
himiour,  down  whose  forehead  the  sweat  began  to  trickle ;  hi 
was  patient  for  a  while,  then  he  tried  to  raise  his  hand 
He  could  not  move  without  sending  a  ripple  down  the  wholi 
front  line.  Heads  were  turned  indignantly  in  his  direction 
He  submitted;  then  the  sweat  trickled  into  his  eyes.  H( 
made  a  super'  -^an  effort  and  half  raised  his  arm;  the 
crowd  pushed  again  and  his  arm  fell.  His  face  wore  an  ex 
pressicn  of  ludicrous  despair.  .  .  . 

The  hall  got  hotter  and  hotter.  Soldiers  seemed  to  be  still 
pressing  in  at  the  back.     The  Italian  gentleman  screamed 
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ani  waved  his  armg,  but  the  faces  turned  up  to  his  wero 

blank  and  amiably  expressionless. 

"It  is  indeed  terribly  hot,"  said  Uncle  Ivan. 
Then  came  a  sailor  from  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  who  had 
made  himself  famous  during  these  weeks  by  his  impassioned 
oratory.  He  was  a  thin  dark-eyed  fellow,  and  he  obviouslv 
knew  his  business.  He  threw  himsell  at  once  into  the  thick 
of  It  all,  paying  no  attention  to  the  stout  frock-coated  Rcn- 
tlemen  who  sat  on  the  platform,  dealing  out  no  c<,rapliment^, 
whether  to  the  audience  or  the  speakers,  wasting  no  time  at 
all.  He  told  them  all  that  they  had  debts  to  pay,  that  their 
honour  was  at  stake,  and  that  Europe  was  watching  them 
I  don  t  know  that  that  Face  that  stared  at  him  cared  very 
greatly  for  Europe,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  breath  of  emotion 
passed  across  it,  that  there  was  a  stir,  a  movement,  a  re- 
sponsei  ... 

He  sat  down,  there  was  a  roar  of  applause;  ha  regarded 
them  contemptuously.  At  that  moment  I  caught  sight  of 
Boris  Grogoff.  I  had  been  on  the  watch  for  him.  I  had 
thought  It  very  likely  that  he  would  be  there.  Well  there 
he  was,  at  the  back  of  the  crowd,  listening  with  a  contemptu- 
ous sneer  on  his  face,  and  a  long  golden  curl  poking  out 
from  under  his  cap. 

And  then  something  else  occurred— sometb "  really 
strange.  I  was  conscious,  as  one  sometimes  is  in  a  crowd 
that  I  was  being  stared  at  by  some  one  deliberately.  I  looked 
about  me,  and  then,  led  by  the  attraction  of  the  other's  gaze 
1  saw  quite  close  to  me,  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd  nearest 
to  the  platform,  the  Rat. 

He  was  dressed  rather  jauntily  in  a  dark  suit  with  his  cap 
set  on  one  side,  and  his  hair  shining  and  curled.  His  face 
glittered  with  soap,  and  he  was  smiling  in  his  usual  friendly 
way  He  gazed  at  me  quite  steadily.  My  lips  moved  verv 
slightly  m  recognition.     He  smiled  and,  I  fancy,  winked 

I  hen,  as  though  he  had  actually  spoken  to  me,  I  seemed 
to  hear  him  say: 
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"Well,  good-bye.  .  .  .  I'm  never  coming  to  yon  again. 
Good-bye,  good-by&" 

It  was  as  definite  a  farewell  as  you  can  have  from  a  mnn, 
more  definite  than  you  will  have  from  most,  as  though,  fur- 
ther, ho  said:  "I'm  gone  for  good  and  all.  I  have  other 
company  and  more  profitable  plunder.  On  the  back  of  our 
glorious  Kevolution  1  rise  from  crime  to  crime.  .  .  .  Good- 
bye." 

I  was,  in  sober  truth,  never  to  speak  to  him  again.  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  on  the  last  occasion  when  I  should  have 
a  real  opportunity  of  looking  him  full  iu  the  face,  he  was 
to  oflFer  me  a  countenance  of  friendly  good-humour  and 
amiable  rascality. 

I  shall  have,  until  I  die,  a  feeling  of  tenderness.  .  , 

I  was  recalled  from  my  observation  of  Grogoff  and  the  Eat 
by  the  sensation  that  the  waters  of  emotion  were  rising 
hiyhcr  around  me.  J  raised  ray  eyes  and  saw  that  the  Belgian 
Ccuaul  was  addressing  the  meeting.  He  was  a  stout  little 
man,  with  eye-glasses  and  a  face  of  no  importance,  but  it  was 
quite  obvious  at  once  that  he  was  most  terribly  in  earnest. 
Because  he  did  not  know  the  Russian  language  he  was  under 
the  unhappy  necessity  of  having  a  translator,  a  thin  aud 
amiable  Russian,  who  suffered  from  short  sight  and  a  nervous 
stammer. 

He  could  not  therefore  have  spoken  under  heavier  disad- 
vantages, and  my  heart  ached  for  him.  It  ne.f''.  not  have 
done  so.  He  started  in  a  low  voice,  and  they  shouted  to  him 
to  speak  up.  At  the  end  of  his  first  paragraph  the  amiable 
Russian  began  his  translation,  sticking  his  nose  into  the  paper, 
losing  the  place  and  stuttering  over  his  sentences.  There  was 
a  restless  movement  in  the  hall,  and  the  poor  Belgian  Consul 
seemed  lost.  He  was  made,  however,  of  no  mean  stuff.  Be- 
fore the  Russian  had  finished  his  translation  the  little  man 
had  begun  again.  This  time  he  had  stepped  forward,  waving 
his  glasses  and  his  head  and  his  hand,  bending  forward  and 
backward,  his  voice  rising  and  rising.    At  the  end  of  his  next 
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paragraph  he  paused  and,  because  the  Russian  was  slow  and 
stammering  once  again,  went  forward  on  his  own  account. 
Soon  he  forgot  himself,  hi<!  audienre,  his  translator,  every- 
thing ex  opt  liis  own  dear  Belgium.  His  voice  rose  and  rose ; 
he  pleaded  with  a  man-ellous  rhythm  of  clociuenee  her  hia- 
toTv,  her  fate,  her  shameful  devastation.  lie  appealed  on 
behalf  of  her  murdered  children,  her  ravished  women,  her 
slaughtered  men. 

He  appealed  on  behi.lf  of  her  Arts,  her  Cathedrals,  and 
libraries  mined,  her  towns  plundered.  He  told  a  storv,  very 
quietly,  of  an  old  grandfather  and  grandmother  murdered 
and  their  daughter  ravished  before  the  eyes  of  her  tiny  chil- 
dren. Here  he  himself  began  to  shed  tears.  Ho  tried  to 
brush  thorn  back.  He  paused  and  wiped  his  eye.s.  ...  Fi- 
nally, breaking  down  altogether,  he  turned  away  and  hid  his 
face.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  suppose  that  there  were  more  than  a  dozen  persons 
in  that  hall  who  understood  anything  of  the  language  in 
which  he  spoke.  Certainly  it  was  the  merest  gibberish  to 
that  whole  army  of  listening  men.    Xevertheless,  with  every 

word  that  he  uttered  the  emotion  grew  tenser.    Cries little 

sharp  cries  like  the  bark  of  a  puppy— broke  out  here  and 
there.  "Verrrw/  Verrno!  Verrno!  (True!  True!  True!)" 
Movements,  like  the  swift  finger  of  the  wind  on  the  sea, 
hovered,  wavered,  and  vanished.  .  .  . 

He  turned  back  to  them,  his  voice  broken  with  sobs,  and 
he  could  only  cry  the  one  word  "Belgia  .  .  .  Belgia  .  .  . 
Belgia"  ...  To  tjbat  they  responded.  They  began  to  shout, 
to  cry  aloud.  The  screams  of  "  Fermo  .  .  .  Fermo"  rose  un- 
til it  seemed  that  the  roof  would  rise  with  them.  The  air 
was  filled  with  shouts,  "Bravo  for  the  Allies."  "Soymisnihi! 
SoyousniU!"  Men  raised  their  caps  and  waved  them,  smiled 
upon  one  another  as  though  they  had  suddenly  heard  wonder- 
ful news,  shouted  and  shouted  and  shouted  .  .  .  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  the  little  rotund  Belgian  Consul  stood  bowing 
and  wiping  his  eyes. 
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How  pleased  we  all  were!  I  whispered  to  Vera:  "1 
see !  They  do  care !  Their  hearts  are  touched.  We  can 
anything  with  them  now!" 

Even  Uncle  Ivan  was  moved,  and  murmured  to  hime 
"Poor  Belgium!     Poor  Belgium!" 

How  delighted,  too,  were  the  gentlemen  on  the  platfoi 
Smiling,  they  whispered  to  one  another,  and  I  saw  seve 
shako  hands.  A  great  moment.  The  little  Consul  bov 
finally  and  sat  down. 

Kever  shall  I  forget  the  applause  that  followed.  Like  c 
man  the  thousands  shouted,  tears  raining  down  their  chee 
shaking  hands,  even  embracing!  A  vast  movement, 
though  the  wind  had  caught  them  and  driven  them  forwa 
rose,  lifted  them,  so  that  they  swayed  like  bending  com 
wards  the  platform,  for  an  instant  we  were  all  caught  up 
gether.    There  was  one  great  cry:  "Belgium!" 

The  sound  rose,  fell,  sunk  into  a  muttering  whisper,  di 
to  give  way  to  the  breathless  attention  that  awaited  the  n< 
speaker. 

I  whispered  to  Vera:  "I  shall  never  forget  that.  I 
going  to  leave  on  that.    It's  good  enough  for  ma" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "we'll  go." 

"What  a  pity,"  whispered  Uncle  Ivan,  "that  they  did 
understand  what  they  were  shouting  about." 

We  slipped  out  behind  the  platform ;  tumud  down  the  da 
long  passage,  hearing  the  new  speaker's  voice  like  a  b 
ringing  beyond  thick  walls,  and  found  our  way  into  t 
open. 

The  evening  was  wonderfully  fresh  and  clear.  The  Ne 
lay  before  us  like  a  blue  scarf,  and  the  air  faded  into  coloi 
less  beauty  above  the  dark  purple  of  the  towers  and  domi 
Vera  caught  my  arm:  "Look!"  she  whispered.  "Thep 
Boris!"  I  knew  that  she  had  on  several  occasions  tried 
force  her  way  into  his  flat,  that  she  had  written  every  d: 
to  Nina  (letters  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  Boris  ke 
from  her) .    I  was  afraid  that  she  would  do  something  violei 
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"Wait!"  I  whi.siHTcd,  '-porlmp.  Nina  is  hero  somewhere." 
Orogoff  was  standing  with  another  man  on  a  small  im- 
provised platform  just  outside  the  jiates  of  the  Bourse 

As  the  soldiers  camo  out  (many  ..f  them  were  leaving  now 
on  the  full  tide  of  their  recent  emotions)  GropofT  and  his 
friend  caught  them,  held  them,  and  proceeded  to  instruct  their 
minds. 

I  caught  some  of  Grogoff's  sentences:  "Tovarislchi'"  I 
heard  him  cry,  "Comrades !  Listen  to  me.  Don't  allow  vour 
feelings  to  carry  you  away!  You  have  serious  responsibili- 
ties now,  and  the  thing  for  yon  to  do  is  not  to  permit  senti- 
ment to  make  you  foolish.  Who  brought  you  into  this  war  i 
lour  leaders?  No,  your  old  masters.  They  bled  you  and 
robbed  you  and  slaughtered  you  to  fill  their  own  pockets. 
Who  13  ruling  the  world  now  ?  The  people  to  whom  the  world 
truly  belongs?  No,  the  Capitalists,  the  money-grubbers,  the 
old  thieves  like  Nicholas  who  is  now  under  lock  and  key 
Capitalists  .  .  .  England,       France  .  .  .  Thieves,    "  kib- 

"Belgium?  What  is  Belgium  to  you?  Did  you  swear  to 
protect  her  people  ?  Does  England,  who  pretends  such  loving 
care  for  Belgium,  does  fhe  look  after  Ireland  ?  What  about 
her  persecution  of  South  Africa?  Belgium?  Have  yon  heard 
what  she  did  in  the  Congo  ?  .  .  ." 

As  the  men  came,  talking,  smiling,  wiping  their  eyes, 
they  were  caught  by  Grogoff's  voice.  They  stood  there  and 
listened.  Soon  they  began  to  nod  their  heads.  I  heard  them 
muttering  that  good  old  word  "Vermo!  Termo!"  again 
Ihe  crowd  grew.  The  men  began  to  shout  their  approval. 
Aye!  Its  true,"  I  heard  a  soldier  near  me  mutter.  "The 
English  are  thieves";  and  another  "Belgium?  .  .  .  After 
all  I  could  not  understand  a  word  of  what  that  little  fat  man 
said. 

I  heard  no  more,  but  I  did  not  wonder  now  at  the  foods 
tiiat  were  rising  and  rising,  soon  to  engulf  the  whole  of  this 
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great  oonntry.    The  end  of  this  .tago  of  our  .tory  was 
preaching  for  all  of  us. 

We  three  had  stood  Luck,  a  little  in  the  shadow,  ni 
about    .  see  whether  we  could  hail  a  cab. 

As  wo  waited  I  took  my  last  look  at  Orogoff,  his  st 
figure  against  the  purple  sky,  the  riasts  .f  the  ships,  the  r 
tumbling  nvcr,  the  black  lire  .;  the  farther  shore. 
Btood,  his  arms  waving,  l.^s  mouth  open,  the  personificat 
of  the  disease  from  which  Kussia  wat  sutFering 

A  cab  arrived.  I  turned,  said  as  it  were,  my  farewell 
Grogoff  and  everything  for  which  ho  stood,  and  went 

We  drove  homo  almost  in  silence.  Vera,  staring  in  fr< 
of  her,  her  face  proud  and  reserved,  building  up  a  wall 
her  own  thoughts.  6     F  "  "a" 

"Come  in  for  a  moment,  won't  jou  ?"  she  asked  me,  rati 

rJr^r^  ^i/r  1^^*-  ?"'  ^  '""^^P'*'^'  ''"'"bed  th;  sta: 
and  followed  Uncle  Ivan's  stubby  and  solf-satisfied  progr. 
into  the  flat.  ° 

I  heard  Vera  cry.  I  hurried  after  her  and  found  stan 
ing  close  together,  in  the  middle  of  the  room  Henry  Bohi 
and  Nina !  ^ 

With  a  little  sob  of  joy  and  shame  too,  Nina  was  look( 
in  Vera  8  arms. 


m 


xr 


This  13  obviously  the  placg  for  the  story,  based,  of  cours, 
on  the  very  modest  and  slender  account  given  me  by  the  her 
of  It,  of  young  Bohun's  knightly  adventure.  In  its  inceptio 
the  whole  affair  is  still  mysterious  to  me.  Looking  bac 
from  this  distance  of  time  I  see  that  he  was  engaged  o, 
one  knight  y  adventure  after  another-first  Vera,  then  Mark 
ovitch,  lastly  ^ina.  The  first  I  caught  at  the  very  begimiinfr 
the  second  I  may  be  said  to  have  inspired,  but  to  thTthird  1 
was  completely  blind.  I  was  blind,  I  suppose,  because,  i. 
the  first  place,  Nina  had,  from  the  beginning,  laughed  at 
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Bohu.,  a.d  in  the  .ecoH  ..o  had  b.a  entire,,  o«.pied  wi.h 

..Itr:  'H°jj?/rsr  i^^d  '■"  '^'""  ^  r  •-' 

when  you  como  to  think  o  ft  't  waf  H  '^°  "''  ^""^  y^*' 
The,  were  the  .  two  J  ";  pZ'iiHrrl  •"'"^• 
real  ,outh,  and  tbcy  wore  still  .0  voung  tha  ,hev  «^  iTk!" 
lieve  in  one  idoal  «fto»  o^„.i  "uh  mat  tticy  oould  be- 

goldfish  in  a  iZ\  of  water  thV:'^', ,"'  f"  """  ^''•^•' 
indignant!,-  denied  thit  he  wS  o7tTo"i  '.  °^  ""n'  ^'''••' 
that   neverthele.,,  was  Ihe'diTrtio^'i  "wS  h^^tfa^l.^' 

white  ch  .rger  and  entc;  ikou'^^Z^t       '"  '"  °""""  '"^ 
1  ve  no  idea  when  he  first  thoucht  of  Ninn     Tr    j-j 

That  shocked  Lrter"'  He'  Z   '"!;  ''«''  *"  "™^«- 

to  take  ^w^rtre  d  "prfwr  hf '^^  •"":  ''"  ""«'■' 
I  »upp^  At  an,  ratntthJuS  L'" oVe  *^  ^%t"tl.'' 
to  go  off  to  a  fellow  like  Grogoff  1  •  •  •  And  then 

nothing;  buthewatchXtffL^/a..^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  eagerness  with  which  she  ravished  thTnl?     /  ^,*^' 
visits  to  Qrogoff's  flat  her  doiTfl!?     •       ^     '  ''"  ^™'"««« 
He  began  hrsel?  t^ioZt^tTT^  ""  ^"J"""™" 
an,  especial  affection  f^^'but's iLnT  "^""=1:  ^'""^ 

nothing  at  all,  his  enthusiasm  'or  Russia  had   IpH^ 
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than  distrugt.  I  would  like  to  pmphasiao  that  it  wa»  in  n 
way  from  any  dcHire  to  intcrfprc  in  otlior  pcoplp'i  alfaire  tha 
younjf  BoLun  undcrtiM.k  thuK-  Qu'-n,  Ho  had  none  of  m; 
own  moddlpsotno  quality,  llo  had,  I  think,  very  littl' 
curiosity  and  no  psyohological  srlf-satisfaction,  but  he  had  , 
kind  heart,  an  adventurous  spirit,  and  a  hatred  for  thi 
wrong  and  injustice  which  seemed  just  noiv  to  bo  crocpinf 
about  the  world;  but  all  this,  again  thank  Ood,  was  entirely 
subconscious.     IIo  knew  nothing  whatm-er  about  himself. 

The  thought  of  Nina  worried  him  more  and  more.  Afto: 
ho  went  to  bed  at  night,  ho  would  hear  her  laugh  and  see  hei 
mocking  smile  and  listen  to  her  shrill  imitations  of  his  owi 
absurdities.     She  had  been  the  one  happy  person  amongsi 

them  all,  and  now !    Well,  he  had  seen  enough  of  Borii 

Orogoff  to  know  what  sort  of  fellow  he  was.  lie  came  al 
last  to  the  conclusion  that,  after  a  week  or  two  she  would  b< 
"sick  to  death  of  it, "and  longing  to  get  away,  but  then  "hei 
pride  would  keep  her  at  it  She'd  got  a  devil  of  a  lot  oi 
pride."  Ho  waited,  then,  for  a  while,  and  hoped,  I  suppose, 
that  some  ot  Vera's  appeals  would  succeed.  They  did  not ; 
and  then  it  struck  him  that  Vera  was  the  very  last  person  to 
whom  Nina  would  yield— just  because  she  wantea  to  yield  t/i 
her  most,  which  was  pretty  subtle  of  him  and  very  near  the 
truth. 

No  one  else  seemed  to  be  making  any  very  active  efforts, 
and  at  last  he  decided  that  he  must  do  something  himself. 
He  disoovered  Grogoff's  address,  went  to  the  Gagarinskaya 
and  looked  up  at  the  flat,  hung  about  a  bit  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  Nina.  Then  he  did  see  her  at  Rozanov's  party,  and 
this,  although  he  said  nothing  to  me  about  it  at  the  time,  had 
a  tremendous  effect  on  him.  He  thought  she  looked  "awful." 
All  the  joy  had  gone  from  her ;  she  was  years  older,  mise'ablo, 
and  defiant.  He  didn't  speak  to  her,  but  from  that  night 
he  made  up  his  mind.  Rozanov's  party  may  be  said  to  have 
been  really  the  turning-point  of  his  life.  It  was  the  night 
that  ho  came  out  of  his  shell,  grew  up,  faced  the  world — and 
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it  was  the  niKht  that  ho  di^-ovrrd  that  h.  o«r..d  about  .\i„,.. 
Iho  v.«i..n  of  hor  poor  little  timl  fa™,  h.-r  "r.thcr  dirtv 
wh,  o  dr..s.,"  her  "Krown-up"  hair,  hrr  timidity  ,nd  h.-r 
onclmos,.  n,.v,.r  left  him  for  n  mo.i.ont.  All  tho  time  that  I 
thoii|tht  ho  wuH  .K^upicd  only  with  tho  pr..l.l..m  of  \tark.H 
v.toh  and  Seniyonov.  ho  was  mn<-h  more  deeply  .>,...,nmd  wfh 
-Mna.    ho  unnaturally  secretive  can  younp  men  Ih)' 

At  last  ho  .leeided  on  a  plan.  He  choso  the  M..-  'av  tho 
day  of  the  Bo,.r8e  nieelinp,  lH.eause  he  fancied  that  Orom.tr 
would  bo  present  at  that  and  he  n.ight  therefore  catch  Nina 
alone,  and  because  he  and  his  fellow-propapandista  would  Im 
exp«.ted  also  at  tho  meetiup  and  ho  would  tl.  eforo  he  free 
of  h.s  ofl.ce  earlier  on  that  afternoon.  He  had  no  idea  at  all 
how  ho  wuuld  get  into  the  flat,  but  ho  thought  that  fortune 
wou  d  ho  ccrta.n  to  favour  him.    He  alwavs  fhoueht  that. 

Well,  fortune  did.     He  left  th<     Bice  and  arrived  in  tho 
Uagarmskaya  about  half-past  five  in  the  evening.    Ue  walked 
about  a  httle,  and  then  saw  a  bearded  tall  fellow  drive  up  in 
an  Isvostchick.    IIo  recognised  this  man  as  Lenin,  the  soul 
of  the  anfi-Govemment  party,  and  a  man  whr  was  affr- 
warda  to  figure  very  prominently  in  nussia'a  p     tics     This 
fellow  argued  very  hotly  with  the  Isvostchiek  a    -ut  his  fare 
then  vanished  through  the  double  doors.     Bohun  f,.llowed 
bim.    Outside  Grogoff's  flat  Lenin  waited  and  rang  the  bell 
Bohun  waited  on  the  floor  below;  then,  when  he  heard  the 
door  open  he  noiselessly  slipped  up  the  stairs,  and,  as  Lenin 
entered,  followed  behind  him  whilst  the  old  servant's  back 
was  turned  helping  Lenin  with  his  coat.    He  found,  as  he  had 
hoped,  a  crowd  of  cloaks  and  a  Shuba  hanging  beside  the 
door  in  the  dark  comer  of  tho  wall.    Ho  crept  behind  these. 
tic  heard  Lenin  say  to  the  servant  that,  after  all,  he  would 
not  take  off  his  coat,  as  he  «ras  leaving  again  immediately. 
Ihen  directly  afterwards  Grogoff  came  into  the  hall 

That  was  the  moment  of  crisis.  Did  Grogoff  go  to  the 
rack  for  his  coat  and  all  was  over;  a  very  unpleasant  scene 
must  follow— a  ludicrous  expulsion,  a  fling  cr  two  at  the 
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amiable  habits  of  thieving  and  deceit  on  the  part  of  the  Bri( 
ish  nation,  and  any  hope  of  seeing  Nina  ruined  perhaps  fo 
ever.  Worst  of  all,  the  ignominy  of  it  I  Nc  young  man  like 
to  be  discovered  hidden  behind  a  coat-rack,  however  hones 
his  original  intentions  I 

His  heart  beat  to  suffocation  as  he  peeped  between  th 
coats.  .  .  .  Grogoff  was  already  wearing  his  own  overeoal 
It  was,  thank  God,  too  warm  an  evening  for  a  Shuba.  Th 
men  shook  hands,  and  Grogoff  saying  something  rather  defer 
entially  about  the  meeting,  Lenin,  in  short,  brusque  tones 
put  him  immediately  in  his  place.  Then  they  went  out  to 
gether,  the  door  closed  behind  them,  and  the  flat  was  as  silen 
as  an  aquarium.  He  waited  for  a  while,  and  then,  hearin; 
nothing,  crept  into  the  hall.  Perhaps  Nina  was  out  If  the 
old  servant  saw  him  she  would  think  him  a  burglar  anc 
would  certainly  scream.  He  pushed  back  the  door  in  from 
of  him,  stepped  forward,  and  almost  stepped  upon  Nina ! 

She  gave  a  little  cry,  not  seeing  whom  it  was.  She  was 
looking  very  untidy,  her  hair  loose  down  her  back,  and  i 
rough  apron  over  her  dress.  She  looked  ill,  and  there  wert 
heavy  black  lines  under  her  eyes  as  though  she  had  not  slepi 
for  weeks. 

Then  she  saw  who  it  was  and,  in  spite  of  herself,  smiled. 
"Genry !"  she  exclaimed. 

"Yes,"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  closing  the  door  very  softly 
behind  him.  "Look  here,  don't  scream  or  do  anything  foolish. 
I  don't  want  that  <  Id  woman  to  catch  me." 

He  has  no  very  cloar  memory  of  the  conversation  that 
followed.  She  stood  with  her  back  to  the  wall,  staring  at  him, 
and  uvery  now  and  again  taking  up  a  comer  of  her  pinafore 
and  biting  it.  He  remembered  that  action  of  hers  especially 
as  being  absurdly  childish.  But  the  overwhelming  impression 
that  he  had  of  her  was  of  her  terror — terror  of  everything 
and  of  everybody,  of  everybody  apparently  except  himself. 
(She  told  him  afterwards  that  he  was  the  only  person  in  the 
world  who  could  have  rescued  her  just  then  because  she 
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simply  couldn't  be  frightened  of  some  one  at  whom  she'd 
laughed  so  often. )  She  was  terrified,  of  course,  of  Qrogoff— 
she  couldn't  mention  his  name  without  trembliug— but  she 
was  terrified  also  of  the  old  servant,  of  the  flat,  of  the  room, 
of  the  clock,  of  every  sound  or  hint  of  a  sound  that  there 
was  in  the  world.  She  to  be  so  frightened !  She  of  whom  he 
would  have  said  that  she  was  equal  to  any  one  or  anything! 
What  she  must  have  been  through  during  those  weeks  to  have 
brought  her  to  this!  ...  But  she  told  him  very  little.  He 
urged  her  at  once  that  she  must  come  away  with  him,  there 
and  then,  just  as  she  was.  She  simply  shook  her  head  at  t'uat 
No     .      No  No  .  .  ."   she  kept  repeating.     "You 

don't  understand." 

"I  do  understand,"  he  answered,  always  whispering,  and 
with  one  ear  on  the  door  lest  the  old  woman  should  hear 
and  come  in.  "We've  got  very  little  time,"  he  said.  "Gro- 
goff  will  never  let  you  go  if  he's  here.  I  know  why  you  don't 
come  back— you  think  we'll  all  look  down  on  yon  for  having 
gone.  But  that's  nonsense.  We  are  all  simply  miserable 
without  you." 

But  she  simply  continued  to  repeat  "No  ...  No  " 
Then,  as  he  urged  her  still  further,  she  begged  him'to  go  away, 
bhe  said  that  he  simply  didn't  know  what  Grogoff  would  do 
if  he  returned  and  found  him,  and  although  he'd  gone  to  a 
meeting  he  might  return  at  any  moment.  Then,  as  though 
to  urge  upon  him  Grogoff's  ferocity,  in  little  hoarse  whispers 
she  let  him  see  some  of  the  things  that  during  these  weeks 
shed  endured.  He'd  beaten  her,  thrown  things  at  her,  kept 
her  awake  hour  after  hour  at  night  making  her  sing  to  him 
.  .  .  and,  of  course,  worst  things,  things  far,  far  worse  that 
ebe  would  never  tell  to  anybody,  not  even  to  Vera!  Poor 
Nina,  she  had  indeed  been  punished  for  her  innocent  im- 
petuosities. She  was  broken  in  body  and  soul ;  she  had  faced 
reality  at  last  and  been  beaten  by  it.  She  suddenly  turned 
away  from  him,  buried  her  head  in  her  arm,  as  a  tiny  child 
does,  and  cried.  ... 
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It  WM  then  that  he  diacovered  he  loved  her.  He  wen 
to  her,  put  his  ann  round  her,  kissed  lior,  stroked  her  haii 
whispering  little  consoling  things  to  her.  She  suddenly  col 
lapsed,  hurying  her  head  in  his  hreast  and  watering  hii 
waistcoat  with  her  tears.  .  .  . 

After  that  he  seemed  to  be  able  to  do  anything  with  hei 
that  he  pleased.    He  whispered  to  her  to  go  and  get  her  hat 
then  her  coat,  then  to  hurry  up  and  come  along.  .  .  .  As  h( 
gave  these  last  commands  he  heard  the  door  open,  turned 
and  saw  Masha,  Grogoff's  old  witch  of  a  servant,  facing  him. 
The  scene  that  followed  must  have  had  its  ludicrous  side, 
The  old  woman  didn't  scream  or  make  any  kind  of  noise, 
she  simply  asked  him  what  ho  was  doing  there;  he  answered 
that  he  was  going  out  for  a  walk  with  the  mistress  of  the 
house.    She  said  that  he  should  do  nothing  of  the  kind.    He 
told  her  to  stand  away  from  the  door.    She  refused  to  move, 
He  then  rushed  at  her,  caught  her  round  the  waist,  and  a 
most  impossible  struggle  ensued  up  and  down  the  middle 
of  the  room.    He  called  to  Nina  to  run,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  her  dart  through  the  door  like  a  frightened  hare. 
The  old  woman  bit  and  scratched  and  kicked,  making  sounds 
all  the  time  like  a  kettle  just  on  the  boil.    Suddenly,  when  he 
thought  that  Nina  had  had  time  to  get  well  away,  he  gave 
the  old  woman  a  very  unceremonious  push  which  sent  her 
back  against  Grogoff's  chief  cabinet,  and  he  had  the  comfort 
to  hear  the  whole  of  this  crash  to  the  ground  as  he  closed  the 
door  behind  him.    Out  in  the  street  he  found  Nina,  and  soon 
afterwards  an  Isvostchick.     She  crouched  up  close  against 
him,  staring  in  front  of  her,  saying  nothing,  shivering  and 
shivering.  ...  As  he  felt  her  hot  hand  shake  inside  his, 
he  vowed  that  he  would  never  leave  her  again.     I  don't  be- 
lieve that  he  ever  wiU. 

So  he  took  her  home,  and  his  Knight  Errantry  was  justi- 
fied at  last. 
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These  events  had  for  a  moment  distracted  my  mind  but 
as  soon  as  I  was  alone  I  felt  the  ever-increasing  bur^of  my 
duty  towards  Markovitch.  ' 

.J^"  '*°'f '"."  r*  ^''«°'"t'='y  dream-like  in  its  insistence 
on  the  one  hand  that  I  should  take  some  kind  of  action  an^ 
us  preventing  me,  on  the  other,  from  taking  any  act  on  a't  all 
I  felt  the  strange  inertia  of  the  spectator  in  the  nightmare 
who  sees  the  house  tumbling  about  his  head  and  cannot  move 
Besides    what  action  could  I  take?     I  couldn't  stand  ov'; 
Markovitch,  forbid  him  to  stir  from  the  flat,  or  imprlon 
Semyonov  m  his  room,  or  warn  the  police  .  .  .  besides 
here  were  now  no  police.    Moreover,  Vera  and  Bohun  and 
the  others  were  surely  capable  of  watching  Markovitch 
Nevertheless  something  in  my  heart  insisted  that  it  was  I 

stretr  rt  ^r  '^  *■;''•  •  •  ■  ^•'^""s'^  *«  ^usk  of  the 

streets,  m  the  pale  ghostly  shadows  that  prelude  the  coming 
of  the  white  nights  I  seemed  to  see  three  pursuing  figures! 
S«nyonov   Markovitch,  and  myself.     I  was  pursubgf^and 

^ready  the  first  music  of  the  May  Day  processions  could  be 
heard   distant  trumpets  and  drums,  before  I  sank  into  un- 
easy, bewildered  slumber. 
I  dreamt  then  dreams  so  fantastic  and  irresolute  that  I 

?.T  Ti'T"^*'*  *'"•  ^  '^^'^^^  that  I  was  stand- 
ing beside  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  The  river  was  rising, 
flinging  on  its  course  m  the  great  tempestuous  way  that  i 
always  ha,  during  the  first  days  of  its  release  from  the  ice. 
Ihe  sky  grew  darker-the  water  rose.  I  sought  refuge  in  the 
IL^T  "^f/^T^  ^''^  "eht  green  domes,  afd  from 
here  I  watched  the  flood,  first  as  it  covered  the  quays,  tum- 
bling in  cascades  of  glittering  water  over  the  high  parapet 
S?  '\?f"l«.l-es  and  pools,  then  rising  into  sheered 
levels,  then  billowing  m  waves  against  the  walls  of  the  house, 
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flooding  the  doors  and  the  windows,  until  so  far  as  the  e; 
could  reach  there  were  only  high  towers  remaining  abo' 
Its  grasp.  I  do  not  know  what  happened  to  my  secnrity,  ai 
saw  at  length  the  waters  stretch  from  sky  to  sky,  one  dar 
tossing  ocean. 

The  sun  rose,  a  dead  yellow;  slowly  the  waters  sank  agai 
islands  appeared,  stretches  of  mud  and  waste.  Heaving  the 
huge  bodies  out  of  the  ocean,  vast  monsters  crawled  throug 
the  mud,  scaled  and  homed,  lying  like  logs  beneath  the  dea 
sun.  The  waters  sank— forests  rose.  The  sun  sank  an 
there  was  black  night,  then  a  faint  dawn,  and  in  the  earl 
light  of  a  lovely  morning  a  man  appeared  standing  on  tl 
beach,  shading  his  eyes,  gazing  out  to  sea.  I  fancied  tha 
in  that  strong  bearded  figure  I  recognised  my  peasant,  wh 
had  seemed  to  haunt  my  steps  so  often.  Gravely  he  looke 
round  him,  then  turned  back  into  the  forest.  .  .  . 

Was  my  dream  thus?  Frankly  I  do  not  know— too  nea 
an  allegory  to  be  true,  perhaps— and  yet  there  was  somethin, 
of  this  in  It.  I  know  that  I  saw  Boris,  and  the  Eat,  an( 
Vera,  and  Semyonov,  and  Markovitch,  appearing,  vanishing 
reappearing,  and  that  I  was  strongly  conscious  that  the  sub 
merged  and  ruined  world  did  not  touch  them,  and  was  onlj 
a  background  to  their  own  individual  activities.  .  .  ,  I  know 
that  Markovitch  seemed  to  come  to  me  again  and  cry,  "B( 
patient  .  .  .  be  patient.  .  .  ,  Have  faith  .  .  .  be  faithful!" 
I  know  that  I  woke  struggling  to  keep  him  with  me,  cry- 
ing out  that  he  was  not  to  leave  me,  that  that  way  was 
danger.  ...  I  woke  to  find  my  room  flooded  with  sunshine, 
and  my  old  woman  looking  at  me  with  disapproval. 

"Wake  up,  Barin,"  she  was  saying,  "it's  three  o'clock." 
"Three  o'clock?"  I  muttered,  trying  to  pull  myself  to- 
gether. 

"Three  in  the  afternoon  ...  I  have  some  tea  for  you." 

When  I  realised  the  time  I  had  the  sensation  of  the  wildest 

panic.     I  jumped  from  my  bed,  pushing  the  old  woman 

out  of  the  room.    I  had  betrayed  my  trust !    I  had  betrayed 
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my  trust!  I  felt  assured  that  some  awful  catastrophe  had 
occurred,  something  that  I  might  have  prevented.  When  I 
was  dressed,  disregarding  my  housekeeper's  cries,  I  rushed 

ll\   t     "JT-    ^'  f^  ^"'^  "'  *«  Ekaterinsgofsky  c3 
I  was  stopped  by  great  throngs  of  men  and  women  returning 
homewards   from   the   procession.      They   were   marching! 
mos  of  ihem  in  ordered  lines  across  the  street,  arm  in  arm 
singing  the  "Marseillaise."  ' 

TwT  different  from  the  procession  a  few  weeks  before. 
Ihat  had  been  dumb,  cowed,  bewildered.     This  was  the 
tlllTr'  ''5.'\P«^P'«  "Odious  of  their  freedom,  sure  of 
themselves,  d.sdaimng  the  world.    Everywhere  balids  were 
playing,  banners  were  glittering,  and  from  the  very  heart 
aII"^  'v*"."  '^"'^'  *°  "Marseillaise"  was  rising. 
Although  the  sun  only  shone  at  brief  intervals,  there  was 
a  sense  of  spring  warmth  in  the  air.    For  some  time  I  could 
not  cross  the  street,  then  I  broke  through  and  almost  ran 
down  the  deserted  stretch  of  the  Canal.     I  arrived  almost 
breathless  at  the  door  in  the  English  Prospect.     There  I 
bands.  '"^  """  ^^'°  ^""^  "'''°'°e  to  the  distant 

''Sacha!"  I  cried,  "is  Alexei  Petrovitch  at  home?" 
JNo,  liann,    she  answered,  looking  at  me  in  some  surprise. 
He  went  out  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  " 
"And  Nicholas  Markovitch  V 
"He  went  out  just  now." 
"Did  he  tell  you  where  he  was  going?" 

y,  "^t'  ?'^^  ^'  ^  ^"'"■'^  ^^^'"''  Petrovitch  tell  him,  an 
hour  back,  that  he  was  going  to  Katerinhof." 

I  did  not  listen  to  more.  I  turned  and  went.  Katerinhof 
was  a  park,  ten  minutes  distant  from  my  island);  it  was  so 
called  because  there  was  there  the  wooden  palace  of  Katherine 
the  Great.  She  had  once  made  it  her  place  of  summer  resi- 
dence, but  It  was  now  given  over  to  the  people  and  was 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  used  by  them  as  a  kind  of 
fair  and  pleasure-garden.     The  place  had  alwavs  been  to 
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me  romantio  and  melancholy,  with  the  old  faded  wooden  p 
ace,  the  deserted  ponds,  and  the  desolate  trees.  I  had  nei 
been  there  in  the  summer.  I  don't  know  with  what  idea 
hurried  there.  I  can  only  say  that  I  had  no  choice  but 
go,  and  that  I  went  as  though  I  were  still  continuing  i 
dream  of  the  morning. 

Great  numbers  of  people  were  hurrying  there  also.  T 
road  was  thronged,  and  many  of  them  sang  as  they  went. 
Looking  back  now  it  has  entirely  a  dream-like  colour, 
stepped  from  the  road  under  the  trees,  and  was  at  once  in 
world  of  incredible  fantasy.  So  far  as  the  eye  could  see  the 
were  peasants;  the  air  was  filled  with  an  indescribable  di 
As  I  stepped  deeper  into  the  shelter  of  the  leafless  trees  t 
colour  seemed,  like  fluttering  banners,  to  mingle  and  sprei 
and  sway  before  my  eyes.  Near  to  me  were  the  tub-thumpe 
now  so  common  to  us  all  in  Petrograd— men  of  the  Grogt 
kind  stamping  and  shouting  on  their  platforms,  surroundi 
by  open-mouthed  soldiers  and  peasants. 

Here,  too,  were  the  quacks  such  as  you  might  see  at  ai 
fair  in  Europe — quack  dentists,  quack  medicine-men,  m( 
with  ointments  for  healing  sores,  men  with  pills,  and  litt 
bottles  of  bright  liquid,  and  tricks  for  ruptures  and  broke 
legs  and  arms.  A  little  way  beyond  them  were  the  pedlar 
Here  were  the  wildest  men  in  the  world.  Tartars  and  Let 
and  Indians,  Asiatics  with  long  yellow  faces,  and  strange  fc 
lows  from  Northern  Russia.  They  had  everything  to  sel 
bright  beads  and  looking-glasses  and  little  lacquered  tray 
coloured  boxes,  red  and  green  and  yellow,  lace  and  silk  an 
cloths  of  every  colour,  purple  and  crimson  and  gold.  Fror 
all  these  men  there  rose  a  deafening  gabble. 

I  pressed  farther,  although  the  crowd  now  around  m 
was  immense,  and  so  I  reuohed  the  heart  of  the  fair.  Her 
were  enormous  merry-go-rounds,  and  I  had  never  seen  sucl 
glittering  things.  They  were  from  China,  Japan,  where  yoi 
^P''  7^^^  ^^™  ^"°^  '°  ^'"""g)  gleaming  colours,  oovere( 
with  tinsel  and  silver,  and,  as  they  went  tossing  round,  emit 
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ting  from  their  iearta  a  wJlJ  k  i  . 
b«>n,  in  «,me  far  E.^  e«  c  J  the  "%'"'"  *^''*  ""'•^  ''-« 
e»  of  the  world  for  ."  I  kiow  ^  T^  °^  ""  "'°  '<>'■ 
wheeled  and  da^led,  and  the Tht  r,?"'""!"  ^""'"^  «»<> 
"tern  of  the  brown  si  enftr^a  I>  ^  '"-^  ''«'"  »'™  to 
the  East.    Xear  me  acl.^'  "  ""•"  "">  '^•'■T  soul  ol 

was  showing  bofore,VX«^^^^^^ 
'ni^,  who  walked  np Ind  downTitl  ''•^'''""'  "^ ^''  '«^°«'d 
their  trembling  noses  thlulhol"  of"'"''"?  ''"^*^™'  ?"•=«<! 
"hivering  down  precipices  of  eolI„  /."''.'  ""''  """^  "» 
h^m  two  Japanese  were  catchfn  ^^''''"dery.  Near  to 
and  beyond  them  agaTu  T^Z\"'''''l^'  '".  "«"''  "'<'"'l's, 
tumbling  and  wrostlfng,  andC  toT  '  °*  ^^''"''•'  ^^^^ 
aese  children  did  littf;  trtks  ^  I  ""  "S"'"  »"'»«'  J-Pa- 
^ltnd"f^.T'  --4 -rr-^  ""'--^  ^^^^''^ 

and  always,  like  the  L^of  the''lr"1.''"'^ '""^'"^^ 
seemed  to  increase  and  increase  '   '^"^  "•^'^« 

-Ihe  nojse  was  deafening  Ii>,t  ^•'  '  '  , 
rounds  and  the  cheaS  and  ,h7V'r«  *^«  '"'-^-go- 
Japanese  and  the  cries  of  th!  J,  *''!.''^""  screams  of  L 
"Marseillaise"  ca"  on  hi'f  tl"  ^;.'  t  •'^''"'  "^  ^^ 
park.  I  was  bewildered  and  diW  '^  ''^'^  '^afless 
light.  I  tnmed  desperlt  l^t'''  t*'''  "''''«  -""^  t^e 
does  in  a  dream.  ^' ^"''""S  ^'f^  my  hands  as  one 

?S  ^  °7  ^""^o^itch  and  Semyonoy 

It  wits-rh^^ri'  fe::  inr'-^" '^^  "*  >-  "'^^^• 

yonov  was  standing  a  S  La^T'^'''^ ''^*°^-  ^em- 
watehing  with  his  saLst^^smiLtb^  "^  ''^''''"'  "  *^«''. 

Markovitch  was  a  little  way  ff'  I  rjl?^"  V' *"  "'"^<'- 
absolutely  on  Semyonoy.  He  did  Jf  '"^  ^"  '^^  ^^^ 
Pfople  who  jostled  him     Semvn.  T^"  """■  »<"'<*  the 

Ws  hand  as  thongh  he  had  S   T  °""^'  "  """^^""^t  with 
He  walked  sloiy  away  i^  .t  'j.'^T  *°  ^"""^  'J*''''""- 
^  away  m  the  direction  of  the  palaca 
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MarkoTitcb,  keeping  a  eoniidenble  diatence  from  him,  f 
lowed.  For  a  moment  I  was  held  by  the  crowd  around  a 
and  when  at  laat  I  got  free  Semyonov  had  disappeared,  ai 
I  could  juit  lee  Markovitch  turning  the  comer  of  the  palac 

I  ran  acrou  the  grau,  trying  to  call  out,  but  I  could  n 
hear  my  own  voice.  I  turned  the  comer,  and  instantly 
was  in  a  strange  place  of  peace.  The  old  building  with  i 
wooden  lattices  and  pillars  stood  melancholy  guard  over  tl 
dead  pond  on  whose  surface  some  fragments  of  ice  still  la 
There  was  no  sun,  only  a  heavy,  oppressive  air.  All  the  noi 
was  muffled  as  though  a  heavy  door  bad  swung  to. 

They  were  standing  quite  close  to  me.  Semyonov  hi 
turned  and  faced  us  both.  I  saw  him  smile,  and  his  li] 
moved.  A  momect  later  I  saw  Markovitch  fling  his  hai 
forward,  and  in  the  air  the  light  on  the  revolver  twinkle 
I  heard  no  sound,  but  I  saw  Semyonov  raise  his  arm,  i 
though  in  self-defence.  His  face,  lifted  strangely  to  the  bai 
branches,  was  triumphant,  and  I  heard  quite  clearly  tl 
words,  like  a  cry  of  joy  and  welcome: 

"At  last  1  .  .  .  At  last!" 

He  tumbled  forward  on  his  face. 

I  saw  Markovitch  turn  the  revolver  on  himself,  and  the 
hea'i  a  report,  sharp  and  deafening,  as  thougn  we  had  bee 
in  a  small  room.  I  saw  Markovitch  put  his  hand  to  his  sid 
and  his  mouth,  open  as  though  in  astonishment,  was  suddenl 
filled  with  blood.  I  ran  to  him,  caught  him  in  my  arms ;  I 
turned  on  me  a  face  full  of  puzzled  wonder,  I  caught  tl 
word  "Vera,"  and  he  crumpled  up  against  my  heart. 

Even  as  I  held  him,  I  heard  coming  closer  and  close 
the  rottg^  triumphant  notes  of  the  "Marseillaise." 
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